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PREFACE. 



A PORTION of the following pages has already appeared m 
two Articles contributed by the Author to the North British 
Review} The present Work is an attempt to exhibit more 
fully the relations there intimated as existing between Logic 
and Psychology, with some additional matters, which could not 
be included within the limits of a Review. The title of the 
work is not meant to imply that it contains an introduction to 
Logic, or is designed for the use of those unacquainted with 
its rudiments. On the contrary, without some previous knowl- 
edge of the elementary portion of that science, the greater 
part of the present volume will not be intelligible. But it 
is intended as an inquiry into that which in the order of 
nature is prior to Logic; though in the order of time it is 
of later scientific development, and in the order of study 
should be postponed till afler an acquaintance at least with 
the elements of logical science ; — an inquiry into a subject 
which is indicated by every page of Logic in which mind and 

1 No. 27: Art. Philosophy cf Language, No. 20: Art. Recent Extensions 
qf Formal Logic, 
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its operations are mentioned, and which is the touchstone by 
which the whole truth and scientific value of Logic must ulti- 
mately be tested ; — an inquiry into the constitution and laws 
of the thinking faculty, such as they are assumed by the 
Logician as the basis of his deductions. It may, therefore, 
be regarded as an attempt to prosecute, in relation to Logic, 
the inquiry instituted by the Prolegomena of Kant in relation 
to Metaphysics; namely. What are the psychological condi- 
tions under which a scientific system is possible ; and what, in 
conformity to those conditions, are the characteristic features 
which such a system must exhibit? It is not intended as 
a complete treatise, either on Psychology alone, or on Logic 
alone ; but as an exposition of Psychology in relation to 
Logic, containing such portions of the former as are abso- 
lutely necessary to the vindication and even to the unde 
standing of the latter. 

That something of the kind is not altogether nnneeded, * 
be acknowledged by those who are acquainted with the b* 
ture of the subject During the last and present ce 
under the influence of the Critical Philosophy of Kant 
mal Logic, in itself and in its relations to Psycholo^ 
been elaborated by numbers of eminent writers in G 
from whose labors the English student has, as yef 
hardly any benefit Misconceptions are still allowed 
concerning the nature and office of Logic, which th 
acquaintance with the actual constitution of hum 
and its laws would suffice to dissipate foreve 
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treated of hj different logicians are alternately expelled from 
and restored to the province of the science, without the ap- 
pearance of anything like a sound canon of criticism to deter- 
mine what is logical and what is not Attack and defence of 
the study have been conducted on grounds equally untenable ; 
and a conception of Logic as it might be were the human 
mind constituted as it is not, is frequently tossed to and fro 
between contending parties, to the exclusion of Logic as it 
must be while the human mind is constituted as it is. 

But if an exposition of Psychology in relation to Logic is 
thus needed for a distinct conception of the latter science in 
itself, it is not less needed when we look to the conditions 
under which that science may be most profitably employed as 
a branch of academical study. Few who are acquainted with 
the various logical systems of modem times will hesitate to 
give a decided preference over all others to the formal view 
of the science, which from the days of Kant has gradually 
been advancing to perfection. Whether we regard the unity 
and scientific completeness of the system itself, the great 
names by which it is supported, the valuable works that 
might easily be made available for its communication, or 
the facility with which it might be introduced into the exists 
ing course of study, in all it possesses unquestionable advan- 
tages, as the basis of logical instruction. But, on the other 
hand, its compass is small ; and its contents, though clear and 
definite, are, taken by themselves, too meagre to be' an ade- 
quate substitute for the miscellaneous reading which if 

1* 
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often misnamed LogicaL To supply this defect, two oonrses 
are open. The study of Formal Logic may be combined 
either with its objective or with its subjective applications. 
We may treat, that is to say, a system of Logic, either in 
connection with some of the various objects of thought to 
which it may in practice be applied, or in relation to the 
thinking mind, and to that mental philosophy of which it forms 
a portion. The former method has been abundantly tried, 
and has abundantly fiuled in the trial A system of Logic 
treated in its objective application has no alternative between 
an impossible universality or an arbitrary exclusiveness. By 
whatever right one iota of the matter of thought can claim 
admission into the system, by the same right the whole uni- 
verse of human knowledge is entitled to follow. Such a 
method can only be employed as a bad means of collecting 
desultory information on unconnected subjects. As a system, 
it postulates its own failure. 

It is in connection, not in confusion, with cognate sciencef 
as a branch of mental philosophy, that Logic may and oug 
to be studied. One of the objects of the present work is 
show that Logic as a science cannot be rightly understood f 
appreciated, except in relation to Psychology. The nef 
of this relation has been acknowledged as the weak si 
the Kantian Philosophy;^ its recognition has been ii 
tively demanded by the ablest modem writers on the s 

1 See Fries, System der Logik, p. 22. 
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" Selon' moi," says M. Duval-Jouve, "Fobjet de la logique 
n*est pas seulement la direction de rintelligence, mais encore 
r etude de rintelligence ; la direction apres F^tude ; ct un traite 
de logique doit comprendre la description du fait intellectucl, 
la th^rie de ses lois, I'expos^ des regies qu*il doit reconnaitre, 
8oit dans son ^tat psycholo^que et de pore pens^, soit dans sa 
manifestation par la parole."^ The propriety of including 
these psychological matters in a TreoHse an Logic may be 
questioned ; but to the necessity of including them in a phi- 
losophical course, of which Logic should form a portion, the 
whole history of the science bears witness. The alliance 
established of old between Logic and Metaphysics was dis- 
solved by the Critical Philosophy of Kant, and cannot be 
restored, except by identifying the two, with Hegel. To those 
who reject this alternative a blank is made in philosophical 
study, which can only be adequately supplied by a well-con- 
nected course of Mental Science, embracing, as its constituent 
portions, the three cognate subjects of Logic, Ethics, and 
Psychology. 

To Ethics, as well as to Logic, Psychology is an indispensa- 
ble supplement. The science of man as he ought to be must 
be based on that of man as he is. In Moral Philosophy, as in 
Logic, questions of a psychological character meet us at every 
stage of our course ; and the value of every ethical system 
must ultimately be tested on psychological grounds. Perhaps 

1 Trttit^de jAxjique^ Preface, p. vUl. 
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it is not too mach to say, that half the ethical sjsteni^ which 
have been at different times in vogue, have started from a 
psychological assumption, which, consistently carried out, would 
make Ethical Philosophy impossible. 

May I be allowed to suggest a still higher application of 
the same criterion? In the very, conception of Revealed 
Religion, as a communication from an Infinite to a finite 
Intelligence, is implied the existence of certain ideas of a 
purely negative character, the purpose of which is not spec- 
ulative but regulative truth ; which are designed, not to sat- 
isfy our reason, but to guide our practice. These, from their 
very nature, are beyond the criticism of reason. But in order 
to discriminate accurately between the provinces of reason 
and faith, to determine what we may and what we may not 
seek to comprehend as a speculative truth, an examination of 
the limits of man's mental powers is indispensable. The 
ground of many a controversy might be considerably nar 
rowed were we to inquire at the outset what are the men' 
powers that can be brought to the solution of the question, ; 
how are they related to the data on which they must open 
Fichte made his earliest attempt, as a disciple of the Kan 
philosophy, by an Essay towards a Critique of every Rf 
tion. The positive portion of his principles of criticis' 
many of them have a negative character only) might b 
applied to a Critique of every Critique of Revelati/ 
inquiry, that is to say, what portion of the contents ol 
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tion, as addressed to human minds, can be wrought by human 
interpretation into the form of speculative dogmas. 

^ La psjchologie/' says M. Cousin, ^ n'est assur^ment pas 
toute la philosophic, mais elle en est le fondement*' If there 
be any truth in this saying of one of the highest philosophical 
antborities of our own or of any age, it will follow of neces- 
81^ that a course of instruction in this fundamental branch 
must be an integral and indispensable portion of any system 
of philosophical teaching. 

The psychological criticisms of the present work are mainly 
limited to logical questions, and are designed to throw some 
light on matters which, almost from the commencement of my 
logical studies, have appeared to me to stand in especial need 
of elucidation. Much of what has been acquired from foreign 
sources, with much labor and little guidance in the search, 
might have been learned in an easier and more direct manner, 
had the course which I have ventured to recommend been 
adopted in relation to my own early studies. The numerous 
obligations which the work is under to previous writers are 
most of them acknowledged as they occur. One or two, how- 
ever, demand an express mention here. The reader who is 
£uniliar with Kant's writings will probably discern obligations 
to .the Critical Philosophy in almost every page ; even where 
the language of Kant has been departed from, and the differ- 
ence in detail is such as would not justify a direct reference to 
his works. The method and material for thinking derived 
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from the etadj of the Kantian philoeophj is in manj reqpeda 
far more valuable than the direct infonnation communicated. 
This is especially the case with a student who views that 
philosophy finom the psychological rather than the metaphys- 
ical side, in ita relation to Hume and Locke rather than to 
Wolf and Leibnitz, and who endeavors to combine the mate- 
rials thence obtained with the most valuable results of the 
Scottish philosophy, which owes its rise, like the Kantian, 16 
the skepticism of Hume. 

To two other eminent philosophers a similar acknowled^ 
mcnt is due. The Grerman side of M. Cousin's Eclecticism 
approaches, in aim at least, if not in method, nearer to tha 
philosophy of Schelling and Hegel than to that of Kant. I| 
is natural, therefore, that his view of the limits of human 
thought, and consequently of the province of Logic and of its 
relation to Psychology, should contain much which cannot be 
directly transferred to the pages of a work which advocates a 
strictly formal view of Logic, and which would rather contract 
than enlarge the limits assigned by Kant to the Understanding 
and the Reason. But the writings of M. Cousin are indis- 
pensable to all who would gain a true estimate of the impor- 
t<ance of Psychology and its position in a philosophical course ; 
and the benefits which I am conscious of having derived from 
their study are far more than can be adequately expressed 
by a direct acknowledgment of passages borrowed from them. 
From tlie author's view of the office of Logic I have departed 
widely; which makes it the more necessary to confess the 
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numberless advantages derived from his writings, in relation 
to almost every point treated of in the following pages. 

In many points in which I have departed from the doc- 
trines of the great Eclectic, I am much indebted to the 
writings of his illustrious critic. Sir William Hamilton. The 
same acknowledgment maj indeed be made in relation to 
nearly the whole contents of the present volume, partly by 
way of direct obligation, and still more by way of hints and 
suggestions of questions to be solved, and the method of their 
solution. I cannot, indeed, claim the sanction of this eminent 
authority for any statement which is here advanced, except 
where direct reference is made to his writings ; yet probably 
even where I have differed from him in opinion, there is 
much that would never have been written at all but for 
the valuable aid furnished by him. To say that I have 
occasionally ventured to dissent from the positions of each 
and all of the philosophers to whom I am so much indebted, 
is only to say that I have endeavored to study their works 
in the spirit in which they would wish to be studied — with the 
respect and gratitude of a disciple, but, it is hoped, without 
the servility of a copyist. 

For the phraseology which I have occasionally been com- 
pelled to employ in the course of the following remarks, 
no apology will be required by those acquainted with the 
history of mental science. In no branch of study is it so 
necessary to observe the Aristotelian precept, ovofutTfnrouiy 



on^i^itias twccv. Nine-lentha of the confuBion and contro- 
versy that have existed in this department are owing to 
that unwilliDgneas to iimovate in matters of language, vhich 
leads to the employmeot of the same t«rm in various shades 
of meaning, and with reference to various phenomena of 
oonsdonsness. In this respect philosophy is under deep 
obligations to the purism of German writers, which has en- 
abled subsequent thinkers to esaoiine the most important 
problems of Psychology apart from the old associations of 
language. A new phraseology may occasion some little dif- 
ficulty at the outset of a work ; but to adhere to an inade- 
quate vocabulary merely because its expressions are estab- 
lished, is to involve the whole of the subject in hopeless 
confusion and obscurity. In this respect, however, I trust 
I shall not be found to have departed from authorized lan- 
guage in a greater degree than is absolutely necessary tor 
the purpose of commnnicating to English readers some of 
the most valuable results of German thought, and of carrying 
into efiect the mmn dedgn of the present Essay, — that of 
testing the received processes of Logic, by reference to tb 
facts erf" homaa Gonsdoosnees. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ON THOUGHT, AS DISTINGUISHED FBOM OTHEB FACTS OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Without entering into the countless disputes which 
have taken place concerning the nature and definition 
of Logic,^ it is sufficient to observe that it will be treated 
in the following pages, in accordance principally with the 
views of Kant, as the Science of the Laws of Formal 
Thinking. In the wide sense, indeed, in which the term 
is used by Archbishop Whately, it may be admitted that 
Logic, as furnishing rules to secure the mind from error in 
its deductions, is also an Art, or, to speak more correctly, 
a Practical Science.' Still, it may be questioned whether 
the practical service thus performed by Logic can with 
propriety be allowed to influence its definition. The 

1 For a summary of various opinions on this question, see ZabarcIIa, de 
Natura Logica^ lib. i. ; Smi^lecii Logical Dlsp. ii. Qu. v. ; Burpsrsdicii Inst. 
Log. lib. i. cap. 1, and Sir W. Hamilton, Edinburgh Beview, No. 115, p. 203. 

* For the distinction between these terms, see Wolf, Phil. Bat. Proleg., 
S 10. " Omnis Logica utens est habitus, qui proprio exercitio comparatur, 
minime antem disccndo acqulritur, adeoque et ipsa doceri ncquit. Quam- 
obrem, cum Logica omnis vel sit doccns vel utens, neque enim pneter 
regularum notitiam atque habitum eas ad praxin tronsferoudi terti 
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benefits performed by Logic as a medicine of the mind, 
however highly we may be disposed to rate them, are 
accidental only, and arise from causes external to the 
Science itself: its specuktive character, as an inquiry into 
the laws of thought, is internal and essential. To the 
twofold character of Logic two conditions are necessary. 
Firstly, that there exist certain mental laws to which 
every sound thinker is bound to conform. Secondly, that 
it is possible to transgress those laws, or to think unsoundly. 
On the former of these conditions depends the possibility 
of Logic as a speculative Science ; on the latter, its possi- 
bility as a practical Science or Art. Now, if we look at 
these two conditions with reference to the actual contents 
of pure Logic, it is manifest that the abrogation of the first 
would utterly annihilate the whole Science ; whereas the 
abrogation of the second would at most only necessitate 
the removal of a few excrescences, leaving the main body 
of Logical doctrine substantially as it is at present. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the difference between sound and 
unsound reasoning could be discerned in individual cases 
as a matter of fact, but that we had no power of classifying 
the several instances of each and referring them to certain 
common principles. It is clear that, under such a supposi- 
tion, the present contents of Lo^c, speculative and prac- 
tical, could have no existence. The number of sound and 
unsound thinkers in the world might remain much as it is 
now, but the impossibility of investigating the principles 
of the one and applying them to the correction of the 
other would make an Art or Science of Logic unattainable. 

concipi potest; sola Logica artificialis docens ea est, qnse doceri adeoqao 
in numenim disciplinarum philosophicarum rcfcrri potest. Atqne ideo 
quoiiue Logicam dcfinivimus per sciontiara, minimo autcm per artem vol 
habitnm in gcnere, quod genus convcnit Logics utenti." 
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But let T18 imagine, on the other hand, a race of intelligent 
beings, subject to the same laws of thought as mankind, 
but incapable of transgressing them in practice. The 
elements of existing Logic, the Concept, the Judgment, 
the Syllogism, would remain unaltered. The Science 
of Lo^c would investigate the laws of unemng Reason, 
as the Science of Astronomy investigates the unvarying 
laws of the heavenly phenomena ; but an Art of Logic, to 
preserve the mind from error, would be as absurd as an 
Art of Astronomy proposing to control and regulate the 
planets in their courses. From these considerations it 
follows that, even granting Logic to be, under existing 
circumstances, both Science and Art, yet the former is 
an essentia], the latter an accidental, feature ; the one is 
necessarily interwoven with the elements of the system, 
the other a contingent result of the infirmities of those 
who possess it. In this respect, pure Logic may not 
unfairly be compared to Mechanics treated as a branch 
of Mathematics. As Sciences, both proceed deductively 
from assumptions more or less inconsistent with the actual 
state of things. As Arts, neither can be put in practice 
without making allowance for contingencies neglected in 
the scientific theory. The assumed logical perfection of 
thought bears about the same relation to the ordinary 
state of the human mind as the assumption of pei-fectly 
rigid levers and perfectly flexible cords bears to the action 
of those instruments in practice. But, on the other hand, 
the possibility of making such allowances implies that the 
difference between practice and theory is one of degree 
only, and not of kind. The instrument as used may not 
be identical with the instrument as contemplated, but it 
must be supposed capable of approximation to it. A '^ 
ence of the Laws of Thought is only vaLvxabl^ vci ^q 1 

2* 
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its laws are acknowledged to bo those to which actual 
thinking ought, as far as possible, to conform, and which, 
if fully complied with, would represent only the better 
pci-formance of existing obligations, not the imposition of 
new ones. The same may bo said of Ethical Philosophy 
likewise. In describing the perfection of moral and intel- 
lectual virtue, we describe a standard to which, in the 
existing state of human nature, no man does or can 
attain ; but the whole value of the portrait is derived 
from its being a more or less accurate representation of 
man as he ought to be, not the imaginary sketch of a being 
of a totally distinct kind.* 

In order therefore to the right appreciation of any given 
system of Logic, it becomes necessary to ask. What is the 
actual nature of Thought as an operation, to what laws is 
it subject, and to what extent are they efficient ? This 
inquiry does not, strictly speaking, fall within the province 
of Logic itself No Science is competent to criticise its 
own principles. That there is such an operation as think- 
ing, and certain laws to which it is bound to conform, the 
Logician does not question, but assumes. Whether there 
are other mental operations besides thinking, and whether 
these must act in combination with Thought for the at- 
tainment of any special class of truths ; — these and such 
like questions it is beyond his province to investigate. His 
own branch of inquiry is twofold, partly constructive, and 
partly critical. In the former capacity, he inquires, what 
are the several forms, legitimate or illegitimate, which 

1 ''Bficic, Ijogik und Ethik, haben Vorschrijlen aufzustfUen, nach wclchcn 
Bicli, hicr das Dcnkcn, dort das Handeln richtcn snJl, obj!:lclch es eicli eins 
wie das anderc. aus psycholojpsohcn Grunden gar oft in der Wirklicbkcit 
niclitdamach riohtct, und niclit damach richten fcaim. "— Herbort. Psy- 
choloijie als Wissensrhoji, Th. !i. § 1 19. 
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Thought as a product will assume, according as the act of 
thinking is or is not conducted in conformity to its ^ven 
laws. In the latter capacity, he sifts and examines the 
special products of this or that thinker, and pronounces 
them, according to the features which they exhibit, to be 
legitimately produced or otherwise.* 

Beyond the boundaries of pure Logic there is thus 
another and important field of inquiry. Is the mind capa- 
ble of other operations besides those of Thought ; and are 
there other kinds of mental rectitude besides that which 
results from the conformity of Thought to its own laws ? 
Do the several mental faculties act in the pursuit of truth 
conjointly or separately ? Does each process guarantee 
the complete attainment of a limited class of truths, or 
the attainment of a single element which becomes truth 
only in combination ? Do the Laws of Thought, as as- 
sumed by Logic, exhibit those features which, from the 
general constitution of the human mind and the peculiar 
character of the thinking faculty, they might be expected 
to exhibit? In relation to these and similar questions, 
Logic is subordinate to Psychology. 

To Psychology we must look for the explanation and 
justification of the peculiar features of Logic. Logic, says 
one antagonist, furnishes no criterion of material truth 
and falsehood. It may be that, from the constitution of 
the human mind, such a criterion is impossible. Its prin- 
ciples, says another, are mere frivolous tautologies. It 
may be that this very tautology has a psychological sig- 
nificance, that it is the necessary consequence of a mind 
gazing upon its own laws. It is barren in the production 



1 See Claaberg, Logical Proleg. S vili. Drobisch, NeuA DccrstaUunQ Aw 
ZogOr, §9. VT\eB, System der LogOc, S 1. 
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of positive science. It may be that Thought alone was 
never designed by man's Maker to be otherwise. As an 
instrument, it has attempted much and accomplished little. 
The fault may lie, not in the tool, but in the workman. 
Before we condemn Logic for what it does not perform, or 
despise it for what it does, it may be as well to ask, what 
we may learn elsewhere of the nature of the thinking 
faculty, and what it may reasonably be expected to ac- 
complish. 

In order, therefore, to determine accurately the province 
and capabilities of Logic, it will be necessary to examine 
the psychological distinction between Thought, properly 
so called, and other phenomena of mind. This being as- 
certained, there will remain the inquiry, in what manner 
our consciousness itself and the several objects submitted 
to it may be regarded as subject to law; what are the dif- 
ferent classes of laws, whether of the subject or of the 
object, the characteristic features of each, their mode of 
determining the several operations subject to them, and 
the consequent character of the respective products. 

Every state of consciousness necessarily implies two 
elements at least: a conscious subject, and an object of 
which he is conscious. In every exercise, for example, of 
the senses, we may distinguish the object seen, heard, 
smelt, touched, tasted, from the subject seeing, hearing, 
smelling, touching, tasting. In every emotion of pleasure 
or of pain, there is a certain affection, agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, existing within me, and of this affection I am 
conscious. In every act of volition, there takes place a 
certain exercise of my will, and I am conscious that it 
takes place. In this point of view, it is not necessary to 
enter on the often disputed question, whether such states 
of consciousness furnish immediate evidence of the ex- 
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istence of a world external to ourselves. That of which 
I am directly conscious may be an object numerically dis- 
tinct from myself or it may be a modification of my own 
mind. All that need be insisted upon here is, that there 
is present an individual object, whether thing, act, or state 
of mind, and that we are conscious of such an object as 
existing within or without ourselves. A psychological 
dualism is implied in the very notion of consciousness : 
whether this necessarily involves an ontological dualism, 
is beyond our present purpose to inquire.* 

But to constitute an act of Thought^ more is required 
than the immediate relation of subject to object in con- 
sciousness. Every one of the above states might exist in 
a mind totally incapable of thought. Let us suppose, for 
example, a being, in whose mind every successive state of 
consciousness was forgotten as soon as it had taken place. 
Every individual object might be presented to him pre- 
cisely as it is to us. Animals, men, trees, and stones, 
might be successively placed before his eyes ; pleasure, 
and pain, and anger, and fear, might alternate within him ; 
but, as each departed, he would retain no knowledge that 
Jit had ever existed, and consequently no power of com- 
parison with similar or dissimilar objects of an earlier or 
later consciousness. He would have no knowledge of 
such objects as referred to separate notions ; he could not 
say, this which I see is a man, or a horse ; this which I 
feel is fear, or anger. He would be deficient in the dis- 
tinctive feature of Thought, the concept or general notion 
resulting from the comparison of objects. Hence arises 

1 This point has been already argued ftilly and satisfactorily by the 
fi^reat modem advocate of Natural Dnnlism, Sir William Hamilton. The 
reader is referred to his edition of Reid's works, especially to his notes B 
and C, for a masterly dissertation on this important qacstLon. 
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the important distinction between Intuitions^ in which 
the object is immediately related to the conscious mind, 
and Thoughts^ in which the object is mediately related 
through a concept' gained by comparison. The former 
contains two elements only, the subject and the object 
standing in present relation to each other. The latter 
contains three elements, the thinking subject, the object 
about which he thinks, and the concept mediating between 
the two.' Thus even the exercise of the senses upon pre- 
sent objects, in the manner in which it is ordinarily per- 
formed by a man of mature faculties, does not consist of 
mere intuition, but is accompanied by an act of thought. 
In mere intuition, all that is simultaneously presented to 
the sense appears as one whole ; but mere intuition does 
not distinguish its several parts from each other under this 

1 Here, and thronp^hout the following pages, the word Intuition is used 
in the extent of the German Anschauung^ to include all the products of 
the perceptive (external or internal) and imaginative faculties ; every act 
of consciousness, in short, of which the immediate object is an individmcU, 
thing, act, or state of mind, presented under the condition of distinct ex- 
istence in space or time. 

3 The revival of this term, unfortunately, till very recently, suffered to 
grow obsolete in philosophy, will need no apology with those who are 
acquainted with the writings of Sir W. Hamilton. It is absolutely neoe*- 
sary to distinguish in language between the act of thought and its prod- 
uct, a distinction expressed in Greek by ySija-is and ySrifia, and in the fol- 
lowing remarks by conception and concept. The latter term has been ftilly 
sanctioned by the usage of French philosophers, as well as of the emi- 
nent writer above mentioned. 

3 " In apprehending: an individual thing, either itself through sense or its 
representation in the phantasy, we have, in a certain sort, an absolute or 
irrespective cognition, which is justly denominated immediaief by contrast 
to tlic more relative and mediate knowledge which, subsequently, we com- 
pass of the same object, when, by a comparative act of the understanding, 
we refer it to a class, that is, think or recognize it, by relation to other 
things, under a certain notion or general term."— Sir W. Hamilton, Beid*s 
Works, p. 801. 
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or that notion. I may see at once, in a single panorama, 
a ship upon the sea, an island lying behind it, and the sky 
above it. To mere intuition this is presented only in con- 
fusion, as a single object. To distingubh its constituent 
portions, as sea and land, ship and sky, requires a com- 
parison and classification of them relatively to so many 
separate concepts existing in the mind ; and such classifi- 
cation is an act of Thought.^ 

In every act of Consciousness the ultimate object is an 
individual. But in intuition this object is presented to 
the mind directly, and does not imply the existence, past 
or present, of anything but itself and the mind to which 
it is presented. In thought, on the other hand, the indi- 
vidual is represented by means of a concept, which contains 
certain attributes applicable to other individuals of the 
same kind. ' This implies that there have been presented 
to the mind prior objects of intuition, originating the con- 
cept or general notion to which subsequent objects are 
referred. Hence arises another important distinction. All 
intuition is direct and presentative ; all thought is indirect 
and representative. 

This distinction necessitates a further remark on the 
characteristic feature of thought, as compared with one 
special class of intuitions. That sensitive perception 

1 Hoffbancr, Logih, ^ 10. 

• The tciins represent, representation, etc., are, here and throughoat the 
present work, nsed in a wider sense than that to which thoy are confined 
by Sir W. Hamilton. With that philosopher, the representative faculty 
is f ynon}nnoas with the imagination proper, and the above terms are used 
exclusively with reference to individual objects. See Beid's Works, pp. S0.\ 
809; Disrvssions, p. 13. In the following pages the term represetiUUion and 
its cognates are extended so as to include the concept, which is reprcsenta- 
tlre of many individuals, as well as the image, which is representative 
of one. 
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takes place through the medium of a representative idea, 
is a hypothesis which was made more than questionable 
by the philosophy of Rcid, and may be regarded as com- 
pletely overthrown by the recent labors of his illuetrioos 
editor, Sir William Hamilton. But there still remains the 
faculty of Imagination, whose office is the production of 
images representative of the several phenomena of Per- 
ception,^ internal as well as extemaL In relation to this 



1 The tenn Perception requires a fbw words in explanation. In modern 
philosophy, fh)m Descartes to Reid, this term was used wideljr, ai ooez- 
tensive with Apprehension or Consciousness in general, with some mioor 
modifications, for an account of which the reader is referred to Sir W. 
Hamilton's Reid, p. 876. By Rcid and his followers it was used fbr the 
consciousness of an external object presented to the mind through the 
orp:ans of sense, as distinguished firom Sensation, the consciousness of an 
affection of the subject through the same orj^ns. In this sense they an 
clearly distinguished by M. Rover Ck>llard, Jouffroy's Rcid, iii. p. 329. 
" II y a dans l'op<$ration du toucher sensation et perception tout ensemble; 
chnngement d'etat ou modification intdrieure, c'est la sensation; connais- 
sance d'un objet exttfrieur, c'est la perception." Cf. Reid, Intell. Poweri, 
Essay i. ch. i. Stewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, \ 15. Accordinf^ to 
M. Royer CoUard, the senses of smell, hearing, and taste, give rise to sen- 
sations only; touch is in every case a union of sensation and perccptkm; 
while sight holds an intermediate and doubtful position, as informing na 
of the existence of extension, but only In two dimensions of space. Sir 
W. Ilamilton, on the other hand, holds that the general consciousness of 
the locality of a sensorial affection ought to be regarded as a Perceptkm 
proper; and, in accordance with this view, he has announced the import- 
ant law, that Sensation and Perception, though always coexistent, are, as 
re(;ardA their intensity, always in an inverse ratio to each other. Some 
recent French philosophers, influenced by the union of physiologicjil with 
psycholot^ical researches, have employed the term Perception in another 
sense, to denote Sensation with Consciousness, Sensation being extende<l 
to those affections of the nervous organism of which we are not conscious. 
This occurs in the Avritings of Maine de Biran, and appears to have misled 
M. Iwnvaisson into imagining that that philosopher had anticipated the 
above-mentioned law of Sir W. Ilaniiltoii. The passajje alluded to is 
apparently one in the ivV-wi/ sitr /a tlvannjji>sition tk la Pcnae'iy p. 110, but 
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faculty, the criterion above given as characteristic of 
Thought requires a few words of explanation. 

Imagination, regarded as a product, may be defined, the 
ecmaeiousness of an image in the mind resembling and rep- 
ttocat iDg an object of intuition.^ It is thus at the same 
t\vA%* presentative and representative. It is presentative 
of' tire image which has its own distinct existence in con- 
MioaiBRefla, irrespective of its relation to the object which 
it is supposed to represent. It is representative of the ob- 
Jfld which that image resembles ; and such resemblance is 
only possible on the condition that the image be, like the 
object, individual. If we try to form in our minds the 

the iMembUmce is merely TerM. A nearer anticipation may perhaps be 
A>and in Kant, Anthropdogie, S 20. 

In the text, Perception is employed to denote all those states of Con- 
•doniness which are presentative only, not representative. It will thus 
Jadode all Intoitions except those of Imagination, and may be divided 
teo external or sensitive, and internal; the former corresponding^ to the 
Perception of Beid. This use of the term, allowance bein^ made for a 
diffaient theory of external Perception, accords with that of Kant. 

^This is the ordinary psychological sense of Imagination; however 
variously the term may have been employed in reference to poetry, and 
§gBaenll7 to the philosophy of taste. It corresponds with the definition 
given by Descartes (Meditatio Secunda), '* imaginari nihil aliud est quam rH 
corporeoi figvawn $eu imaginem conUmplari; " except that the latter is incor- 
lecCly limited to the reproduction of objects of sight only. The beaatiM 
lines of Shelley ftimish an exact description of imagination relatively to 
two other senses : 

** Masio, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken.*' 

Bnt the operation of the imaginative faculty must not be confined even 
to the general field of sensations. The important question, How many 
presentative faculties has man? will be referred to again. The province 
of imagination will be dctcrmincfl by the answer to this question, as every 
original presentation may be represented in a phantasm. 

3 
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image of a triangle, it must be of some individual figure, 
equilateral, isosceles, or scalene. It is impossible tbat it 
should be at the same time all of these, or none. It may 
bear more or less resemblance to the object which it repre- 
sents ; but it can attain resemblance at all only by being, 
like the object itself^ individual. I may recall to mind, 
with more or less vividness, the features of an absent 
friend, as I may paint his portrait with more or less ac- 
curacy ; but the likeness in neither case ceases to be the 
individual representation of an individual man. But my 
notion of Man in general can attain universality only 
by surrendering resemblance. It becomes the indifferent 
representative of all mankind only in so far as it has no 
special likeness to any one. It is thus not the adequate 
and actual representative of any single object, but an in- 
adequate and potential representative of many; that i% 
it may in different acts of thought be employed in relation 
to distinct, and in some respects dissimilar, individuals of 
the same class. From this neglect of individual charao- 
teristics arises the first distinguishing feature of a concept; 
viz. that it cannot in itself he depicted to sense or imaginOf 
tion} It is not the sensible image of one object, but an 
intelligible relation between many. 

A second important charactcrbtic of all concepts is, that 
they require to he faced in a representative sign. This 
characteristic cannot indeed be determined a priori^ from 
the mere notion of the concept as universal, but it may be 
proved to a moral certainty a posteriori^ by the inability 
of which in practice every man is conscious, of advancing, 
without the aid of symbols, beyond the individual objects 
of sense or imagination. In the presence of several indi- 
viduals of the same species, the eye may observe points of 

1 Cf. IlamiltOD on Rciil, p. 300. 
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similarity between tbem ; and in this no symbol is needed ; 
but every feature thus observed is the distinct attribute of 
a distinct individual, and, however simihir, cannot be re- 
garded as identical. For example: I see lying on the 
table before me a number of shillings of the same coinage. 
Examined severally, the image and superscription of each 
is undistinguishable from that of its fellow ; but^ in view- 
ing them side by side, space is a necessary condition of 
my perception ; and the difference of locality is sufficient 
to make them distinct, though similar, individuals.^ The 
same is the case with any representative image, whether 
in a mirror, in a painting, or in the imagination, waking 
or dreaming. It can only be depicted as occupying a cer- 
tain place ; and thus as an individual and the representa- 
tive of an individual. It is true that I cannot say that it 
represents this particular coin rather than that ; and con- 
sequently it may be considered as the representative of 
all, ttiecessivdy but not simtdtaneously. To find a repre- 
sentative which shall embrace all at once, I must divest it 
of the condition of occupying space ;' and this, experience 
assures us, can only be done by means of symbols^ verbal 
or other, by which the concept is fixed in the understand- 
ing. Such, for example, is a verbal description of the coin 
in question, which contains a collection of attributes freed 
from the condition of locality, and hence from all resem- 
blance to an object of sense. If we substitute Time for 
Space, the same remarks will be equally applicable to the 
objects of our internal consciousness. Every appetite and 
desire, every affection and volition, as presented^ is an in- 

1 On this gronnd Kant refutes Leibnitz's principle of the identity of in- 
discentaUes, a principle applicable to concepts, bat not to objects of intu- 
ition. 

« Compare Hcrbart, Ptpchdogie als TFifteretd^/t, \ 1*». WerloejNV.^ A<^» 
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dividual state of consciousness, distinguished from every 
other by its relation to a different period of time. States 
in other respects exactly similar may succeed one another 
at regular intervals ; but the hunger which I feel to^ay is 
an individual feeling, as numeiically distinct from that 
which I felt yesterday, or that which I shall feel to-mor- 
row, as a shilling lying in my pocket is from a similar 
shilling lying at the bank. Whereas my notion of hunger, 
or fear, or volition, is a general concept, having no relation 
to one period of time rather than to another, and, as suoh, 
requires, like other concepts, a representative sign. 

Language, taking the word in its widest sense, is thus 
indispensable, not merely to the communication, but to 
the formation of Thought. This doctrine is not unfire- 
quently estimated as the correlative or consequent of that 
which derives all knowledge from sensation; an estimate 
apparently warranted by the association of the two theories 
in the philosophy of Condillac. But it would not be 
difficult to show that the ultra-sensational philosophy is 
that which could most easily dispense with the necessity 
of introducing language at all. Ideas, says Condillac, are 
but transformed sensations ; and his disciple, Destatt de 
Tracy, has earned the doctrine to its fullest development 
in the aphorism penser c'est sentir. But who imagines* 
language to be essential to sensation ? Or who does not 
see that the introduction of such an instrument for the 
purpose of transforming our sensations implies the exist- 
ence of a mental power which mere sensation can never 
confer? It is only on the supposition that the concept is 
something distinct from and unlike all the products of the 
senses, that the representative symbol becomes necessary. 
Sensation, imagination, and memory, so far as the latter is 
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distinct firom thought,^ may dispeitse with its assiBtanoe^ 
As for the crowning extravagance of Home Tooke, who 
tells ns that what are called operations of mind are merely 
operations of language, we have only to ask, what makes 
language operate ? It might as reasonably be maintained 
that n coat is not the work of the tailor, bat merely of his 
needle. Bat it is the perpetual error of the sensational 
school to confound the indispensable condition of a thing 
with the thing itself Thought is not sensation, though 
the exercise of the senses is a necessary preliminary to that 
of the understanding. Science is not a well-constructed 
language, as the skill of the painter is not indentical with 
the goodness of his brushes and colors; yet we must 
acknowledge that the power of the artist could neither 
have been acquired nor exhibited, had these necessary 
implements been withheld. 

The above view of the relation of thought to language 
18 sometimes met by the following dilemma. ^ Language, 
you say, is essential to thought ; yet language itself, if not 
of divine origin, must have been thought out by man. 
You must, therefore, be prepared to defend in its utmost 
rigor the hypothesis of a supernatural origin of speech ; or 
yon most allow that its inventor, at least, was a man 
capable of thinking without its aid."' To solve this 

1 So fur, namelj, as It coiresponds to the AtH^ni, not to the hfdfuninf 
of Aristotle. The neglec^of this distinction led Condillac to deny that 
hmtes have any memoTy, since they are destitute of langna|];e. Aristotle, 
with more accuracy, allows that memory is common to men and brutes, 
hut reminiscence peculiar to the former. See De Iliemoria, ch. 3, ^ 25. 

' See Rousseau, Dimman mar Torigine de VinagdlU€ parmi let homme$, 
Fkemi^re Partie. " Franchissons pour un moment Tespaoe immense qui 
dot se trouver entre le pur ^tat de nature et le hespin des Ungues ; et cher^ 
dions, en les snpposant n^cessaires, comment dies purent commencer h 
f'teWr. KoaveUe difficult^ pire encqre qme U P«^QI^Asbol\)^\ ^i^ i^^Ok 

8« 
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dilemma, we need not call in aid the curions hypothesis 
of Condillac, who held that the dependence of thought 
on sensation (and by implication on language) was a 
consequence of the fall of Adam ; we need only observe 
what actually takes place in the formation of language 
and thought among ourselves. To the child learning to 
speak, words are not the signs of thoughts, but of intuitions; 
the words man and horse do not represent a collection 
of attributes, but are only the name of the individual now 
before him. It is not until the name has been successively 
appropriated to various individuals, that reflection b^ns 
to inquire into the common features of the class.^ Lan- 
guage, therefore, as taught to the infant, is chronologically 
prior to thought and posterior to sensation. In inquiring 
how far the same process can account for the invention 
of language, which now takes place in the learning it, the 
real question at issue is simply this : Is the act of giving 
names to individual objects of sense a thing so completely 
beyond the power of man, created in the full maturity 
of his Acuities, that we must suppose a divine Instructor 
performing precisely the same office as is now performed 
for the infant by his mother or his nurse ; teaching him, 
that is, to associate this sound with this sight f This 
question may be answered affirmatively or negatively, but 
in either case it has nothing to do with the relation of 
language to thought, properly so called.* 

liommcfl ont ca besoin do la parole pour apprcndro k penser, fls ont en 
bieii plus besoin enrorc do savoir penser pour trouver Tart do la parole." 

1 See Adam Smith's ConsicUrathns concerning the. first Formation qf Lanf 
giiageSf appended to his Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

^ On this subject, the following^ remarks of Maine do Biran are well 
worthy of attention: "Pour que ces premiers sif^nes donnds devlenncnt 
qnelqne ehose pour rindividu qui s'cn sort, II faut qn'il les Institue lul- 
mCmc uno secondo fois par son actlvitd propro, ou qu'il y attache nn sens. 
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In relation to this question, the reader must be careful 
not to confuse Language with Articulations. The case 
of the deaf and dumb, so often quoted as an instance 
of thought without language, is in this respect utterly 
irrelevant. The education of these persons consists in the 
substitution of a system of signs addressed to the eye 
or the hand in the place of one addressed to the ear. 
This system performs precisely the same office in relation 
to them that speech performs in the ordinary mental 
'^development of children: it constitutes, in fact, their 
language. They are thus in no respect an exceptional 
case; and the whole question has to be considered on 
general, not on special data. I cannot perceive any other 
man's thoughts as they pass in his mind : I can only infer 
their existence by perceptible signs ; and this presupposes 
an established system of communication. The only valid 
method of investigating the relation between thought and 
q>eech is to examine the only instances in which both 

Geox qui pensent qae I'bomme n'efit pa jamais inTenter le langage, si Dica 
Illume ne le lai eOt donn^ on r^v^^, ne me semblcnt pas bicn entendre la 
qoefltfon de I'institiition da lanjrage : f\a oonfondent sans cesso le fond aree 
lea fonnes. Sappos^ que Dieu edt doim4 k Thomme one lanj^e touta 
faite on un syst^me parfait do signes articolds ou dcrits proprcs a oxpri- 
mer toutes ses id<^ : il s'agissait toi]0oar8 poor I'hommc, d'attribucr k 
cbaque sl|^e sa valcnr on son sens propre, c'est-lirdlro d'instituer vbrltablo- 
ment oe sijinDe avec une intention et dans an bat con9a par I'Otre intelli- 
gent, de meme qae I'enfant institue Ics premiers signes quand il trans- 
forme les cris qai lui sont donnds par la nature en y^ritablcs signcs de 
reclame. 

" La difflcalt^ du probl^mo psychologique, qui conslste k determiner lea 
facaltes qui ont dA concourir k Tinstitution dn premier lan^ge, subsiste 
done la mSme, soit que les signes qui sont la forme et comme le mat^ 
ricl de ce langage aient 4t6 donnc^s ou r6y6\4A par la supreme intelligence, 
soit qu'ils aient 6t6 inventdo par Thommc ou sn^drds par les iddes ou les 
aentimens dont ils sont Texprcssion." — NouveOes Consideratiojis sur les rap- 
porti du phifsique et du moral de Vhomme, p. 93. 
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elements are presented^ the operations of my own con- 
sciousness. Accepting what is there given in combination, 
I must endeavor by analysis to ascertain how much of 
the compound phenomenon is necessary, and how much 
accidental. 

The concept, as thus described, is the characteristic 
feature of Thought proper, as distinguished from other 
facts of consciousness : and the thinking process may bo 
adequately defined as the act of knowing or judging of 
things by means of conc^ts} It remains to inquire what, 
according to this definition, must be the limits within 
which Thought is operative, and what, consequently, will 
be the distinguishing character of its laws. 

Thought is only operative within the field of possible 
experience ; t. e., upon such objects as can be presented in 
an actual intuition or represented in an imaginary one. 
For the concept is the result of data furnished by intui- 
tion ; and its legitim^y, as an object of thought, must be 
tested by reference to the same data. It is true that the 
concept itself, as such, cannot be presented intuitively; 
but it must contain no attribute which is incompatiUe 
with the intuitive presentation of its object. The concept 
is not itself individual, but it must comprehend such 
attributes as are capable of individualization, such as can 
coexist in an object of intuition. The notion of a triangle^ 



1 '• Dcr Vcrstand iibcrhaupt kann als ein Vermojren zu arthcilen voi^ 
f;ostcllt wcrden. Denn cr Ut nach dcm Obtgen ein Vermo^n za dcnkcD. 
Dcnkcn Ul das Erkenntniiss durch Begriffc" Kant, Kritik der nin, Vem. 
(p. 70). An exact adherent of Kant would ro^^rd the definition givca in 
the text OS tantoloj^cal ; for with him the provinces of Thou{chtand Jud^. 
iiK'ut arc coextensive, and all jiid^rmcnt requires concepts. But as in the 
following remarks the province of judgment is extended beyond that of 
thought, the limitatiou becomes noccssary. 
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as a rectilinear figure of three sides, does not itself contain 
the attributes of equilateral, isosceles, or scalene ; but it is 
capable of being combined with any one of the three in a 
perceived or imagined figure. But a rectilinear figure of 
two sides is, by the application of the same test, shown 
to be no concept at all. So long as we merely unite the 
attributes in speech, without attempting to combine them 
in an individual object, we may not be aware that we are 
talking nonsense ; the attempt to imagine the figure shows 
at once the incompatibility of the attributes. This, then, 
is the criterion of positive thinking. A form of words, 
uniting attributes not presentable in an intuition, is not 
the sign of a thought, but of the negation of all thinking. 
Conception must thus be carefully distinguished, as well 
from mere imagination, as from a mere understanding 
of the meaning of words.^ Combinations of attributes 
logically impossible may be expressed in language per- 
fectly intelligible. There is no difficulty in understanding 
the meaning of the phrase bilinear figure^ or iroti-golcL 
The language is intelligible, though the object is incon- 
ceivable. On the other hand, though all conception 
implies imagination, yet all imagination does not imply 
conception. To have a valid conception of a horse, I 
must not only know the meaning of the several attributes 
constituting the definition of the animal, but I must also 
bo able to combine those attributes in a representative 



1 These hare been confbandcd by others besides Rcld. Thus Aldrich, 
after defining Simple Apprehension as nudua rei conceptus inldlectivus, pro- 
ceeds : " Si quis dixerit Triangulum (eq^ulaterum esse ceqniangulumj possam 
Apprehensione Simplid incomplexa intclligere qald sibi vclint sin^la 
Orationfs hnjos vocabala." Apprehension in this sense is not a logical 
process at all, and is not governed by any of the laws of logical thinking. 
— Cf. Hamilton on Beid, p. 377. 
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image ; that is, to individualize them. TIiia, however, is 
not mere imagination, it is imagination relatively to a 
concept. I not only sec as it were the image with the 
miners eye, but I also think of it as a horse, as possessing 
the attributes of a given concept, and called by a name 
expressive of them. But mere imagination is possible 
without any such relation. Without any effort to recall 
an object by means of its distinctive attributes, I may 
be passively conscious of the continuance, in a weaker 
state, of a sensible or otherwise intuitive impression, when 
the object which gave rise to it is no longer present. This 
is the Imagination which is described by Ai*istotle as a 
kimi of weak sensation^ and as sensitive imagination} 
When coupled with a consciousness of the past existence 
of the impression which it represents, it forms the Memory^ 
as distinguished from the Reminiscence, of Aristotle.' This 
kind of imagination does not in itself involve a distinction 
or comparison of presentations : it is compatible with an 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the existence of any presen- 
tations, save the one represented by the image. Concep- 
tion, on the other hand, in its lowest degree, implies at 
least a comparison and distinction of this from that* 
When exhibited, as for its ultimate verification it must 
bo, in the construction of an individual image answering 
to the general notion, it is still an act of thought, rather 
tlian of intuition ; and when coupled with the conscious 
effort to recall a past impression, it answers in some 
degree to the Heminiacence of Aristotle.* 

1 Bhft. T. 11. « Ve Anima, HI. 11. « J)e Mrmort'a, c. 1. 

* " The riHlfpttnTKllnu:, thoii;rht proper, notion, concept, etc., mny coin- 
cide or not Willi Imu^dn&tion, representation ])i-oper, iina<re, etc. The two 
fiicultic.s do not coincide In a general notion; for we cannot represent Man 
or llorso in au actual imago withoat individualizing tho nuivcnml; and 
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Conception, where it does not coincide with imagination, 
implies imagination as the test of its validity. To form 
the notion of a class as distinguished from an individual, I 
must emancipate the attributes of which I am conscious 
from their connection with a definite time and place, and 
this, as has been already observed, requires the intervention 
of language. The consciousness of a general notion is thus 
an instance of symbolical as distinguished from intuitive 
knowledge;^ and the act of Conception, viewed apart from 
Imagination, could only consist in the enumeration, by 
means of verbal or other symbols, of the different parts 
constituting a given notion.' But the symbol, though in- 

thns contndiction emerges. Bat fai the Individual, say Socrates or Bu- 
cephalus, they do coincide; for I see no valid ground why we Bhould not 
Ckimk, in the strict sense of the word, or conceive the individuals which wo 
reprmeni.'* — Sir W. Hamilton, Diacttssjons, p. 13. The Reminiscence of 
Aristotle will indade this kind of ima^j^nation under it, as the lust step of 
the process. 

1 This distinction is due to Leibnitz. See his Meditaiumes de Cognitione, 
Veriiate, et Ida's, Opera, ed. Erdmann, p. 79. 

^**In cogtatUmt symbotioa prima mentis cpcralio absolvitur recensione vocab- 
nisniai, vd dLiorum tignonim, quibus ea indigiiantur qua nolionem rti distinc' 
iam imgndiuMiur. £tenim in cognitione symbolica tantnmmodo verbis 
enandamos quss in ideis continentur, vol aliis signis eadcm rcprseseuta- 
mos. Ideas vero Ipsas verbis aut signis aliis indigitatas non intucmur. 
Qoare cum In cognitione Intnitiva prima mentis operatlo absolvatur si 
sttentionein successive in idea rei ad ca dirigimus quie notioncm distinc- 
tam generis vel speciei ingrediuntur, singula autem hsBc enunciabilia sint, 
•deoque vocabulis vol signis aliis indigitari possint; in cognitione symbol- 
ica prima mentis operatlo absolvi debet recensione vocabulorura, vel rep- 
nesentatione aliorum signorum, quibus ea denotantur, qao) notioncm rei 
distlnctam Ingrediuntur. Ita prima mentis operatlo in cognitione symbol- 
lea arboris absolvitur, si dicimus vcgitabilc, quod ox trunco, mmis, siircu- 
lis et foUis constat; etenim sigillatim rcccnsemus verba quibus ea indi<^i- 
tantnrquie in orboribus tanquam communia distinguimus, conscquentcr 
qnss notioncm arboris in gcnere, quatcnus distincta est, ingrediuntur. 
Non aatom jam nobis quiestio est, ntrum notio distincta sit coixL\^le.t& 
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dispensable as an instrument of thought, lends itself with 
equal fucility to every combination, and thus furnishes no 
criterion by which we can distinguish between sense and 
nonsense, between the conceivable and the inconceivable. 
A round square^ or a bilinear figure^ is, as a form of 
speech, quite as possible as a straight line^ or an equilateral 
triangle. The mere juxtaposition of words does not indi- 
cate the possibility or impossibility of the corresponding 
notion, until we attempt to construct in imagination an in- 
dividual object in accordance with it. Till this criterion is 
a]>]>lied, the act of conception is rather a substitute for 
consciousness than a mode of consciousness itself. The 
sign is substituted for the thing signified ; a step wliich 
considerably facilitates the performance of complex opera- 
tions of thought, but in the same proportion endangers the 
logical accuracy of each successive step ; since we do not, 
in each, stop to verify our signs. Words, as thus employed, 
resemble algebraical symbols, which, during the process of 
a long calculation, we combine in various relations to each 
other, without at the moment thinking of the original sig- 
nification assigned to each. But those who, on this ac- 
count, would reduce the whole of thought to an algebraical 
computation, overlook the most important feature, the ver- 
ification, namely, of the result, according to the logical 
conditions of conception, after the algebraical process is 
finished. It may be convenient, in the course of a compli- 
cated reasoning, to assume the logical accuracy of the sub- 



ntqno dctcrminntn, ntqne orationc Ista tall? notio Rlgnlflcctnr, ut hnec dcfl- 
Tiiiionis loio inscrvlrc possit. Sutllcit enim hie ca si^^illalim cnunclaii 
qujv tiieiite ab idea n-i scparaiitiir, diiin dlstinctc nobi8 geims vol spccicm 
rcpnusentarc i-onamur. Pcndet cnini co;nHtio fiyml)olloa ab intaitiva, 
quam siipi)OTiit ct ad quam n.'fertur. Quicquid i^itur l:uic dccst, idem 
ctiam illi dccssc debet." — Wolf, P»ycholo(jia Empirua, § 3*J8. 
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ordinate parts, and to employ their respective symbols on 
this assumption. But what the concept gains in flexibility 
it loses in distinctness ; and the logical and algcbr;iical 
perfections are thus in an inverse ratio to each other. It 
therefore becomes necessary, at the end of the process, to 
submit the result to the logical test, to which each step has 
been tacitly supposed to conform ; that of the possible co- 
existence of the several attributes in an individual oV>jcct.^ 

The above remarks will necessitate some modification 
of the doctrines ordinarily taught in logical treatises con- 
cerning general notions, or, as they are commonly though 
not very happily called, abstract ideas. We are told that 
the mind examines a number of individual objects, agree- 
ing in some features and differing in others, that it sepa- 
rates the points in which they agree from those in which 
they differ, and makes, of the former only, an abstract idea 
or general notion, which is indifferently applicable to all 
the individuals from which it was derived, and by virtue 
of which they are all called by a common name. 

The reality of this process of Abstraction,' and of the 

1 " Pleramqiie, pratertim in anal jsi lonftiore, non totam flimul naturam 
FBi intaemar, seel renim loco signb utimur, quorum oxplicationem in pr»- 
■enti aliqoa cogitadone compendii causa solemns prsetermittere, Bcicntes, 
aot eredentes nos earn habere in potcstate : ita cum chilio^onum, sen poly- 
gonam mille cqoalium laterum coj2:ito, non semper naturam lateris, et 
nqnolitatis, et roillenarii (sen cubi a denario) considero, scd vocabulis istis 
(quomm sensu obscure saltem, atqao imperfecte menti obversatur) in 
animo ntor loco idcamm, quas do iis habeo, quoniam mcmini mo si^^iflca- 
tionein istomm vocabulorum habere, oxplicationem autera nunc judico 
nocessariam non esse; qualem cojritationem ciecam, vol etiam symbolicam 
appellare soleo, qua et in Alf^cbra, et in Arithmctica utimur, iino fero 
ubique." — Leibnitz, Meditationes de Cognitionef Verita(f. el Ideis. 

*Drobisch obsenres that the term Abstraction is used Fomctimcs in a 
paycholo<;lcal, sometimes in a lof^^ical sense. In the former, we arc said 
to abstract the attention from certain distinctive features of objects pro* 

4 
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idea to which it is supposed to give rise, has been matter 
of considerable controversy among modem philosophers. 
Bishop Berkeley, and subsequently Hume, denied alto- 
gether the possibility of such an operation, on the following 
grounds. The general idea of a triangle, it was argued by 
Locke,^ is an imi>erfect idea, wherein parts of several differ- 
ent and Inconsistent ideas are put together. As limited to 
no particular kind of triangle, but comprehending all, it 
must be neither oblique, nor rectangle, neither equilateral, 
equicrural, nor scalene, but all and none of these at once. 
The abstract idea, as thus described, Berkeley easily per- 
ceived to be self-contradictory, and the doctrine suicidal. 
" I have a faculty," ho says, *• of imagining or representing 
to myself the ideas of those particular things I have per- 
ceived, and of variously compounding and dividing them. 
I can imagine a man with two heads, or the upper parts of 
a man joined to the body of a horse. I can consider the 
hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself^ abstracted or sepap 
rated from the rest of the body. But then, whatever hand 
or eye I imagine, it must have some particular shape and 
color. Likewise the idea of man that I frame to myself 
must be either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a straight 
or a crooked, a tall or a low, or a middle-sized man. To 
be plain, I own myself able to abstract in one aen»e^ aa 
when I consider some particular parts or qualities separa- 
ted from others, with which though they are united in 
some object, yet it is possible they may really exist without 



Bcntcfl {nhstmhfre a differmlm). In the latter, we are Paid to abstract oer- 
tni'n portions of a {civen concept fVom the remainder (ahstrahere diffrentias)^ 
Tlie former sense must be understood here, where we are considering; th« 
mental process by which concepts arc formed. To the latter, as a con- 
scions process of thought, the following remarks do not apply. 
1 Essap, book iv. ch. 7, ^ 9. 
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them. But I deny that I can abstract one from another, 
or conceive separately, those qualities which it is impossi- 
ble should exist so separated ; or that I can frame a gen- 
eral notion by abstracting from particulars in the manner 
aforesaid."^ 

^ It is, I know," continues the Bishop, ^ a point much in- 
sisted on, that all knowledge and demonstration are about 
universal notions, to which I fully agree : but then it doth 
not appear to me that those notions are formed by abstrao- 
Hon in the manner premised ; universality, so far ns I can 
comprehend, not consisting in the absolute, positive nature 
or conception of anything, but in the relation it bears to 
the particulars signified or represented by it : by virtue 
whereof it is that things, names, or notions, being in their 
own nature />ar<iCM/ar, are rendered universal. Thus when 
I demonstrate any proposition concerning triangles, it is to 
be supposed that I have in view the universal idea of a 
triangle ; which ought not to be understood as if I could 
frame an idea of a triangle which was neither equilateral, 
nor scalene, nor equicrural. But only that the ])articular 
triangle I consider, whether of this or that sort it matters 
not, doth equally stand for and represent all i*ectilinear tri- 
angles whatever, and is in that sense universal, .... 
Though the idea I have in view whilst I make the demon- 
stration be, for instance, that of an isosceles rectangular 
triangle, whose sides are of a determinate length, I may 
nevertheless be certain it extends to all other rectilinear 
triangles, of what sort or bigness soever ; and that, be- 
cause neither the right angle, nor the equality, nor deter- 
minate length of the sides, are at all concerned in the 
demonstration. It is true, the diagram I have in view in- 
cludes all these particulai-s ; but then there is not the least 

1 Principles qf Human Knowledge ^ IntroOL\icl\oxi, S"^* 
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mention made of them in the proof of the proposition. • • • 
And hei'e it must be acknowledged, that a man may con- 
sider a figure merely as triangular, without attending to 
the particular qualities of the angles or relations of the 
sides. So far he may abstract : but this will never prove 
that he can frame an abstract general inconsistent idea of 
a triangle.''^ On the other hand, it was argued by Reid, 
that if a man may consider a figure simply as tnangular, 
without attending to the particular qualities of the angles 
or i*elations of the sides, he must have some conception of 
this object of his consideration ; for no man can consider a 
thing which he does not conceive. He has a conception, 
therefore, of a triangular figure, merely as such ; and this 
is all that is meant by an abstract general conception of a 
triangle.* 

In this controversy, the question has been needlessly 
confused by the vague and inaccurate use of terms. Idea 
has been indifferently employed, by modem philosophera, 
to denote the object of thought, of imagination, and even 
(under the representative hypothesis) of perception.* Con- 
ception, again, has not been sufficiently distinguished, on 
the one side, from imagination, and, on the other, from a 
mere understanding of the meaning of words; and too 
little attention has been paid to the office of langnagei 
both as a substitute for consciousness, and as contributing 
to the distinctness of consciousness itsel£ It is not strictly 

1 Principles of Human KrtotcJedgff Introdaction, 4§ xv. xvi. 

2 Intellectual Powers^ Essay v. ch. 6. 

8 A8 it is somotimes convenient to have a funeral term indilTerently 
applicable to any object of internal consciousness, I have in the present 
worlc occasionally availed myself in this extent of the term /rf«i, reject- 
in*;, however, the representative idea of perception. But the term has 
been avoided wherever it is necessary to distinguish between two different 
states of consciousness. 
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correct to say that tho individual alone is perceived firsts 
and the general notion formed from it by abstraction ; for, 
without the assistance of the general notion, the indi- 
viduals themselves and their several parts could not be 
distinguished from each other. If I am to form a general 
notion of man by examining the individuals Peter, James, 
and John, and separating the accidents in which they 
diflfer from the essential points in which they agree, it is 
dear that I must previously have formed general notions 
of the parts thus separated from each other. In order to 
separate, by an act of thought, the figure common to a 
number of men from the accidents of stature, complexion, 
etc., peculiar to each, I must first be able to form distinct 
notions of the human Ijigure on the one side, and •f the 
several statures, complexions, etc., on the other. Abstrac- 
tion thus presupposes conception, no less than conception 
presupposes abstraction ; and we have still to learn how 
either process can be a preliminary condition to the other. 
The fact is, that our earliest consciousness is neither 
of the individual discerned as an individual, nor of the 
universal discerned as an imiversal, but of a confused 
mixture of the two, which it requires a further develop- 
ment of thought to analyze into the one or the othcr.^ 
Whatever we perceive occupies a definite position in time 
and space ; it is seen now and here/ so far it is an indi- 
vidual. But position in time and space does not constitute 
a mark by which this individual can be distinguished from 
that; I cannot by these relations alone lieterraine whether 
the object seen now and here is or is not the same indi- 
A'idnal that was formerly seen elsewhere. To discern the 
individual as such or the universal as such, I must by an 

* Sec Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphj/sia, p. 497. 

4* 
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act of thonght discern certain attributes as characteristic 
of one, and certain others as common to many ; and this 
power of discernment is gradually imparted to each of us 
in practice by the use of language, in which our earliest 
abstractions are given to us already made. In this gradual 
formation of distinct thought from confused intuition, it 
may in one sense indeed be said that our knowledge of the 
class is prior to that of the individual. For resemblances 
are noticed earlier than differences ; ^ and the names dis- 
tinctive of individuals are at first associated only with 
their general features. ** Children," says Aristotle, ^ at first 
call all men father^ and all women mother^ but afterwards 
they distinguish one person from another.*^ ' By degrees 
the individual attributes are discerned and separated from 
the generic ; but in the first instance the name is applied 
to different objects before we have learned to analyse the 
growing powers of speech and thought, to ask what we 
mean by each several use of this or that appellation, and 
to correct and fix the signification of words at first used 
vaguely and obscurely. Such is the actual service per- 
formed by language in the education of mankind under 
the existing conditions of social intercourse. What was 
the origin of language itself, and how far the same descrip- 
tion will apply to the mental development of the first man, 
is matter rather of ingenious conjecture than of scientifio 
explanation. 

Berkeley, therefore, was clearly right in denying the 
existence of any such process of Abstraction as that 
described by Locke. The error of the latter consisted 

' A contrary theory on this point i8 the source of most of the difflcaltica 
which Rousseau professes to find in accounting for the origin of general 
lanpia^ from the names given to individuals. 

s Fhy%, Autc, 1. 1. 
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in regarding Abstraction as a positive act of thought, 
instead of the mere negation of thought. Abstraction is 
nothing more than non-attention to certain i)arts of an 
object: we do not positively think of a triangle as neither 
equilateral, isosceles, nor scalene ; but we think of the 
figure as composed of three sides, without asking the 
question whether those sides are equal or unequal. But, 
on the other hand, Berkeley, in maintaining that all 
notions are in their own nature particular, has overlooked 
the fact that thought, and language as the instrument 
of thought, is necessary to distinguish the particular as 
p«tionlar, no less than the universal as universal; and 
that we are thus enabled, partially in intuitive and wholly 
in symbolical cognition, to discern generic attributes, and 
to constitute them an object of conception, witliout being 
conscious of the particulars by which they are accom- 
panied. Berkeley is right in denying that we can imagine 
the universal entirely apart from the particular, but, owing 
to the vague significance of the word idecL, he seems to 
speak of imagination as if it were coextensive with con- 
ception. In symbolical cognition, the latter process may 
be carried on apart from the former, subject, however, as 
has been already observed, to the condition of being 
tested as valid or invalid by the power of imagining a 
corresponding object. This distinction has been clearly 
indicated by Berkeley in another of his works ;^ and perhaps 
bis whole discussion needs only a more exact distinction 
between the perception of individuals in time and space 
and the recognition of them by their peculiar attributes, to 
render it philosophically unexceptionable. 

In speaking of Imagination as the test of Conception, 
we do not accede to the ultra-sensationalism of Condillac, 

1 MimUe Fhnosqpher, Dial. vU. \ %. 
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nor even to the modified doctrine of Laromigni^re, who 
derived from the senses the whole matter of our knowl- 
edge. Individualize your concepts^ does not mean ^ensc^ 
tionalize thern^ unless the senses are the only sources of 
presentation. If I am immediately conscious, for example, 
of an exercise of will, as an individual act taking place 
within me, the phenomena of volition become a distinct 
class of presentations, coordinate with, not subordinate to, 
tliose of the senses, and capable, like them, of being repre- 
sented by the imagination and thought upon by the under- 
stiinding. If I am conscious of emotions of joy or sorrow, 
of anger or fear, existing as present individual states of 
mind, distinct from sensible impressions, these, in like 
manner, must be considered as data for thought, furnished 
by intuition. I^ on the perception of certain individual 
acts peiformed by myself or by another, I am immediately 
conscious of an idea of rigJU or wrong ; I have again a 
distinct class of intuitions, simple and undefinable, the 
laws and common features of which may furnish matter 
of fuither reflection, but the existence of which, as indi- 
vidual facts, is the indispensable condition of all moral 
speculation. 

The possibility, therefore, of any branch of scientific in- 
quiry depends upon the psychological question, H(yw many 
presentative faculties has man f ^ Every such faculty may 

1 In spcakinp; of the human mind as possessing a plurality of facultien, 

it is pcrhni)s hardly necessary to protest against the misinterpretation of 

this language, as if it implied that those faculties were distinct and ind^ 

pendent portions of the mind, like the separate meml)ers of the body. 

Sir W. Hamilton (Lectures on Mitaphpsics, Lcct. xx.) has shown that the 

contrary opinion has l)ecn the one generally prevalent, that the vast mar 

of philos have cither openly asserted or silently assumed 

Aicr ire nothing more than modes in which the sim- 

if iiought may act and exist. As thus explained. 



\ 
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fiimbh distinct materials for thonght. Physical Science 
is possible, if the senses present us with material phenom- 
ena whose relations and laws thought may investigate. 
Moral Science is possible, if we are presented witli the 
fact of moral approbation and disapprobation of this or 
that action, in itself^ and for its own sake ; and the ques- 
tion for thought to investigate is, Whence do these feelings 
arise, and on what laws are they dependent ? ^sthetical 
Science is again possible as a distinct branch of inquiry, 
if the emotions arising from the contemplation of beauty 
in the works of nature or of art can bo shown to be dis- 
tinct from any communicated by their mere relation to 
the senses. And Metaphysics must submit to the same 
criterion. Rational Cosmology and Rational Psychology 
are possible, only if Matter and Mind, as distinct from 
their several phenomena, can be shown to be in any way 
preseniedf as the object of an immediate intuition. 

This distinction between the presentations of intuition 
and the representations of thought, which is thus the key 
to all the most valuable applications of Psychology, is 
intimated with more or less accuracy in the writings of 
several modem philosophers. The often -quoted passage 
of Locke, in which the operations of thought are com- 

the term is unobjectionable. It may be that in mental, as in physical 
mechanics, we Icnow force only fW>m its effects ; bat the consciousness 
of distinct effects will then form the real basis of Psycholof^. The fac- 
ulties may then be retained as a conyenient method of classification, pro- 
Tlded the language is properly explained, and no more is attributed to 
them than is warranted by consciousness. The same consciousness which 
tdb me that seeing; is distinct fh>m hearing, tells me nli^o that volition 
i» distinct fh)m both; and to speak of the faculty of will docs not ncMcs- 
larfly imply more than the consciousness of a distinct dnss of nientul 
phenomena. No one but an advocate of the grossest mntcrialism could 
un d e r s tand sach an expression as implying numerically distinct organs 
ci nJad, M of body. 
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pared to the prodnctions of art, furnishes in this respect^ 
when understood in its proper latitude, an unexceptiona- 
hle description of the respective provinces of the intuitive 
and discursive faculties. " It is not in the power of tlie 
most exalted wit, or enlarged understanding, by any quick- 
ness or vaiiety of thought, to invent or frame one new 
simple idea in the mind. The dominion of man, in this 
little world of his own understanding, being much the 
same as it is in the great world of visible things ; wherein 
his power, however managed by art and skill, reaches no 
farther than to compound or divide the materials that are 
made to his hand ; but can do nothing towards the making 
the least particle of new matter, or destroying one atom 
of what is already in being."* The Idecu of SenstUion 
and Ideas of He/lection of the same philosopher, however 
unfortunate may be the original choice of terms, and how- 
ever inconsistent their subsequent cm2)loyment, point cor- 
rectly enough to the two great sources of external and 
internal intuition.^ A further step in accuracy is gained 
in the Impressions and Ideas of Ilunie, though the dis- 
tinction loses most of its value in his hands by the absurd 
ground of distinction which he has laid down between 
them, and by the unfortunate metaphor which declares 
every idea to be an image of an impression.^ Kant, who 

1 Essap, 1). ii. ch. 2 S 2. 

2 Ihjicrtiofij in consistency with ctymolojry, ought to linvc been limited 
to the operntions of thoui^ht; in which sense we can rcliect upon sensible 
oitjccts us upon ull otiier thinp). Lo<'ke only CBcapeo from Rcid's crid- 
ci>in on this point by usin^ reflection improperly, ns Stewart has ob> 
served, ns synonymous with [internal] consciousness. This use of the 
term, however, is not peculiar to Locl^e. See Sir W. Hamilton's Lccturei 
Oil JLtiijthysu'a^ i>p. U\2, 40<^. 

3 Acconlinjr to Hume, Meas and Impressions differ from each other on^f 
in their different de^^rces of force and vivacity; and bcUcf he defines ai 
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took np the discnssion where name left it, with the ad- 
vantage of a new pliilosophical language, unencumbered 
with the associations of earlier systems, is the earliest phi- 
losopher whose writings have disentangled the confusion 
universally following on the use of the term ideuy and 
exhibited this most important distinction with any degree 
of accuracy and precision.^ It is one of the most valuable 
principles of the Critical Philosophy, that the understaml- 
ing has no power of intuition ; a principle which does not, 
however, necessitate the adoption of the Kantian division 
of the mental faculties, nor even the determination of the 
question, whether the mind possesses numerically distinct 
faculties at all. It simply means, that the act of Thought 
cannot create its own object : that, being mediate and rep- 
resentative, it requires to be based on an immediate and 
presentative fact of consciousness. 

It cannot therefore be maintained that the senses are 
the sole criteria of truth and of reality, unless we assume, 

** a lirely Idea associated with a present impression;" a doctrine which 
almost Justifies the sarcastic application of Reid, *' it will follow, that the 
fclca of a lion Is a lion of less strength and vivacity. And hence may 
arise a Teiy important qaestion, whether the idea of a lion may not tear 
in pieces and devour the ideas of sheep, oxen, and horses, and even of 
men, women, and children." 

1 In this respect, nothing); can be more unfair than Stewart's sneers at 
the obscurity and new technical lang:uage of Kant. The philosophical 
terms of English and French writers are derived from the same source, 
and subject to the same varieties of application. The purism of German 
writers has fj^ven to all subsequent thinkers the inestimable advantage of 
contemplating tlie same thoughts under a new phrascolo^or, and with new 
associations of etymology and metaphor; an advantage which no one has 
appreciated more highly, or explained more happily, than Stewart himself, 
on another occasion. As it Is Impossible to comply exactly with the pre- 
cept of Locke, to judge of^idcas in themselves, their names being wholly 
laid aside, the next best course is, to examine them, as far as possible, 
tliroiifih the medium of two independent languages. 
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in defiance of all consciousness, that there exist no im- 
mediate mental phenomena, but those communicated by 
sensation. Any one presentation is as true and as real as 
any other. Falsehood and unreality can only begin with 
thought. The immediate judgment of presentation, that 
I am at this moment conscious of a certain object, b 
equally true as regards any class of present«ations. Un- 
reality, in this case, can only consist in the distinctness of 
one class of presentations from another, which latter we 
have arbitrarily selected as the test of reality ; and false- 
hood, in the assertion of the identity of distinct classes, or 
of the distinctness of identical ones. But such a selec- 
tion or assertion involves an act of thought; it is a 
judgment concerning intuitions as classified under certain 
concepts. If I choose arbitrarily to select the senses as 
the sole test of reality, the phantasms of imagination are 
so flir unreal ; but their unreality implies no more than 
that they are not perceived by the senses. If I sjiy, "A 
centaur exists as an image in my mind, therefore it exists 
in nature," the assertion is false, because, by an act of 
thought, I judge that to be an object of possible sense, 
which is only given to me as an object of imagination : 
its reality in relation to the latter faculty remains un- 
disturbed. 

This view of the reality of all presentations, as snchi 
could not indeed be consistently held by the advocates of 
a rei»reseutative theory of perception. If, in all intuition, 
I am immediately conscious only of certain ideas or modi- 
fications of my own mind, I am reduced to the alternative, 
either of disbelieving the existence of an external world 
altogether, or of drawing a distinction between such ideas 
as are representative and indicate the existence of objects 
without my mind, and such as are purely imaginary and 
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have no objective reality corresponding.* The former will 
then be distinguished as real, the latter as unreal presenta- 
tions. But if^ in perception, I am immediately and pre- 
sentatively conscious of a non-ego (and such is the soundest 
view, both in common sense and in philosophy), the repre- 
sentative idea and its supposed claim to superior reality 
vanishes altogether. Every presentation is real in itself, 
some as immediately informing me of the existence of 
states of my own mind, others as immediately informing 
me of the existence of objects without ; and my judgment 
abont each is equally true when I assert it to be what it 
is, and equally false when I asseit it to be what it is not. 
In this respect, the philosophers of the school of Common 
Sense have not always consistently adhered to their fun- 
damental principle, in the distinction which they have 
drawn between perception and imagination.' 

But though it is not true that the whole matter of 
knowledge is furnished by the senses, it cannot be denied 
that it is entirely furnished by the presentative faculties. 
And this may throw some light on a distinction, concern- 
ing which there frequently exists considerable confusion, 
the distinction between what are, vaguely enough, termed 
positive and negative ideas, A positive intuition is one 
which has been presented to us in actual consciousness, 
real or imaginary : a positive concept is one whose com- 
ponent parts are capable of being so presented in combi- 
nation. A negative concept, on the other hand, which 
18 in fact no concept at all, is the attempt to realize in 

» See Locke, Essay, b. iv. ch. 4, §i 3—12. 

* See Reid, Inquiry, ch. il. S 3, and the fintagonlst remarks of Stewart, 
Elements, vol. i. ch. 3. Both discussions might have l>ccn cleared of some 
confosion by determining accurately what is meant by reality in Presen- 

5 
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thought those combinations of attributes of which no 
corresponding intuition is possible. The inability may be 
ribsolute or relative, owing to the general limitations of all 
human consciousness, or to peculiar deficiencies in the 
experience of this or that individuaL Thus a blind man 
may be said to have a negative idea of color, when he 
attempts to supply the defects of his experience by anal* 
ogy from other sensations; as in the case mentioned by 
Locke, of the man who supposed the color of scarlet to 
resemble the sound of a trumpet.^ But in like manner 
any man, though in the full possession of his faculties, can 
only negatively ^conceive those simple ideas ^ which have 
never been actually presented in their proper intuition* 
The nature of the presentation will of course depend upon 
the faculty to which that class of intuitions belongs. If I 
have never seen objects of any other color than white and 
red, I have a positive idea of these, a negative idea of 
' blue and yellow. If I had all my lifetime been subject 
to coercion, and had never performed an act of volitioD| 
I should have a negative idea of free agency. If I had 
never in my life found my volition opposed, I should have 
a negative idea of coercion. As it is, I have a positive 
idea of both. I desire to thrust my arm out in open BpaoOi 
and my desire is carried into effect. Here is the positive 
consciousness of freedom. I try to thrust it through a 
wall, and am resisted. Ilere is the positive consciousn 



1 Es«Fy,b. ill. ch. 4, Ul- 

2 By simple ideas arc meant the immediate objects of senfiatfon or reflec- 
tion in Locke's sense of the terms, such as color and sound, which can be 
apprehended only by actual 8it;ht or hearinj?; perception and volitkMi, 
wliich can bo known only by the actual experience of Hclf-conscioasnen. 
Complex notions may be formed fVom these by an act of pure imagina- 
tiOD, bat the elements most be given beforehand. Ck>mparo Locke, /. c. 
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of coercion.* When Locke declared infinite space and 
infinite dnration to be negative ideas, he was right, if 
we grant his hypothesis of their origin. The former he 
derived from sensation ; and all the space which we can 
actually perceive by the senses is finite: the latter he 
derived from reflection; and every duration which we 
have personally experienced is finite also. Those who do 
not accede to his conclusion ground their dissent on a 
denial of his premises.' The language in which the con- 
cept is expressed is in this respect altogether indifferent. 
We may speak of the same act as voluntary^ or not coiu 
strainedy as compulsory^ or not voluntary. The test of 
its positive or negative character is to be found in the 
question. Has it ever been i-ealized in an intuitive pre- 
sentation ? 

Those ideas whose negative character depends merely 
on the deficiences of individual experience, and which 
may therefore be described as a<:cidentaUy or relatively 
negative^ are beyond the consideration of pure Logic, or 



1 Some philosophers represent the idea of fVtMxIom as a negative one. 
Tims Kant {RedttsUhre, p. t>8, cd. Schul>crt) and Fichtc {Kritik aJler Offen- 
harung, f 2) describe it as merely an absence of the feelings of compulsion. 
This description woald Iks correct, if we had never performed an act in 
our lives except under coercion. As it is, the idea of freedom is as posi- 
tive as that of restraint, both Ixiing at difTcrcnt times presented in actual 
consciousness. The same is the case with heat and cold, good and evil, 
and other pairs of contraries, each of which, as a phenomenon of con- 
sciousness, is as positive as the other. What may be their respective rela- 
tions to a transcendental cause beyond the sphere of consciousness, wo 
have no means of determining. 

* See Cousin, Histoire de la Philosophir^ lecon xvili. On the oihcr hand, 
Locke's conclusion is supported, though on different grounds, by Sir W. 
Hamilton, DisaissionSf p. 605, who shows that an absolutely first unit of 
Spoco or Time, and an hifinite extent of either, are both equally inconceiv- 
able. 
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pure Metaphysics, which deal only with those conditions 
of thought which are common to all mankind. Hence the 
only negative ideas with which the logician or metaphysi- 
cian as such is concerned, are those which arise from an 
attempt to transcend the conditions of all human thought. 
If the human mind is subject to laws and limitations 
which it is unable to transgress by any effort of thought 
(:ind that this is the case will be shown at a further stage 
of our inquiry), there will arise in relation to these a class 
of notions which may be distinguished as esaentiaUy or 
absolutely negative. Such negative notions, however, must 
not be confounded with the absence of all mental activity. 
They imply at once an attempt to think, and a failure in 
that attempt.^ The language by which such notions are 
indicated is not like a word in an unknown tongue, which 
excites no corresponding affection in the mind of the 
hearer: it indicates a relation, if only of difference, to 
that of which we are positively conscious, and a conse- 
quent effort to pass from one to the other. Thus, if it be 
true that the infinite is not a positive object of human 
thought, it will not follow that the word is to us wholly 
unmeaning. We may attempt to separate the condition 
of finiteness from our conception of a given object, though 
the result may ultimately involve a self-contradiction. We 
may attempt in like manner to conceive a space enclosed 
by two straight lines, and it is not till after the attempt 
has been made that wc become aware that the expression 
hilinear figure admits of no corresponding notion. And it 
may frequently happen, owing to the use of language as a 
substitute for positive thought, that a process of reasoning 
may be earned on to a considerable length, without the 
reasoner being aware of the essentially inconceivable 

1 6cc Sir "W. IInmiIton*8 Disausiomt, p. GOiJ. 
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character of tho terms which he is employing. If we 
assame without inquiry the possible existence of a circular 
square, wo may demonstrate of it in succession all the 
properties of the circle and all those of the square, without 
at the moment perceiving their incompatibility with each 
other. Such a self-deception is still easier when the nega- 
tive character depends, not on the union of attributes 
which cannot be conceived in conjunction, but on the 
separation of those which cannot be conceived apart. Wo 
may easily analyze in language that which it is impossible 
to analyze in thought. Thus we can neither perceive nor 
imagine color without extension ; an unextended color is 
therefore a purely negative notion. Yet many philoso- 
phers of eminence have maintained that the connection 
between these two ide<as is merely one of association, and 
have reasoned concerning color apart from extension with 
as much confidence as if their language represented a 
positive thought. The speculations concerning the seat 
of tho soul may be cited as another instance of the same 
kind. Position in space and occupation of space are cor- 
relative notions; neither is conceivable apart from the 
other. Yet the above speculations for the most part 
proceed on the tacit assumption that it is possible to 
assi<ni a local habitation to an imcxtended substance. 
Such is the influence of language, even when rcj^resenting, 
iiot thought, but its negation. 

If thought is operative only within the field of possible 
experience, it follows, that we are not entitled, in any act 
of thought, to add to the data given in the concept, with- 
out a fresh appeal to intuition. I have in my mind the 
notion of a centaur, as a creature with the upper parts of 
a man and the lower parts of a horse. But this concept 
does not in itself contain the attribute of existeao 

6» 
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as an object of possible perception. I am therefore not 
wairaotcd in thinking of the centaur as so ezisttng, nntil 
the attribute is supplied from its proper source of presenta- 
tion, whi<:h in this case is sensible experience. If my 
notion of man does not contain tlio attribute of mortality, 
I may think of man as mortal or as immortal, but I can- 
not determine which of these judgments is true, i. e., is in 
accordance with the corresponding intuition, without com- 
paring them with the fact as presented by experience. In 
the mere notion of two straight lines, it is not contuned 
that they cannot inclose a space; and in the mere notions 
of the numbers 7 and 5, it is not contained that their sum 
is 12. Neither of these judgments, therefore, can be deter- 
mined to be tnie without an appeal to some £iot or other 
of intuition. This limitation of the province of thoaght 
implies some important consequences, which will appear 
when we come to consider the character of the laws of 
pure thinking recognized by Logic. 

Before taking leave of this part of onr subject, it may be 
useful to point out one or two questions of controversy, 
to which the distinction between Thought and other fiu>U 
of consciousness may be applied with advantage. 

It has been remarked by Sir William Hamilton,' that 
the whole controversy of Nominalism and Conceptnalism 
is founded on the ambiguity of the terms employed ; on 
the wnnt, that is, of an accurate distinction, such as is fur- 
nished by the German Anachauung and Segriff, between 
the individual intuitions of sense and imagination, and 
the general concepts of the understanding. Wo may ob- 
serve further, that the controversy between Nominalism 
and Realism may be, if not absolutely decided, at least 
considerably simplified, by attending to the same distino- 

» RdS* Worti, p. 412. 
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tion. Some recent critics, in examining this question, have 
managed to introduce additional confusion into what was 
sufficiently confused before. It is asked, for example, 
whether the great division of animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral is not to be regarded as the work of nature, rather 
than as the arbitrary product of man's classification. Un- 
doubtedly : but what has that to do with the question of 
the existence of XTniversals out of the mind ? We admit, 
that is, that nature has stamped on certain locally distinct 
individuals a number of prominent features of resem- 
blance, which cannot fail to strike the eye of an observer. 
But has she thereby produced anything more than one 
set of attributes existing in one individual in one place, 
and another similar set existing in another individual in 
another place ? But when, by an act of mind, we have 
abstracted from the existence in space under which 
all objects of sense are presented, and, by virtue of that 
abstraction, have advanced from individual similarity to 
specific unity, from the similar attributes of several objects 
to the mutual relation of all, the results of the process can 
only be regarded as the offspring of our minds. This con- 
sideration does not indeed prove decisively the impossi- 
bility of universals a parte rei^ but it shows that no argu- 
ment in favor of their existence can be drawn from the 
observed uniformities of nature.^ 

Another subject of dispute between different schools of 
philosophy is. What are the limits of definition ? The 
Scholastic Logicians, holding that definition was by genus 
and differentia, very consistently laid it down as a canon, 

> Since the pnblicatlon of the first edition of this work, I have been 
gmtlfled at finding the same view maintained in on able dlscnssion by 
M. de R^nusat, Ahelard, vol. ii. p. 125. 
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that no object was definable which could not be regarded 
as a Species. Summa genera and individuals were by 
this rule incapable of definition. On the other hand, Des- 
cartes and Locke, rejecting this restriction, maintain that 
simple ideas alone cannot be defined. Both arc right, ac- 
cording to their different meanings of definition. With 
the former, it signifies the resolution of a complex general 
concept into the simpler concepts which it comprehends. 
With the latter, it is the resolution of a complex indioid- 
ual object of sense into the simpler objects of which it is 
composed. The one is a mental analysis of notions, the 
other a sensible analysis of intuitions. No definition, as 
Locke truly observes, will convey the idea of whiteness to 
a blind man ; t. e., it will not enable him to form a sensible 
image of the color. But no definition (in the scholastic 
sense) was ever intended to accomplish this object. The 
far-famed animal ratiofiale does not do it for man ; and 
for the very sufiieient reason, that concepts, as such, are 
not capable of being presented in sense or imagination. 
If the purpose of logical definition were to enable us to 
form an idea, i. e., a representative image of an object, 
pointing it out with the finger would be a far more satis- 
factory definition than any verbal analysis.* But ideas, in 
this sense, have no connection with logical definition. 
Locke's ideas of sensation, simple or complex, are all ex- 
cIikIcmI from the province of definition, as being individu- 
als, ?. c, as not being concepts at all. On the other hand, 
the concept whiteness, as a species of color, is capable of 
definition by its optical differentia, as a color produced by 
equal mixture of the simple rays. An example adduced 

^ Arist. Anal. Post. II. 7. ob yiip h^ Ztl^u y9 rp ala^ati ^ ry Zaierik^ 
Cf. Mill's Lojjic, vol. i. p. 183. 
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by Descartes, as well as by Locke and Leibnitz,^ will illus- 
trate the distinction still more clearly. The concept of a 
chiliogon is a regular polygon of 1000 sides. As addressed 
to the sense, this definition would not enable any man to 
distinguish an individual figure of the kind by sight from 
another which had 999 sides; but, as addressed to the 
understanding, it is sufficient for the demonstration of the 
mathematical properties of the figure. Yet even here, in- 
tuition, though not directly applied, is the virtual test of 
the possibility of the conception. I may not be able dis- 
tinctly to represent in an image or construct in a figure a 
thousand sides at once ; but it is from my intuitive con- 
sciousness of the same attributes as existing on a more 
limited scale, that I know that there is nothing incompati- 
ble between the number of a thousand sides and the prop- 
erty of enclosing a space. Under this conviction the sym- 
bolical takes the place of the intuitive cognition ; and we 
are enabled, by the aid of language, to think of the figure 
in certain relations, without actually constructing it with 
the hand or in the mind. 

The same distinction will furnish a ground for criticizing 
certain popular systems of logical notation. If Logic is 
exclusively concerned with Thought, and Thought is ex- 
clusively concerned with Concepts, it is impossible to ap-. 
prove of a practice, sanctioned by some eminent Logicians, 
of representing the relation of terms in a syllogism by that 
of figures in a diagram. To illustrate, for example, the 
position of the terms in Barbara, by a diagram of three 
circles, one within another, is to lose sight of the distinc- 
tive mark of a concept, that it cannot be presented to the 
sense, and tends to confuse the mental inclusion of one 

1 Seo Descartes, Meditaiio Sexta; Locke, Essay, ii. 29, 13; Leibnitz, iVbu- 
veoMX JEsmis, ii. 29, 13. 
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notion in the sphere of another, with the local inclosion of 
a smaller portion of space in a larger.^ The diagrams of 
Geometry in this respect furnish no precedent ; for they do 
not illustrate the form of the thought, but the matter, not 
the general character of the demonstration as a reasoning 
process, but its special application as a reasoning about 
magnitudes in space. Still less is such a practice justified 
by the test of conceivability which has been mentioned 
above, the possibility, namely, of individualizing the attri- 
butes comprehended in a concept. For, whereas that test 
is employed to determine the conceivability of the actual 
contents of each separate concept, the logical diagrams are 
designed to i*epresent the universal relations in which all 
concepts, whatever be their several contents, formally stand 
towards each other. The contrast between these two, as 
legitimate and illegitimate appeals to intuition, will more 
fully appear in the sequel. 

1 " Da der Mcnsch die Spracbe hat/* says Hcgcl» "als das dcr Vemunft 
ei<^nthunilirhc Bczcichnunj^mittel, so ist es cin miissij^cr Einfall, sk'h 
nacli eiiicr anvoUkommncm Darstcllanf^wciso umsehcn and damit qaSleQ 
zu wollen. Dcr Begriflf kann als solcher wescntlich nur init dem Geiste 
auf;;efn88t wcrdcn. £s ist yorgcblieh, ihn durch Raumfi^i^aron und aljce- 
braischc Zciclicn zum Ikhufs dcs ausserlichen Auges and einer begrijffh- 
sen, iiurJianischcn Behandlunysuxise, eincs CaJculs, fcsthalton za woUen." 
While dissenting totally from the Hegelian view of Ix>p:ic, I cannot reskl 
qiiotinj^ the above pa88a{;i:e, as applicable to every view of the Science 
which rcco«mizes the essential distinction between thoii<!:ht and intuition. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE THREE OPERATIONS OF THOUGHT. 

Concerning the threefold division of the mental opera- 
tions usually acknowledged by Logicians, it has been 
questioned whether they are properly to be regarded as 
distinct acts of Thought or not. The question may be 
considerably simplified, by discriminating between different 
principles of identity or distinctness, as applicable severally 
to mental and material objects. The only natural and 
necessary principle of distinction between objects is the 
namcrical diversity of individuals. In this rc8i)ect, not 
only the several acts of Simple Apprehension, Judgment, 
and Reasoning, but every single act of each class, is dis- 
tinct {com every other. An act of reasoning wliich I 
perform to-day is numerically distinct from any act per- 
formed yesterday, though both may be governed by the 
same laws and applied to the same objects. Beyond this, 
any principle of specific identity or diversity is to a certain 
extent arbitrary and artificial. The only ground of dis- 
tinction between a natural and an unnatural classification 
of individuals depends upon the frequency with which 
we have occasion to view them in this or that relation ; in 
other words, on the respective utility of difFerent points 
of view for certain given purposes. On this ground, 
Apprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning are riglitly an<l 
necessarily regarded as distinct classes of mental opera- 
tions, relatively to Logic, inasmuch as their several pro- 
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ducts, tlie Concept, the Jadgment, and the Syllc^sm, ex- 
hibit distinct logical forms, and require a distinct logical 
treatment. 

Psychologically, the qnestion most be examined on 
Eoniewhiit difibrcnt gi-ounds. It may be arged, for exam* 
)>1g, on the one side, that the several operations are the 
product of the simple faculty of Comparison ; that they 
are not in act ever separable from eacli other, AppreheDsion 
being alwaj's accompanied by Judgment, and Judgment 
by Apprehension, and Reasoning by both ; that the mind, 
one and indivisible, is wholly employed in each. On the 
other siile, it may be answered, that acts of Coaiparison 
in:iy be regarded as specifically distinct, as engaged on 
distinct objects; that the comparison of attribntea with 
each other, of concepts, immediately in themselves, of 
mediately with a common third concept, are pro tanto 
distinct acts; that the same mind is not always equally 
skilfid in all three ; and other arguments of the like kind. 
Both those opjiosite opinions may be accepted as true, if 
we attend to the different points of view which render the 
decision of all such matters of controvci-sy in some degrcfl 
arbitrary. 

The distinction between the iaculties and parts of ths 
mind is based on a principle exactly the reverse of that 
hy which a similar distinction is made relatively to the 
body. The members of the latter are given as logically 
and immcrically distinct, and thns furnish a preexisting 
b;isis for the classification of their several opcrationa. 
Thus, seeing and hearing arc distinguished fram each 
oUrt, as the operations of the eye and the ear rcspeo- 
tivoly; and tlic nso of the pen, the liriish, and the chisel, 
iniiy in ttiis point of view be cliissified togetlier, as opera- 
tions of the hand; whercns, in the mind, the distinctnesa 
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of the operations is itself the ground on which, for mere 
convenience of discussion, we classify and distinguish 
different parts and &oiilties, as helonging to the mind 
itselfl^ The acts, therefore, must, on independent grounds, 
he determined to he identical or distinct, hefore we unite 
or separate them, as related to the same or diverse mental 
powers. 

Hence it appears that the classification of operations, 
relatively to distinct mental faculties, is contingent upon 
the adoption of some independent principle for classifying 
the same operations in themselves. In the present state 
of Psychology, much must he left to the discretion of 
individual inquirers; no one division having been so 
nniversally adopted by philosophers, or having led to such 
important results, as to render imperative its adoption as 
the division tear iioxqy of psychologers. But to suppose a 
distinct mental faculty for each of the three logical opera- 
tions, solely on the ground of the distinct objects compared 
in each, is, to say the least, to make Psychology unneces- 
sarily complicated, and to offend against a rule of great 
weight in all systems of classification, Entia non sunt 
mtdtiplicanda prcBter neceasitatem. Indeed, the several 
phenomena of conception, judgment, and reasoning, 
viewed merely as mental acts, and without reference to 
the diversity of the data from which the act commences 
and with which it deals, appear to furnish far more promi- 



1 " Nous ne savons quo r&mo humaino possbdc certaincs facu1t<5s, quo 
parcc qne noos voyoDS en ello certains phcnomcnes so produirc. Ainsi, 
parcc quo nous obscrvons qu'clle sent, qu'ellc pcnso, qii'ello sc souvicnt, 
DOtu en concluons qu'elle a la capacity dc scntir, la ciipacite dc pcnscr, la 
capacity do so souvenir; et cc sont ces capacites que nous appelons fcs fac- 
uluf«." — Jouffroy, Des facuUt* de Vdme humaine, {Melanges Fhilosophti^uis, 
p. 313, 2d od.) 

6 
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ncnt features of similarity than of difference* They are 
effected by the same means; they are governed by the 
same laws ; they are confined within the same limits ; 
they admit of the same distinctions of material and formal 
validity. The psychological analysis of any one may be 
applied, almost in the same words, to the others ; and so 
fur as thought alone is concerned (though not always in 
the possession and management of the materials upon 
which thought is exercised), the same mental qualities 
are manifested in the right performance of each. In a 
psychological point of view, to enumerate separate mental 
faculties, as giving rise to the various products of thought^ 
is, to say the least, to encumber the science with unneces- 
sary and perplexing distinctions. It will bo sufficient to 
refer them to the single faculty of Thought^ the operation 
of which is in all cases Comparison} 

But the faculty of Thought^ though uniform in its own 
nature and in the manner of its operation, may yet give 
nse to different products, according to the diversity of the 
materials upon which it operates ; and this difference, as 
has already been observed, forms the basis of the clas^- 
cation usually adopted in Logic. Hence, from the different 
points of view in which thought is contemplated by the 
two sciences, there arises some diversity of detail, which it 
is desirable to point out more particularly. 

Extending the terms Apprehension and Judgment be- 
yond the region of Thought proper,^ it may be laid down. 



^ See Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics^ Loot, xxxiv. 

2 TIic division into Simple Apprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning, is 
usually p^iven as one of the discursive faculties. Yet even Logicians have 
extended it to the powers of perception and imagination. Indeed, theie 
several faculties have shared in the confusion arising fh)m tho vague use, 
in modem philosophy, of the term idea, A striking instance is afforded 
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as a general canon of Psychology, that the unit of con- 
sciousness is n judgment; iH^ther words, that every act of 
consciousness, intuitive or discursive, is comprised in a 
conviction of the presence of its object, cither interaally 
in the mind or externally in space. The result of every 
such act must thus be generally stated in the proposition, 
**Thi8 is here." Consequently, at least with reference to 
the primary and spontaneous, as distinguished from the 
secondary and reflex acts of consciousness, it is more cor- 
rect to describe Apprehension as the analysis of Judgments, 
than Judgment as the synthesis of Apprehensions.^ 

In a psychological point of view, therefore, it is incor- 
rect to describe Simple Apprehension as the first operation 
of the mind. In one sense, indeed, the relation of prior 
and posterior is altogether out of place : Chronologically, 
inasmuch as every Apprehension is simultaneous with a 
Judgment, and every Judgment with an Apprehension ; 
and logically, inasmuch as Judgment cannot exist without 
Apprehension, nor Apprehension without Judgment. In 
another sense, however, we may properly say that Judg- 
ment is prior to Apprehension ; meaning that the subject 
and the object are first given in their mutual relation to 
each other, before either of them can itself become a sep- 
arate object of attention. But when a corresponding 
division is adopted of the operations of Thought, properly 
so called, the same order of priority cannot be observed. 
Every operation of thought is a judgment, in the psycho- 
logical sense of the term ; but the psychological judgment 
must not be confounded with the logical. The former is 

by Wolf, in his accoant of Apprehension and Judgment. PhU, Bat, 
H 33-39. 

* See Rcid, Intdkctual Powers, Essay iv. ch. 3, with Sir W. Hamilton's 
CcHiinieiitAiy. 
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the jiKlgment of a rclation between the conscious subject 
and the immediate object of consciousness ; the latter is 
the judgment of a relation which two objects of thought 
bear to each other. The former cannot be distinguished 
as true or false, inasmuch as the object is thereby only 
judged to be present at the moment when we are con- 
scious of it as affecting us in a certain manner ; and this 
consciousness is necessarily true. The latter is true or 
false according as the relations thought as existing be- 
tween certain concepts are actually found in the objects 
represented by those concepts or not. The logical judg- 
ment necessarily contains two concepts, and hence must be 
regarded as logically and chronologically posterior to the 
conception, which requires one only. The psychological 
judgment is coeval with the first act of consciousness, and 
is implied in every mental process, whether of intuition or 
of thought. It cannot, therefore, be called prior or poste- 
rior to any other mental operation, for there is no mental 
operation in which it does not take place ; but the judg- 
ments of intuition are logically and chronologically prior 
to the judgments of thought.^ Conception is a psychologi- 

1 or the important distinction between chronological and logical priori^ 
(the ttmpore and natura of the scholastic post-predicaments), it will be 
sufficient to quote one ancient and one modem exposition. Aristotle (A>r 
name and thing), Categ. ch. 12: Tlp6T€poy Mpw crrpoy A^ytroi rffrpsx^t 
•wpwToy fiky Kol Kvpt^ara jtot^ xp6»o¥t koA^ ft irptcfivrtpm^ €7€po¥ h4pov nA 
ira\ou6T(poy Ktyercu* . . . Acvrcpov 8^ rh fi^ kinurrpi^v kot^ t V tov cfnu 
iiKoXov^aiVy oToy rh ty rSiv Zvo irpirfpov 9uo7y fily yh^ tvrtav iucoKoiAti 
(i/^i/s rh tv cTvcu, ivhs 8i Htnos ovK kvayKouov Zvo ttvai, MeUtph, Till. 8. 3. 
Tla<T7\i h)) T^f ToiavTiff "wporipa itrrXv ri 4y4pytia KctL \6y^ «cai Tp o^(f* 
Xp6vtp 8' l[<m fi^y fij, (<rri 8* ws oC, Cousin, Programme d*un cours dt 
PhiloMjphie: "Une connaissance est ant<?rieure k.une autre dans rordrs 
lojriquc, en tant qu'clle I'autorise; ello est alors son antdced(^nt log^iqne. 
Une connaissance est ant<frienro 2t nne autre dans Tordre psychologiqne, 
en tant qu'elle se produit arant ello dans I'esprit humain; ello est alors 
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cxd jadgment, but not a logical one, and is properly ranked 
as the first operation of Thought, inasmuch as it is the 
simplest. 

As the design of the present essay is not to consider 
Psychology in itself, but Psychology in its relation to 
Logic, I shall content myself with accepting the three 
operations of Thought as they are commonly distinguished 
by Logicians, examining them with a view of asceitaining 
what light Psychology can throw on the province and laws 
of each. Other points of view, an4 other principles of 
classification, need not be further discussed in this place. 
In relation to their several logical products, the three 
operations may be distinguished as follows. 

Conceiving has been already explained as the individu- 
aliring of certain attributes comprehended in a general 
notion and expressed in a general term ; the representation, 
namely, of such attributes as coexisting in a possible ob- 
ject of intuition. Language, as before observed, is, iiTits 
earliest operations, a sign, not of concepts, but of intu- 
itions. Its earliest terms are employed as the proper 
names of individual objects. Conception does not take 
place till after we have learned to give the same name to 
Tarious individuals presented to us with certain differences 
of attributes, and hence to associate it with a portion 
only, not with the whole, of what is presented in each. 
This may be distinguished as Abstraction^ a spontaneous, 
though not always a voluntary act, the concentration of 
the mind on certain portions only of a given object in 
relation to its name. This must not be treated, ns is 
frequently done by Logicians, as a conscious process of 

ant^ced^nt psjchologiqac." For some admirable applications of the above 
diitinction, see the same anthor's criticism of Locke, Cours de PhUosophie, 
tc^onl?. 

6* 
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thought, being only a preliminary condition to thinking, 
taking place in the majority of cases unconscioasly, dar- 
ing the gradual acquisition of speech.^ Our names thus 
gradually acquire a signification, being transformed from 
pi*oper names to appellatives. Finally, the act of concept 
tion consists in contemplating the attributes thus com- 
bined in the signification of a name as coexisting, along 
with individual features, in a possible object of intuition, 
and hence, apart from the individual features, as indif- 
ferently representing all such objects. This representative 
collection of attributes, combined by means of a sign, is a 
Concept. 

In the above 'remarks, the office of language is con- 
sidered as it now exists and is taught, not as it might pos- 
sibly have been originally created. We do not form our 
own language, but receive it ready formed ; and its teach- 
ing, whether true or deceitful, whether promoting or dis- 
torting the right development of the mind^ does, as 
matter of fact, impress us from our infancy upwards with 
certain associations, and casts our earliest thoughts in a 
certain mould, from which no future effort can wholly 
emancipate us. I am not now considering what might 
have been the course of our mental growth had we been 
the original inventors of our mother tongue, or if we had 
been bom among a people with whom (as in a hypothesis 

* Al)straction, as described by Stewart, Elemmts, vol. I. ch. 4, answcn in 
essential points to what I have here described. It should be obsen'cd, 
however, that by lan^ia^ as it now operates, whatever may have been 
the case in its first formation, the question as to what attributes shall bo 
abstracted and what retained, is in a prcat measure determined for as. 
The process must thus be distinjruished from the vohmtary abstraction im- 
plied in all operations of thou^^ht. On Abstraction, as distinguished fh>m 
Attention, sec Tlssot, Anthropohgie, vol. i. p. 142. 
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of Reid's^) every sound represented a complete sentence. 
Langange is not here considered as it might have been in- 
vented by a conclave of imaginary philosophers, or as it 
may have influenced the thoughts of Adam in Paradise ; 
but as it does influence the thoughts of children born into 
the world, the ofl&pring of articulately-speaking parents. 

As in Conception a single general notion is considered 
in its relation to a possible object of intuition, so in Judg- 
ment two such notions are considered as related to a com- 
mon object. When I assert that A is B, I do not mean 
that the Attributes constituting the concept A are identical 
with those constituting the concept B, — for this is only 
true in identical judgments, — but that the object in which 
the 6ne set of attributes is found is the same as that in 
which the other set is found. To assert that all philoso- 
phers are liable to error, is not to assert that the significa- 
tion of the t^rm philosopher is identical with that of liable 
to error/ but that the attributes comprehended in these 
two distinct terms are in some manner united in the same 
snbject. To ask what constitutes unity or identity in a 
subject of attributes, is to enter on a deep metaphysical 
question, the discussion of which must be postponed to a 
later stage of our inquiry ; it is sufficient for the present 
to observe, that the common language and common 
thought of mankind universally acknowledge something 
of the kind, assuming, whether they can explain it or not, 
that a certain smell and color and form, which arc distinct 
attributes, are in some way related, as parts or qualities, 
to some one thing which we call a rose ; and that, when I 
assert that the rose is fi-agrant, I imply that the thing 



' Correspondence, Letter xl. to Dr. James Gregory. Sec p. 71 of Sir W. 
Hamflton's edition. 
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which affects in a certain way my power of Nght is In 
Bomc manner identical with that which affects in a oer> 
t:iiii w!i)- my power of smell. The metnphysicnl problem 
thus lies at tlic bottom both of Conception and of Judg< 
roent, mid, whether it admits of satisfactory explanation 
or nui, must be included as a fiict in any description of the 
ecvenil 0{>erationB of Thought. 

Kcnsoning is the most complex of the three' opentjons, 
as in it two concepts are determined to be in a certain 
mnnticr related to each other, throngh the medium of their 
mutiinl rolntions to a third concept. This operation is 
thei'cfore treated Inst to order.* The several relations 
asserted in the premises and dednced in the conclnsioo, 
are of the same nature as those implied in Jndgment^ and 
lead to the same metaphysical difficulties. These, together 
with tiie logical and psychologic.il character of the Laws 
of Thought, will be considered in a future chapter. For 
the present it will be sufficient to attempt, in accord- 
ance with the above observations, a definition of tha 
products of the several acts of Thought, the Concept, 
tlic Judgment, and the Syllo^sm, the legitimate objects 
of Formal Logic. 

A Conce]>t is a collection of attributes, united by augn, 
and representing a possible object of intuition. 

A Judgment is a combination of two concepts, related 
to one or more common objects of possible intuition. 



" Jmlklnm notlonca 
Rnlioi'liiando ex notloi 
nilitHiuc ruliuclnida 
primii, J II rl Id I 
W'i.ir, 
perceptlira 



■va supponlt. 
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A Syllogism is a combination of two judgments, neces- 
sitating a third judgment as the consequence of their 
mutual relation. 

The definition above given of a Judgment renders ne- 
cessary a few remarks on a class of propositions, whose 
true logical character has been considerably misappre- 
hended by eminent authorities. According to the above 
definition, every judgment in Logic must be regarded as a 
combination of concepts; every term of such judgment, 
aa the sign of a concept. This is no less true of singular 
than of common judgments, and the neglect of it has 
given rise to some errors in the logical treatment of profK 
oaitions. ^Proper names," says Mr. Mill, '^denote the 
individuals who are called by them ; but they do not indi- 
cate or imply any attributes as belonging to those indi* 
viduals. When we name a child by the name Mary, or 
a dog by the name Caesar, these names are simply marks 
used to enable those individuals to be made subjects of 
discourse. It may be said, indeed, that we must have had 
some reason for giving them those names rather than any 
others ; and this is true : but the name, once given, be- 
comes independent of the reason. A man may have been 
named John, because that was the name of his father ; a 
town may have been named Dartmouth, because it is situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Dart. But it is no part of the 
signification of the word John, that the father of the per- 
son so called bore the same name ; nor even of the word 
I^artmouth, to be situated at the mouth of the Dart." ^ 
^^Jfhese remarks are true so far as the name alone is Con- 
or as regards the reason of its being imposed, at a 
•in time, on a certain man. But, then, the man, as an 
inal existing at some past time, cannot become im- 

1 MiU's Logic, Yol. i. p. 40. 
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mediately an object of thought, and hence is not, properly 
speaking, the subject of any logical proposition. If I say, 
"Caesar was the conqueror of Pompey,** the immediate 
object of my thought is not Csesar as an individual exist- 
ing nearly two thousand years ago, but a concept now 
present in my mind, comprising certain attributes, which I 
believe to have coexisted in a certidn man. I may kUtori- 
catty know that these attributes existed in one individual 
only ; and hence my concept, virtually universal, is actually 
singular, from the accident of its being predicable of that 
individual only. But there is no logical objection to the 
theory that the whole history of mankind may be repeated 
at recuiTing intervals, and that the name and actions of 
CsBsar may be successively found in various individuals at 
corresponding periods of every cycle. 

" Alter crit turn Tiphys, et altera qtue vehat Argo 
Delectos heroos: crunt etiam altera bclla; 
Atque itenim ad Trojam magnus mittetnr Achilles." 

These remarks will suggest a correction of the ordinary 
logical account of the quantity of propositions, which 
should have been made long ago. The subjects of all 
logical judgments are concepts : the true singular proposi- 
tion in Logic is not one in which the concept is maleriaOy 
limited to an individual by extralogical considerations, bni 
one in which it is fomiaUy so limited by a sign of indi- 
viduality. In scholastic language, only individua demon- 
strativay and not, as is vulgarly taught, individua signaia^ 
are properly the subjects of singular propositions.^ In- 
definite, or, as they should rather be called, indesignate^ 

1 Cf. Fries, System der Logik, § 22. His principle is sound, thoagh some 
of his instances are inaccurate. 
^ Properly speaking, particular propositions are indefinite, singulars and 
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propositions, are an anomaly in Logic, no less when the 
subject is a singular than when it is a common term. In 
both, the quantity can only be known by the matter, and, 
in both, an appeal to the matter is extralogical. 

The same considerations will also show tlie propriety 
of Aristotle's limitation of the logical verb to the present 
tense only. All thought is a consciousness of present 
mental acts, and its object is not the past event, but the 
present concept of it. Hence the office of the verb in 
Logic is not to declare the past or future connection of an 
attribute with its subject in the represented fact, but to 
declare the present coexistence of two concepts in the 
representative act of thought.^ 

Before quitting this portion of the subject it will be 
desirable to compare the conclusions arrived at with those 
of two eminent philosophers, from both of whom they 
appear, verbally at least, to differ in a slight degree. 

Locke's well-known definition of knowledge, " The per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of two ideas," 
has been somewhat severely commented on by his illus- 
trious critic, M. Cousin.' The French philosopher shows 
clearly that, in many of our judgments, we cannot be said 



nniTenals definite. For when I say Somti A is 2^, I leave it altor^ther 
undetermined how many, and whether any given A is included or not. 
For this reason it is better to adopt the term indesignate, suggested by Sir 
W. Hamilton. 

^ ** Copula non est nisi verbum substantivnm praiscntis temporis. De- 
notat eoim nexnm inter snbjectum et proidicatum interccdcntcm, qunlis 
nempe reprsesentatur in ideis nostris. Cum igitur in omni judicio nexus 
ille semper sit aliquid pnesens, copula non esse potest nisi verbum sub- 
stantiram prajsentis temporis." — Wolf, Phil Bat. ^ 202. 

* Cours de Philosophiet le^on 23. Compare JoulTroy's Rcid, Preface, pp. 
130, 133, sqq. For other criticisms, see Rcid, InteUeciual Powers^ Essay I. 
ch. 7; Essay YL eh. 3; Leibnitz, Nouveaux Easais, TV. 1. 
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to have distinct notions of terms united, prior to pro- 
nouncing on the fact of their agreement. The distinc- 
tions drawn in the preceding remarks will, I think, furnish 
a gi'ound for a more exact decision of the point at issae 
than has been given either by the English philosopher or 
his French censor. Locke's definition abounds in verbal 
inaccuracy, for which, however, the author is not entirely 
responsible, as it is partly owing to the unsettled significa- 
tion, in his day, of philosophical terms, which have since 
been more accurately determined. Taking Perc^ion in 
the strict sense to which it has been determined by Reid 
and his successors, it is not correct to say, in general 
terms, that the agreement of ideas is in all cxuse^ perceit>ed. 
Extending Knowledgej as Locke himself does, to include 
the evidence of the senses,^ it is incorrect to say that, in 
all knowledge, we have a distinct consciousness of two 
ideas and their agreement. And the term Idea itself 
used loosely by Locke, as by Descartes, for any object 
of consciousness, admits of a variety of subordinate senses, 
in some of which the definition is assuredly inaccurate. 
But, as limited to the logical judgment proper, as it has 
been above distinguished from the psychological, the defi- 
nition is substantially correct, though susceptible of some 
verbal improvement. In every logical judgment there is 
a union of concepts ; and every concept is represented by 
a sign. The concepts themselves must be regarded as ex- 
isting in the mind before their union ; and, the signs being 
practically furnished by the existing terms of a language, 
the logical judgment may be properly described as formed 
by the combination of concepts ; as its representative, the 
proposition, is formed by the combination of tenns. But 
to the judgments distingtiished as psychological the defi- 

1 Essfnj.^- TV. rh.9. h II. 
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nitioQ of Locke is inapplicable; and here the objections of 
M. Cousin may be urged with full cflTect. Such are all the 
spontaneous judgments of the percc]>tive and imaginative 
faculties. Such, too, is the Caitesian cogito^ ergo surrij a 
primitive judgment, not of the senses, but of the internal 
consciousness, which the opponents of Descartes, from 
Gaascndi to Kant, have misrepresented as a logical reason- 
ing fi*om concepts.^ The definition of Locke is therefore 
correct, as far as regards judgments of thought, proj)erly 
so called ; judgments formed by means of concepts, and, 
consequently, of language, and whose constituent parts 
are g^ven piecemeal in words, and put together by the 
mind in the act of judging. It is incorrect, as regards all 
judgments, whether concerning the ego or the non-ego^ 
which the mind forms for itself, by an immediate act of 
consciousness, without the aid of verbal or other signs of 
voluntary intuition. 

From the definition of Locke wo proceed to consider 
that of Kant. In the Critical Philosophy, Thought and 
Judgment are synon}Tnous, and the act of the understand- 
ing. The understanding may be defined indiflTerently, the 
faculty of thinking^ or the faculty of judging ; for all 
thought is cognition by means of concepts ; and all con- 
cepts are the predicates of possible judgments, and are, by 
such judgments, referred to objects of sensible intuition, 
either immediately, or through the interposition of lower 

* See an article In Cousin's Fragments Fhilosophiqtirs, " Siir Ic vrnl pens 
dn cogito, ergo sum,'' To this I am indebted for the following quotation 
ttom Descartes himself: " Cum itaque qiiis advcrtit se co*ritnrc, atquc indo 
scqni se existerc, qaamvis forte nunquam antca qu.Tsiverit qiii<l sit <-o^- 
tatlo ncc quid existcntia, non potest tamen non utninnine satis tio^^so, ut 
•ibi in hac parte sntisfaciat." — Bcsponsio ad SLXtas (AjfcUomjs. Sec also 
Claubcrg, lAxjica, Qu. clx. 

7 
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concepts.^ The intuitions of sense being, according to 
Kant's theory of perception, immediate representations of 
objects, the judgment is thus the mediate cognition of an 
object, or the representation of a representation.' 

In a psychological point of view, the Kantian definition 
of Judgment is too narrow ; as it virtually denies that any 
act of Judgment whatever is performed in the exercise of 
the intuitive fuculties ; a denial which the author repeats 
still more explicitly in other passages* In a logical point 
of view, it is too wide ; the province of Judgment being 
made coextensive with the whole of Thought, including, 
therefore, under it. Conception or Simple Apprehension. 
Every concept, according to Kant, is the predicate of a 
possible judgment, in which it may be affirmed of any of 
the objects of intuition included within its sphere. He 
might have gone fuilher, and said that, in all positive 
thinking, the possible judgment becomes an actual one. 
But it is a psychological, not a logical judgment. It 

1 " Wir kunncn alle Handlnngen dcs Verstandes aaf UrthcOo zarfick- 
fUhren, so dass der Verstand iiberhaupt als ein Verroogen zu arthcilen 
vorgcstcllt wcrdcn konn. Denn er ist nach dem Obigen ein YcrmogeQ 
zadcnken. Dcnken ist das Erkenntniss durch Begriffe. Begriffe aber 
bcziehen sich, als Pradicate moglichcr Urtheile, aaf irgend eine Vontd- 
lang von cinem noch unbestimmtcn Gegenstande." — Kritik derr.V.p, 70, 
ed. Rosenkranz. 

2 " Da keine VorstcUnng nnmittelbar aaf den Gcgcnstand geht, als bios 
die Anschauung, so wird ein Begriff niemals auf eincn Gcgcnstand nn- 
mittelbar, sondcm aaf irgend cine andro Vorstcllung von dcmsclben (sie 
scy Anschauutig oder sclbst schon Begriff) bezogen. Das Urthcil ist also 
die mittelbaro Erkenntniss eines Gcgcnstandcs, roithin die Yorstellung 
cincr Yorstellung dcsselbcn." — Kritik der r. V. p. 09. 

3 " Wnhrhcit oder Schcin sind niclit im Gcgcnstande, so ferne cr anges- 
cliaut wird, sondeni im Urtheile iibcr derrecllxjn, so feme er gedacht winL 
Man kann also zwar richtig sagcn : dass die Sinnc nicht irrcnj aber nicht 
darum, weil sic jederzcit richtig urtheilen, sondem wcil sie gar nicht 
urtheilen."— X^n</Jt der r. V. p. 238. 
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affirms only the mental existence of the object, as now 
present in thought; and the affirmation is necessarily true, 
whatever be the nature of the object. To make the doc- 
trine of Kant consistent, the province assigned to Judg- 
ment must be either extended or contracted. It must 
either be extended, to denote every consciousness of a 
relation between subject and object, i, e., to every opera- 
tion of mind, or it must be contracted, to denote the con- 
sciousness of a relation between two objects of thought ; 
in which case it does not extend beyond the logical judg- 
ment by means of^ at least, two concepts. 

Having thus pointed out the distinction of Thought 
from other mental acts, and its various subdivisions rela- 
tively to Logic, I shall proceed to offer a few observations 
on the nature of Law, in so far as that term is applicable 
to a conscious subject. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON LAW, AS RELATED TO TnOUGHT AND OTHER OBJECTS. 

The following passage from Archbishop Whately's 
Logic may servo as an appropriate introduction to this part 
of our subject. ^ What may be called a mathematical im- 
possibility, is that which involves an absurdity and 8elf> 
contradiction ; e, g.^ that two straight lines should inclose a 
space, is not only impossible, but inconceivable, as it would 
be at variance with the definition of a straight line. And 
it should be observed, that inability to accomplish any- 
thing which is, in this sense, impossible, implies no Ixmita^ 
tion of potoer, and is compatible even with omnipotence, 
in the fullest sense of the word. If it be proposed, e. g^ to 
construct a triangle having one of its sides equal to the 
other two, or to find two numbers having the same ratio 
to each other as the side of a square and its diameter, it is 
not from a defect of power that we are precluded from 
solving such a problem as these ; since, in fact, the problem 
is in itself unmeaning and absurd: it is, in reality, no^i;?^ 
that is required to be done."* 

Substantially, perhaps, this is not far from the truth. But 
it may be stated in a more satisfactory form by divesting 
it of a hypothesis which, even if true (and this we have no 

1 Whatcly's Logic, p. 303. (Sixth edition.) 
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means of OBcertaining), may for the present purpose be 
dispensed with.* 

^ When anything is said to be inconceivable, it is thereby 
licknowledgcd that the human mind is not altogether un- 
restricted in its operations. It is bounded not only as re- 
gards the sphere of objects of which it is permitted to take 
cognizance, but also as regards the manner in which it is 

i capable of thinking about objects within that s])lierc. In 
other words, there are laws under which the mind is com- 
pelled to think, and which it cannot transgress, otherwise 

^ than negatively, by ceasing to think at all. 

/^ The existence, then, of laws of thought is a fact of 
which our every-day consciousness assures us. Necessity, 
of whatsoever kind, implies a necessary agent ; that is, an 
agent acting under a law. If, then, any question can be 
proposed to the mind of man which he feels himself com- 
pelled to decide in one way only, that compulsion is at 

' once an evidence of the existence of laws which, as a 
thinker, he is compelled to obey. 

And this admission is all that is required for the solution 
of such difficulties as that suggested above. If our whole 
thinking is subject to certain laws, it follows that we can- 
not tliink of any object, not even of omnipotence itself 

I except as those laws compel us. The limitation does not 

' lie in the ob ject of whirh ^^ihinkj but in the thinking 

■ subjec t. "Whatsoever we imagine," says Ilobbes, "is 
finite. Therefore there is no idea or conception of any- 
thing we call infinite, No man can have in his mind an 

1 la ventarinj? to criticize this note, one of the most Talaablo portions 
of the Archbishop's work, I \)q^ to state, that it is to the wording; only of 
the first part that my remarks are intended to apply. With tlie }\\m nnd 
philosophical distinction laid down in the same place between the three 
■ensefl of the word impotsibility, I have only to express full concorrcnco. 
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image of infinite magnitude ; nor conceive infinite swift- 
ness, infinite time, or infinite force, or infinite power. 
When we say anything is infinite, we signify only that we 
are not able to conceive the ends and bounds of the things 
named ; having no conception of the thing, but of our own 
inability," ^ 

yAt may be, indeed, that the conditions of possible 
thought correspond to conditions of possible being, that 
I what is to us inconceivable is in itself non-existent.* But 
> pf this, from the nature of the case, it is impossible to have 
\ my evidence. If man, as a thinker, is subject to necessary 
\ aws, he cannot examine the absolute validity of the laws 
. |themselves, except by assuming the whole question at 
' issue. For such examination must itself be condncted in 
subordination to the same conditions. Whatever weak- 
ness, therefore, there may be in the object of criticism, the 
same must necessarily affect the critical process^itsel£ 

We may indeed believe, and ought to believe, that the 

i powers which our Creator has bestowed upon us are not 

i given as the instruments of deception. We may believe, 

and ought to believe, that, intellectually no less than mor- 

ially, the present life is a state of discipline and preparation 



1 Leviathan, i. 3. (p. 17, ed. Molcsworth.) This opinion of Hobbes hai 
been severely censured by Cudworth, Intenectual Syttem, B. I. ch. t. § 1, 
who, however, mistakes the meaning of the assertion, both in what It eoc- 
pi-usses and in what it implies. The error of Cudworth in this respect has 
l»ocu corrected by his learned translator, Mosheim, who, though no fHcnd 
to IIoI)1>cs's views in general, admits that in this particular his doctrine is 
not liable to the objections urged against it See Harrison's edition of 
Cudworth, vol. 11. p. 522. 
* In itsflf, distinguished fVom, as an object of thought. As the latter, It if 

' of course impossible. The distinction between things per ae and thinf|;8 
as objects of thought, will 1)e familiar to every reader of Kant It if, In 

I fact, the cardinal point of the whole Critical Philosophy. 



I 
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for another; and that the portion of knowledge which our 
limited faculties are permitted to attain to here may in- 
deedy in the eyes of a higher Intelligence, be but partial 
truth, but cannot be absolute falsehood. But, in believing 
thus, we desert the evidence of lieason to rest on that 
of Faith, and of the principles on which Reason itself 
depends it is obviously impossible to have any other 
guarantee. 

But such a faith, however well founded, has but a regu- 
lative and practical, not a speculative application. It bids 
/lis rest content within the limits which have been assigned 
\ to na : it cannot enable us to overleap them, or to exalt to 
la more absolute character the conclusions obtained by 
I finite thinkers concerning finite objects of thought.^ For 
he flame condition which disqualifies us from criticizing 
the laws of thought, must also deprive us of the power of 
ascertaining how much of the results of those laws is true 
I in itself and how much is relative and dependent upon the 
particular bodily or mental constitution of man during the 
present life. To determine this question, it would be ne- 
cesflary to examine the same conclusions with a new set of 
faculties,' and under new conditions of thought, so as to 
separate what is merely relative to the existing state of 



/ 1 When Biuit {Kritik der r. V, p. 49) declares that the objects of our in- 

/ tuition are fio< in themselves as they appear to us, he falls into the opposite 

I extreme to that which he is combating:: the Critic ))ecomcs a Doinnntist 

■hi negation. To warrant this conclusion, we must previously have coin- 

parod things as they are with things as they seem ; a comparison which 

( is, ear hypothesis impossible. We can only say that we have no means of 

= determining whether they agree or not. And, in the absence of proof 

on either side, the presumption is in favor of what is at least subjectively 

true. The onm prohttndi lies with the assailant, not with the defender, of 

our faculties. Cf. Royer-Collard, Jouffroy's Reid, vol. iv. p. 412. 

s See Eeid, Inidl, Powen, Essay vl. ch. 5. (p. 447, cd. Hamilton.) 
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human consciousness, from what is absolute and common 
to other intelligences.^ 

Ill accordance with these views, we are naturally led to 
regard all the hitherto unsolved problems of Metaphysics 
as requiring to be treated from a psychological, instead of 
an ontological point of view. Instead of asking what are 
the circumstances, in the constitution of things, by virtue 
of which they present such and such difficulties and con- 
tradictions to human understanding, we must ask what are 
the circumstances of the human understanding itself by 
viilue of which a distinction exists between the conceiva- 
ble and the inconceivable. Such, in fact, was the revela- 
tion introduced by Kant into metaphysical speculation ; a 
revolution which he aptly compares to that effected in 
Astronomy by Copernicus, when he thought of investigat- 
ing the a])parent motion of the heavens from the side of 
the s[)ectator, instead of from that of the objects. The 
advantages of such a treatment are obvious. From the 
objective view, we obtain only the fact that certain ques- 
tions have up to the present time remained unsolved. 
From the subjective view, we learn why they are insoluble; 
and the answer to this question determines the laws and 
limits of thought. The abuse of the method appears in 



/I Trnth relative to no intelligence is a contradiction in terms, as it impltaf 
ia relation existing after one of the correlatives has been annihilated. 
Our only possible notion of nbsolatc truth is a truth relative to all intcllf- 
genccs. If ail truth is subjective which implies a cognitive power. Omnis- 
cience itself has but subjective truth. " Aux terroes do la philosophle 
dc Kant/' says M. Cousin, ** la raison divine serait done aussi fnpfi^e de 
snl)jectivitd, par cela mfime que cctte raison r<^8ide dans un sujet deter- 
mine qui est Dicu." {Le^ns mr Kant, p. 3W.) Within the limits of hu- 
man IvHOwledjjre the same principle is allowed by Kant himself: "nohedeu- 
tct <lie objective Gultigkeit des Erfahningsurthcils nichts andcrs, als dl6 
nothwcndige Allgemeingiiltigkeit desselben/'— Prolet/omena^ ^ 18. 
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the attempts of the saocessors of Kant, especially of Schel- 
ling and Hegel, to construct a philosophy of the absolute 
from the subjective side, by denying in certain relations 
the validity of those laws of thought which they acknowl- 
edge in others, and endeavoring thereby to do away with 
relation in consciousness altogether. Such a system, with 
whatever ability it may be constructed, carries in its funda- 
mental conception the germ of its own refutation. It 
commences by giving the lie to consciousness ; it proceeds 
by dividing the human mind against itself, the tindcrstnnd- 
ing against the reason, and the reason against the under- 
standing ; it ends by leaving no test by which its own truth 
can be determined. But the philosophy of Kant is like the 
spear of Achilles, and possesses virtue to heal the wounds 
which it has itself inflicted. While it is impossible to deny 
the lineal descent of the philosophy of Schelling and of 
Hegel from a one-sided view of Kantian principles, it is 
equally clear that the only satisfactory refutation of the 
extravagances of that phi]osoj)hy must be based on a sober 
acknowledgment of those laws and limits of the mental 
faculties which Kant has been mainly instrumental in 
pointing out. 

We must admit, then, that our present fliculties are 

trustworthy guides to that portion of knowledge which 

od designs us to attain to in our present state ; that the 

laws to which these faculties are subjected, though perhaps 

not absolutely binding on things in themselves, arc binding 

pon our mode of contemplating them ; that, while we 

(obey these laws, wo seek after truth, according to our kind 

J land in conformity with the end of our intellectual bcinix; 

.and that, when we neglect them, we abandon ourselves to 

. ievery form of error; or, rather, we lose all j)ower of dis- 

' cerning between error and truth ; we commence by an act 
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of intellectual snicidey and constract a system which, bj 
virtue of its fundamental principle, must disclaim all supe- 
riority over, and decline to combat with, any rival theory ; 
its sole claim to attention being, that it may, for aught we 
know, be true or false, or both, or neither. 

To apply these principles to the question with which we 
commenced: Among the limitations to which even om- 
nipotence is regarded as subject, none is of older birth, or 
has been more frequently alleged, than the impossibility of 
undoing an act already done, 

ikyivtfTa iroiuif Bac^ hv f wtwpor/fUpo, 

Now, it may be that Time and Space are, as Kant main- 
tains, merely subjective conditions of human sensibility. 
As such, they limit the whole exercise of human thought. 
.'But the limits of the thinking faculty are limits of things 
' as objects of thought only ; and beyond that sphere we 
! know nothing. It may be that the whole dbtinction of 
past, present, and future, has no place relatively to other 
intelligences than ours. Still, that distinction continues to 
influence all human thought ; and every act, as an object 
of thought, must be regarded as taking place according to 
the conditions of temporal succession. If we cease to re- 
gard it in this light, we do not extend our knowledge, bat 
abandon the problem as (humanly speaking) urUh%nk€Me. 
The limitation, then, is not of omnipotence in itself but 
of all power as the object of human thought* The ulti- 

1 This distinction is drawn by Locke, in his Second Reply to the BMiop 
of Worcester. " But it is further urged, that we cannot concdYe how 
matter can think. I grant it : but to anruc fh)m thence that God, therefore, 
cannot give to matter a faculty of thinking, is to say God's omnipotent 
is limited to a narrow compass, because man's understanding is to; upd 
brings down God's infinite power to the size of our capacities." 
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mate consequence of this admission will be, that the un- 
limited is not an object of human thought at all.^ It may 
be an object of human beliefs but the two provinces are 
not coextensive. 

So again with reference to the impossibility of reversing 
a necessary truth, such as those of Geometry. To wlioiii 
is the problem to construct a triangle, one of whose sides 
shall be greater than the other two, " unmeaning ? " 
Clearly to the geometer, whose science has already shown 
him the necessary truth of a contradictory proposition. 
By a law of thought, he is compelled to deny that two 
contradictory assertions can be true at the same time. 
Why they may not both be true at different times, — why 
a mathematical proposition once demonstrated is held al- 
ways and everywhere true, and its contradictory always 
and everywhere false ; while other truths, however certain 
at present, are allowed only to a limited extent under 
temporal or local restrictions, — requires some further con- 
sideration. 

/Necessity is the result of law, and law implies an agent 
r whose working is regulated thereby.* But it is a law only 
Ito that which works under it : to an observer, who sees 
[the results of the law without being subject to its influ- 
ence, it is no more than a fact evidenced by or inferred 
jfrom sensible observation, and can never obtain higher 
y value than that of a generalization from a more or less ex- 
Uended experience. Hence arise two very different kinds 

1 Sec the admirnble Article on M. Cousin's Philosophy by Sir Wm. Ilam- 
llton, DisritssionSf p. 1. 

s *' All thln^ that are have some operation not violent or casual 

That which doth ass\frn unto each thing the kind, that which doth inodor- 
«te the force and power, that which doth appoint the form and measure 
of working, the same we term a Law." — Hooker, JS. P. i. 2. 
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( of necessity, tlie results respectively of laws of the e^o and 
\of the non-ego;^ of laws under which I feel myself com- 
melled to think, and of laws under which I see other 
jagents invariably working. These two it b essential to all 
sound thinking to distinguish from each other; and the 
more so, inasmuch as they have been perpetually con- 
founded together. The distinctive features of each have 
been overlooked by the disciples of opposite schools. 
By one party, laws of thought have been degraded to 
generalizations from experience; by another, empirical 
laws have been invested with the character and authority 
of original principles of mind.' And yet, apart from the 
psychological tpnets of any particular school, it would 
seem as if a distinctive criterion might a priori be deter- 
mined, from a mere analysis of the notion of law and its 
operation. 

Setting aside, for an instant, the question how the mind 
of man is actually constituted, let us suppose an intelligent 
being, subject to laws under which he is compelled to 
think, and placed in the midst of a world of material 

1 It is much to bo wished that these expressions, or some cqalTalent, 
were more naturalized in English phila«ophy. In Germany and FnoMsa 
they are fully established as technical terms, and the foundation of tbo 
most important distinctions in mental science. In adopting here the Latin 
expressions instead of English equivalents, I have been gnided by the an- 
thority of Sir W. Hamilton, Beid's Works, p. 100, supported by that of Mr. 
Hallam, Literature of Europe , vol. ii. p. 436. (Second ciUtion.) The latter 
observes, of the term Ego, " It seems reasonable not to scruple the use of 
a word so convenient, if not necessary, to express the unity of the cou- 
Bcious principle. If it had been employed earlier, I am apt to think that 
some great metaphysical extravagances would have been avoided, and 
some fundamental truths more clearly apprehended." 

2 The opposite theories of Dr. Whewell and of Mr. Mill, on the nature 
of axiomatic principles, exhibit the extreme views in a romarlsable de- 
gree. See AppaidiXy note A. 
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agents, subject to laws under which they mnst act. What 
would be the distinctive character presented to his mind 
by these respective laws of himself and of the world with- 
out? The laws of the planetary motions arc absolutely 
binding on the moving bodies themselves, independently 
of the existence of astronomical science. But it is optional 
with an intelligent being to study astronomy or not ; and, 
when he does so, he observes, as matter of fact, how such 
laws influence their own subordinate agents ; but he does 
not himself become an agent under their influence. As facts 
of his experience,^ they are known solely in and through his 
obsen'ation ; as laws within their own sphere, they arc in- 
dependent of his knowing aught about them. But the 
laws of his mind come into operation as laws when the act 
pf thinking commences, and arc binding, not on this or 
;hat class of physical phenomena, but upon the thinker 
limself, in the contemplation of all of them. Hence it is 
lot optional ii'ith him whether he will think according to 
, ;hese or other conditions. Choose what object of study he 
. [will, he cannot think at all, he cannot conceive his liberty 
;^f choosing, without being ipso facto under their influ- 
nce. Hence arises an obvious criterion. A law which is 
ot binding on me as a thinker, may at any time be re- 
ersed, without affecting my mode of observing the same 
'agents under their new conditions. And I have no diffi- 
culty in conceiving such a reveraal as at any moment pos- 
sible, because, antecedent to experience, I had no internal 
bias which required the recognition of the existing law 
rather than of any other. I have only to discard an ad- 

1 " Lc« vdritdfl primitives fiont dc dcnx sortcs, commc los derivativcfi. 
Elle« 8ont du Dombrc dcs v<?ritc's de niison, on des vc'rites do fait. Lea 
reritcs do raison sont nvc'cssaircs, ct ccllcs do fait sont continjj^cntcs." 
— Leibnitz, Nouv. Esaais^ iv. 2. 

8 
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vcntitions knowledge. But the reversal of a Decessarj law 
of thought, supposing that there are such, is, from the 
nature of the ease, inconceivable; for conception is itself 
the servant of the law, and, ex hypothesis cannot rebel 
against it. I cannot hj an act of thought annihilate the 
[conditions by which all thought is governed. I can> indeed^ 

idmit the possibility. that there may be othe r beings think- 
Ing under other_ laws ; but I can form -no positive con* 

;eption of their nature. Such a supposition is not thought^ 
but its negation. A mind cannot think by other laws than" 
its own. 

Now, how far is this hypothesis supported by facts? Is 
it a matter of fact, that men are acquainted with certain 
truths which they acknowledge to be necessary only while 
the present laws of nature remain in force, and which they 
can conceive as reversible at any moment, and others 
which they are compelled to regard as necessary under all 
circumstances of which they are capable of thinking? Is 
it a matter of fact, that men do not attribute the same 
necessity and universality to physical as to mathematical 
truths ? Do they not acknowledge that, while the laws of 
the physical world continue as they are, seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night, shall never cease ; and yet, have they any 
difHculty in conceiving the earth's motion stopped by some 
supenor power, and one-half of the globe left from that 
time forth in perpetual daylight?^ Or do they see the least 



^ "Tons Ics cxcmplcs qnl confirmcnt nne v^rit^ g^n^rale, de qnelqoa 
nombrc qu'ils soicnt, no salHsent pas pour dtablir la ndcoDsitd uniToncUe 
do cettc mSme vdrlt^: car il ne suit pas, que C6 qui est arriv^ arrlTera tou- 
Jours de mvme. Par excmplo, les Greos ct Ics Romains ct tons lee antrM 
pcuplcs ont toi^ouFB remarqu<^, qn'avant le dc^cours de vingt qoatre heans 
Ic jour sc change en noit, et la nuit en jour. Mais on se seroit tromptf tl 
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improbabilitj, Dot to say impossibility, in the supposition, 
that in some remote part of space there may exist worlds 
in which the alternations of the seasons have no place ? 
On the other hand, can they conceive the same power 
forming a triangle with more or less than two right angles ? 
Can they conceive an occurrence taking place in any por- 
on of space without a cause ? or an object possessing 
either of two contradictory attributes ? If such a dis- 
inction exists, and our daily consciousness assures us that 
t does, the fact at once affords at least a strong presump- 
tion that the necessity in the one case is a necessity of 
observation only, depending on the laws of the worid 
\without, in the other a necessity of thought, depending on 
l^e laws of our mental constitution. 

But, granting that thought has its laws, how are these to 

discovered ? Only by reflection upon the phenomena 

f actual thinking, and the restriction to which, in all 

cases, we experience it to be subject. To learn how we 

'think, we must in the first place actually think; and a 

imnltitude of successive acts of thought will be necessary, 

Ibefore wc become aware that certain conditions are contin- 

igent, and limited to some of those acts only, while others 

I are necessary, and cannot but be present in all.^ If, there- 

. fore, Experience be taken in a wide sense, as coextensive 

with the whole of consciousness, to include all of which 

the mind is conscious as agent or patient, all that it does 

Ton aroit crft, qae la m6me tk^e s'observo partont, pnisqu'on a vu lo con- 
trairo dans le sdjoor de Nova Zcmbla. £t cclui-la se trompcroit encore, 
qui croiroit, que c'cst au moins dans nos climats une vdritc' ndcossuire ct 
^tcmellc, puif»qu'on dolt jugcr, que la Terre et le Soldi memo n'cxistcnt 
pas ncfees^airement, ct qu*il y aura pcut-etrc un temps, ou ce bcl astre no 
sera plus arcc tout son Syst&me, au molns en sa prcsente forme."— Leib- 
nitz, Notiveaxtx Essais, Avant-Propos, 
1 Sec Hamilton on Rcid, p. 772, and Cousin, Coun de PhUoaophie, LC9. 22. 
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from within, as well as all that it suffers from without, — in 
this sense, the laws of thought as well as the phenomena 
of matter, in fact all knowledge whatever, may be said to 
I bo derived from es^>€rienc€} But further, experience in its 
narrower and more common meaning, as limited to the re- 
sults of sensation and perception only,' is, though not the 
source^ the indispensable condition of discovering the laws 
of mind as well as of matter. For, to think actually, we 
must think about something ; this something, the object- 
matter of thought, whatever it may be, must in the first 
instance be supplied through the medium of the senses ; 
for thought itself does not become an object of thought 
till after it has been called into exercise by objects pro- 
I sented from without.* But while the material or external 
■ element varies with every successive act of thought, the 
formal or internal remains the same in all ; and thus the 
necessary law, binding on the thinker in every instance, is 
'distinguished from the contingent objects, about which he 
vthinks on this or that occasion. 

The last consideration necessitates a further division of 
those truths which have already been distinguished as 
necessary, and therefore not derived from experience. 
While we maintain that all necessary, f"*^** mnaf. havP 

1 In this extended sense, Wolf derives the prindple of contnidictkm 
from experience : "Exptriri dicimur, quicquid ad perceptlones noctnf M- 
tcnti (*o<^nosciniu8. Solem lucere co<^06cimu8 ad ea attenti, qas visa per* 
cipimus. Similiter ad nosmet ip.<oa attcnti copioscimus, nos non posse 
assensum pra>bere contradictoriis, v. gr. non posse sumere tanquam vemniy 
quod simul plunt vcl non pluat/'— PA. Bat. § 60-1. Here it should be ob- 
served that ptrreption is used in a wider sense than that to which Reid and 
tlic Scottish Philosophers after him restrict it. 

^ *Eic fjXv oZv aia^aftcs yiytrcu fi^fni, ix 8i /ij^fii}s iroAAidciS rov afirov 
yivofidirns 4 flirt ipla, — Arist. Atml, Post, ii. 19. 

» CY. Arist. De Anima, iii. 4, 7. 
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ihfiiCJUJgiXLlnjlhe eonstitntioD of the mind itself^ and are 
/'T irtually p ri or to all experience,' tTicy cannot all of them 
I be referred to Laws of Thought, properly so called. For 
^ thought, as thought, cannot be limited to any special class 
of objects : its laws must operate in all cases alike, what- 
ever be the matter on which it is engaged. That every 
triangle has its angles equal to two right angles, is indeed 
a necessary truth ; but it is true of triangles only, and can- 
^not be applied to any other object. But that the same 
subject cannot possess contradictory attributes, is a princi- 
ple equally applicable to the objects of geometrical dem- 
onstration and to the most contingent facts of sensible 
experience. It is equally certain, that no man can at 
once be standing and not standing, as that the angles of a 
triangle cannot bo both equal and unequal to two right 
angles. Hence the criterion of absolute necessity, though 
valid as far as it goes, is not adequate to determine the 
whole question. It serves to distinguish judgments a 
priori from judgments of experience : it does not distin- 
guish between different classes of the former, nor explain 
their several relations to the mind, which is the common 
source of all. Of the various judgments which have been 
enumerated by philosophers as necessary truths, it will bo 
sufficient for our present purpose to select three classes, 
which may be severally distinguished as Mathematical, 
Hetaphysical, and Logical Necessity. All these, being in 
different ways regarded as absolutely and univcreally ne- 
cessary, must be considered as in different ways dependent 
on laws of our mental constitution. From all must be 
distinguished what is commonly called Physical Necessity, 
or belief in the permanence of Laws of Nature. The 
several distinctions may be represented by the following 
questions : 
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I. Whj do I judge that a triangle can, under no ^r- 
camstanccs whatever, have its angles greater or less than 
two right angles? 

II. Why do I judge that every sensible quality mast 
belong to some subject, and that every change is and must 
be brought about by some cause ? 

III. Why do I judge that two contradictory attributes 
can, under no circumstances whatever, coexist in the same 
subject ? 

IV. Why do I judge that the alternations of day and 
night will not, under the existing circamstances of our 
globe, cease to take place ? 

The last of these obviously stands on a different ground 
from the other three. I am immediately cognizant of law 
only as I am conscious of its obligation upon tnyseif. 
The law itself may be physical, intellectual, or moral ; but 
to know it as a laio, I must know it as a condition which 
I cannot or ought not to transgress. Law, in this sense, 
as a discerned obligation, can obviously exist only in rehi- 
tion to a conscious agent ; and even with regard to con- 
scious agents, other than myself, I only infer the existence 
of the law from a supposed similarity between their con- 
stitutions and my own. But, as regards unconscious 
agents, Xatr means no more than a constantly observed 
fact in its highest generalization. When I speak of the 
alternations of day and night as consequent on a law of 
nature, I mean no more than that the alternation has in- 
variably been observed to take place; and, when I resolve 
such alternations into the law of the earth^s rotation, I 
mean only that the earth does constantly revolve on her 
axis once in twenty-four hours. Or, if I could resolve all 
the phenomena of the material world into a universal law 
of gravitation, I should obtain no more than the universal 
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fiust, that all particles of matter in the universe do gravi- 
tate towards each other, and that certain subordinate com- 
binations of those particles present certain phenomena in 
BO doing. But I have not, by this resuhition, got any 
nearer to necessity / for the gravitation of bodies in the 
inverse ratio of the square of the distance is, like the ebb 
and flow of the tides, or the elliptical orbits of the planets, 
an observed fact in the order of nature, and it is no morc.^ 
Jfy belie/ in the continuance of this observed order may 
perhaps be explained by some law of my mental con- 
stitution ; but, as thus explained, it is a law of mind, and 
not of matter. Under what circumstances certain facts 
of nature may be resolved into others, and what kinds of 
experiment and observation will contribute to this end, 
are questions which, with all their impoitancc, are totally 
distinct from those which form the object of the present 
inqoiry. 

I shall only observe here, that to call such questions a 
portion of Logic — that is, to regard the New Organon as 
a supplement to the Old, and both as forming pails of 
the same Science — is to confound two essentially distinct 
branches of knowledge, distinct in their cud, in their 
means, and in their evidence.* " We do not enlarge the 
sciences," says Kant, ^ but disfigure them, when we suffer 
their boundaries to run into one another." The con- 
fusion produced in the present instance is perhaps the 
most injurious of all to sound thinking — a confusion be- 
tween the mental self and its sensible objects, the er/o and 
the noti^go^ the positive and negative poles of speculative 
philosophy. 

1 See Stewart, Element^ vol. li. ch. 2, § 4. 

s On this distinction t»omc excellent remarks will bo found in M. Jouf- 
froy'ii Preface to his translation of Beid, p. 43. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* 

ON THE PSTCHOLOOICAL CHARACTER OF MATHEMATICAL 

NECESSITY. 

It has been already observed, that whatever truths we 
are compelled to admit as everywhere and at all times 
necessary, must have their ori^n, not without, in the laws 
of the sensible world, but within, in the constitution of the 
mind itself.^ Sundry attempts have, indeed, been made to 
derive them from sensible experience and constant associa- 
tion of ideas;' but this explanation is refuted by a cri- 
terion decisive of the fate of all hypotheses : it does not 
account for the phenomena. It does not account for the . 
f:\ct, that other associations, as frequent and as uniform, 
are incapable of producing a higher conviction than that 
of a relative and physical necessity only. And, indeed, 
this might have been expected beforehand ; for the utmost 
rigor in a law of the sensible world may furnish a sufficient 
reason why phenomena must take place in a certain man- 
ner, but furnishes no reason at all why I must think so. 

But it is one thing to recognize the operation of a men- 

1 " La preuvo originaire des vdritds iKfccssaires vlent da seal entendo- 
mcnt, ct los autrcs vdritds vicnnent des expdricnces oa des obsenrations 
dcs sens. Notre esprit est capable de connoitro les unes et lee aiitres, mais 
il est la source dcs premieres, et quelqao Dombre d'expdriences particn- 
libres q«*on puisse avoir d'nne vdrittf uiiiversellc, on ne sanroit s'en assa- 
rer pour toigours f^r Tinduction, sans en (.*onnoitro la ndccssltd par U 
ruison.** — Leibnitz, i^^o^ll?. Estais, 1. 1, ch. 1. 

> Sec, for example, \Mill's Logic, voL i. p. 305. 
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tal law, and another to discover the law itself. The dis- 
f tiDction above noticed between Mathematical, Metaj »hysi- 
\ca1, and Logical Necessity, implies, that, although the 
iorigin of all is to be sought for in the mind itself, they 
krc in some way differently related to one or other of the 
/special faculties of their common source. We must further 
inquire, what is the peculiar relation of the mind to mathe- 
matical ideas,* by virtue of which not merely the general 
laws of all thinking, but the special applications of those 
laws in Arithmetic and Geometry, possess a necessity 
vhick is not found when they are applied to concepts 
generalized from experience. How is it that in some rea- 
sonings both matter and form can be furnished by the 
mind itself, while in others the form alone is from the 
mind, the matter being derived from experience ? 

Before entering upon this question, it will be necessary 
to give some account of Kant's celebrated distinction 
between Analytical and Synthetical Judgments. An An- 
alytical or Explicative Judgment contains nothing in the 
predicate but what has been already implied in the concep- 
tion of the subject. For example : since the conception 
of body implies extension, the proposition, " All bodies are 
extended," is an Analytical Judgment. Of this character 
are all propositions in which, in scholastic language, the 
predicate is said to be of the essence of the subject; 
whether a part of the essence, as in the predication of 
genus or differentia, or the sum of the parts, as in a defini- 
tion-* In a Synthetical or Ampliative Judgment, on the 

1 The word idea is here used intentionally, as, in modem philosophy, 
the most ra^o and indeterminate that could be seleetcd. It would l>e an 
anticipation of what has yet to be determined to j^ive any more defiuito 
expression. 

* The sabstitution of definition for species is intentional. 
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Other hand, the predicate adds an attribate to the sabject 
which has not been already thought therein. Thus the 
proposition, " All bodies are heavy," is a Synthetical Judg- 
ment ; the attribute heavy not being thought in the mere 
conception of body. Of this kind are all propositions in 
which the predicate is said to be joined to the essence of 
the subject as a property or accident.^ 

All Analytical Judgments are formed by the mind a 
pi^ori^ whether the notion analyzed be empirical or not. 
For the mind, having once gained this notion as a sabjecti 
has no occasion for any additional experience to determine 
the predicate which is already given therein.' Any Science 
whatever may therefore Iiave abundance of necessary truths 
of this kind ; but such do not contribute in any way to the 
extension of our knowledge, but only to a more distinct 
consciousness of what we already possess. A Synthetical 
Judgment, on the other hand, is a positive extension of 
our knowledge, but requires for its formation something 
more than the concept which stands as its subject All 
empirical judgments are synthetical;' but mathematieid 
necessity requires that the mind should be able to form 
for itself synthetical judgments not dependent on experi- 
ence. 

The axioms of Geometry contain specimens of both 
kinds of judgment. Those which relate exclusively to geo- 
metrical objects, — such as, " A straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points,"* "Two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space," "Two straight lines which, being met by 
a tliird, make the interior angles less than two right 

^ See Kant, KritOc der r. V. p. 21 ; Prolegomena^ p. 10, od. Rosonkranz. 

* Kant, Proleg., p. 17. 

8 Kant, Kritik der r. V. p. 700; Proleg., p. 18. 

^ This is somotimos given as a definition, but it is properly synthetical. 
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angles, will meet if produced" — have been shown by Kant 
to be synthetical;^ and it is with reference to these that 
he discosses the well-known question, How are synthetical 
judgments a priori possible ? But those axioms which are 
not peculiar to Geometry, the common principles of Aris- 
totle,* — such as, ** The whole is greater than its pait," 
^Things that are equal to the same are equal to each other," 
^ If equals be added to equals, the sums are equal," — are ana- 
lytical/ The two last, indeed, may be easily shown to be 
merely various statements of the Principle of Identity, 
«* Every thing is equal to itself," or, « A = A." Thus, if 
the common magnitude of the first pair of equals be rep- 
resented by A, and that of the second by B, the axiom, 
^ If equals be added to equals, the sums are equal," is ex- 
pressed in the identical judgment, ** A -f- B = A + B."* 
The former class of axioms determine the peculiar 

1 " Dies sfnd die Axiome, welche eigentlich nnr Gnisson als solche bet- 
leffen."— Kant, Kritik dor r. F. p. 143 ; cf. p. 703, etc. ; Proleg. p. 20. Hence 
the error of Leibnitz, in maintaining that all axioms (excepting?, of course, 
identScai Jadgments themselves) may be demonstrated fVom definitions 
and the Jndgmcnts of identity. {Opera, Erdm. p. 81.) Ho selects as a 
specimen the analytical Jodgment, ** The whole is greater than its part," 
and of snch his theory is correct; but no synthetical judgment can be 
proved solely from analytical premises; and without synthetical axioms 
Geometry is impossible. 

* Synthetical axioms are not included, as they should have been, under 
tho peculiear principles ({Suu iipxal)oT Aristotle, which are divided into defi- 
nitions and hypotheses. With the exception of this omission, Aristotle's 
aeooant of geometrical demonstration is far more accurate than any that 
can be found in modem philosophy before Kant. 

» Cf. Kant, Kritik dtr r. V. p. 143. 

* Dr. Whewell (Thil, Ind. Sc, vol. i. p. 134) speaks of tills axiom ns a 
condition of the intuition of magnitudes. This is a confusion of the com- 
mon axioms of Logic with the peculiar axioms of Geometry. Stewart 
{Ekmenta, vol. ii. ch. 1) falls into the opposite error, regarding all the 
tmths of Geometry as deduced iVom d^nitions. 
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character of all the conclusions of Geometry ; the latter 
have no peculiar relation to Mathematics, but depend on 
the general conditions of all thinking whatever, and have 
therefore a logical, not a mathematical necessity. Tho 
whole question of the superior necessity of Geometry to 
Physical Science depends upon the manner in which we 
account for the origin of the synthetical axioms relating 
to magnitudes as such. As an instance, we may take the 
proposition, ^ Two straight lines cannot enclose a space.'' 

An eminent writer of the present day has labored hard 
to prove that this principle is nothing but a generalization 
from experience, and, consequently, that our belief in 
the superior necessity of mathematical as compared with 
physical truths is a mere self-deception. He lays much 
stress on one of the characteristic properties of geometrical 
forms, their capacity of being painted in the imagination 
with a distinctness equal to reality ; in other words, the 
exact resemblance of our ideas of foiin to the sensations 
which suggest them.^ But while it is impossible to deny 
the ability with which Mr. Mill combats the notion of an 
a priori necessity in Mathematics, it is impossible to assent 
to an argument which contradicts the direct evidence oi 
consciousness. Nor does this reasoning against Doctor 
Whewell, however powerful as an argumentum oJ hanU- 
ncniy meet the real question at issue. What is required 
is to account, not for the necessity of geometrical axioms 
as truths relating to objects without the mind, but as 
thoughta relating to objects within. Mathematical judg- 
ments are true of real objects only hypothetically. If 
there exist anywhere in the world a pair of perfect 
str;ii«:lit lines, those lines cannot enclose a space. But 
if such lines exist nowhere but in my imagination, it is 

> MiU*8 Logic, vol. I. p. 30a. 
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equally the case that I cannot think of them as invested 
with the contrary attribute. That which is to be accounted 
for is, not the physical fact that certain visible objects 
possess certain properties, but the psychological fact that, 
in the case of geometrical magnitudes, I am compelled to 
invest imagined objects with attributes not gained by 
mere analysis of the notion under which they are thought; 
— a compulsion of which I am not conscious with regard 
to the most uniform associations of phenomena within the 
field of sensible experience. A sensible object may have 
been familiar to me from childhood ; but, suppose the 
external reality destroyed, I can assert nothing with 
certainty of its imaginary representative, except what is 
contained in the concept itself. So long as I have to 
conform my judgments, not to the actual laws of the 
existing course of nature, but to the possible conditions 
of an imaginary state of things, I have no difficulty in 
attribnting contradictory attributes successively to the 
same object. I may imagine the sun rising and setting 
aa now for a hundred years, and afterwards remaining 
continually fixed in the meridian. Yet my experience 
of the alternations of day and night has been at least 
as invariable as of the geometrical properties of bodies. 
I can imagine the same stone sinking ninety-nine times 
in the water, and floating the one-hundredth; but my 
experience invariably repeats the former phenomenon 
only^ Whereas, in the case of two straight lines, which, 
so far as they are objects of experience, stand only on a 
level with the above and similar instances, the mind finds 
itself compelled to assert as necessary one attribute, not 
contained in the concept, and to reject its contradictoiy 

impossible. 

The possibility of forming synthetical judgments a priori 

9 
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in Oeometry admits of only one adequate explanation, 
viz^ that the presentative intuition, as well as the repre- 
sentative notion, is derived from within, not from without ; 
in other words, that both the matter and form of the 
judgment are determined subjectively. If it can be shown 
that the object of which pure Geometry treats is not 
dependent on sensibility, but sensibility on it ; that it is 
a condition under which alone sensible experience is pos- 
sible, it is obvious that its characteristics must accompany 
all our thoughts concerning any possible object of sach 
experience; that its laws must be equally binding upon 
the imaginary representation as upon the sensible percept : 
for, abstract as we may from this or that particular phe- 
nomenon of experience, we are clearly incompetent to de- 
prive it of those conditions under which alone experience 
itself is possible. 

Such a condition is furnished to us by the intuition of 
Space, That this is a subjective condition of all sensible 
perception, and not a mere empirical generalization from ft 
special class of phenomena, is evident from the £ict that 
it is impossible, by any effort of thought, to contemplate 
sensible objects, save under this condition. We may 
shift our attention at will from this object to that; but 
we can think of none save as existing in space. We 
may conceive the whole world of sensible phenomena 
to be annihilated by the fiat of Omnipotence; but the 
annihilation of space itself is beyond the power of thought 
to contemplate. That things t;i th^imselves must exist in 
space, and, as such, must be so presented to every possible 
intelligence, is more than we may venture to affirm ; bat 
this much is certain, that man, by a law of his naturei 
is compelled to perceive and to think of them as so ex« 
isting. 
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Upon this law of the mind depends the certainty of 
geometrical axioms as thoughts, though not as truths. 
The peculiar figures of space must, indeed, be originally 
suggested empirically, from observation of the netiiiil fig- 
ores of body ; but this experience is still subject to the 
same condition. Bodies cannot be perceived or imagined, 
bat in space : bodies of this or that figure cannot be 
perceived or imagined, but as occupying a similarly figured 
space. The modifications originally suggested by the for- 
mer become an object of thought as existing in the latter; 
and the features exhibited now and here in the one, we 
are compelled to think as existing always and everywhere 
in the other. 

The sensationalist is therefore, in a certain sense, right 
in deriving geometrical axioms from experience. It must 
be conceded to him that, had we never seen two straight 
lines, had we never obser>'cd that as a matter of fact they 
did not in that particular instance enclose a space, we 
should never have arrived at the conviction that tliey 
cannot do so in any instance. But this is equally true 
of any product of the imagination. If I had never seen 
separately the upper parts of a man and the lower parts 
of a horse, I could not unite them together in the fantastic 
image of a centaur. If I had never seen a black object, I 
could not combine that color with a known form, so as to 
produce the imagination of a black swan. But why is it 
that in the one case I find no difticulty whatever in going 
beyond or against the whole testimony of my past experi- 
ence, while in the other such transgression is altogether 
out of my power? Experience has uniformly presented 
to me a horse's body in conjunction with a horse's head, 
and a man's head with a man's body; just as experience 
has uniformly presented to me space enclosed within a 
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pair of cnrved lines, and not within a pair of straight ones. 
Why do I, in the former case, consider the resalts of my 
cxpenence as contingent only and transgressible, confined 
to the actual phenomena of a limited field, and possessing 
no value beyond it ; while, in the latter, I am compelled 
to regard them as necessary and universal? Why can I 
give in imagination to a quadruped body what experience 
assures me is possessed by bipeds only ? And why can I 
not, in like manner, invest straight lines with an attribute 
which experience has uniformly presented in curves? 

Can it be said that the ideas in the latter case are con- 
tradictory, and that their union is therefore forbidden by 
the laws of formal thinking ? By no means. Straight and 
curved^ viewed merely as objects of sense, are opposed only 
as black and white^ or as biped and quadruped; they can- 
not, that is, be thought as existing at the same time in the 
same subject : but that property which experience testifies 
to have universally accompanied curved lines is not, merely 
by virtue of that experience, more incompatible with 
straight ones than the head which has uniformly accom- 
panied a biped body is incompatible with a quadruped 
one ; or than the form which experience has uniformly con- 
nected with a white surface is incompatible with a black 
one. Nor does the impossibility arise from any defect in 
the simple ideas, such as exists in the case of a man who 
can foi-m no idea of a color which he has never seen. We 
have all the simple ideas, or combinations of simple ideas, 
which experience can give : man's head and horse's body, 
in the one case ; straight lines and space enclosed, in the 
other. Why is not the latter conjunction as easy to the 
imagination as the former? 

That it is not so, is a matter not of this or that theory, 
but of psychological fact ; and, as such, requires explana- 
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tion, under any theory whatever. In fact we may demand, 
as a sine qtta nofij of every hypothcsb concerning the 
character of human knowledge, that it shall accept and 
acconnt for this £ict, instead of neglecting or denying it. 
Only two theories can he mentioned as having fairly at- 
tempted to falfil this condition. The one is that of Leib- 
nitz, who treats mathematical principles as mere analytical 
judgments, dependent on the laws of formal thought. On 
this supposition, the distinction between Logical and 
Mathematical necessity vanishes altogether.^ But the 
solution, though applicable to the general axioms which 
Geometry, in common with all other Sciences, tacitly or 
openly presupposes in so far as it contains reasoning at all, 
fails when applied to those on which all that is especially 
geometrical depends. By no mei*e analytical process, as 
Kant has shown,' c£m the conception of not enclosing a 
space be elicited from that of two straight lines. In this, 
and all similar principles, the predicate of the proposition 
is not developed out of, but added to, the subject. 

The other, and far more satisfactory, solution, is that of 
Kant himself. Whatever we are compelled to regard as 
necessary, must be so in consequence of laws, not of the 
object, but of the subject. But there are subjective laws 
of the presentations of sense, as well as of tlie representa- 
tions of thought. We can perceive only as pennitted by 
the laws of our perceptive faculties, as we can think only 
in accordance with the laws of the understanding. If, then, 
by a law of my sensibility, I am compelled to regard all 
external objects as existing in sp.ace, any attributes which 
are once presented to me as properties of a given portion 
of space, the same must necessarily be thought as existing 

1 Opera f ed. Erdmann, p. 81. s Prolegomena, ^ 2. 

9* 
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in all Bpaoo, and at all times. For to imagine a space in 
which such properties are not found, would not be to im- 
agine merely a different combination of sensible phenom* 
ena, such as continually takes place without any change in 
the laws of sensibility ; it would be to imagine myself as 
perceiving under conditions other than those to which, by 
a law of my being, I am subjected. The attempt to realise 
such imagination is not a new train of thinking ; it is the 
refusal to think at all. It does not inquire what new 
objects may possibly be presented to my present faculties; 
it requires me to determine how objects may appear to a 
being whose faculties are differently constituted from mine. 
Thought, as has already been observed, is representative^ 
and can only be exercised on objects presented to it. It 
is therefore restricted by the conditions under which alone 
such presentation is possible. If I am to exercise my 
thought on sensible objects at all, I must think of such 
objects under such determinations as the conditions of my 
sensibility require. 

Geometrical principles cannot, therefore, properly be 
called laws of thought, inasmuch as they do not govern 
every operation of the thinking faculty, but only regulate 
the application of thought to a special class of objects. Bat 
they are laws relative to the subjective condition of one 
portion of our intuitions — those, namely, which are pre- 
sented to the senses — the condition of their presentation 
being Space. But a condition is discernible only in con- 
junction with that of which it is the condition. Space, 
therefore, and its laws can be made known to conscious- 
ness only on the occasion of an actual experience of sense. 
Hence the twofold character of geometrical principles: 
empirical, as suggested in and through an act of experi- 
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ence ; necesBanr, as relating to the conditions under which 
alooe such experience is possible to human faculties.^ 

The same considerations will explain another important 
feature of geometrical judgments, in which they represent 
a striking contrast to truths properly called empirical. 
Imagination plays its part in both ; but in the former case 
it determines, in the latter it is determined by, the phe- 
ilomena given in experience. The mental image which I 
can form of this or that individual possesses more or less 
of truth and reality, as it represents with more or less 
accuracy the features of the sensible object ; just as the 
value of a portrait depends on the accuracy with which it 
represents the features of the original. The imagination, 
again, may of itself form new combinations of attributes; 
but these also are hypothetically regarded as real or fic- 
titious, according as we may or may not hereafter discover 
such combinations to exist in sensible objects. But in 
Geometry the case is reversed. Its propositions are 
primarily and necessarily true of objects existing in the 
imagination ; they are only secondary and hypothetically 
true of sensible objects, in so far as they conform to the 
imaginary model. If there is such a thing in the visible 
world as a perfect triangle, its angles are equal to two 
right angles. But if there is not, the proposition is still 
true of the triangle as it exists in my imagination. And 

^ This character of the special axioms of Geometry is remarkably ex- 
pressed in the lanpiojiro of Aristotle. For example: aXa^rttris, ovx h tm^ 
i8(a»r, iAA* o7f ala'ba¥6fit^a 5ri rh iw rots fxa^fiariKoTs iTtrxaroy rplym- 
90W. — Eth, Nic. vi. 0. And a^niln : TaDra 8* itrrXv oiov 6 paw rjj yo^vti, 
— Anal. Pout, i. 12. With which may be compared the lan;2:aa|?c of Knnt, 
JjoqUc, \ .35: " Die crsten ki'mncn in dor Anschaiiiin<; dar;i:cstellt wcrdcn." 
Had Aristotle 1>ecn aware of the distinction 1)ctween the nnalytiral and the 
synthetical axioms, he mij^ht almost have anticipated Kant's view of the 
whole question. 
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the whole of Geometry, as a speculative science, would be 
unaffected by the annihilation of every material square 
or triangle in existence, whatever might become of its 
merely approximate applications to puq)oses of practical 
utility. Whereas, the* truths of Zoology, or Botany, or 
Mineralogy, are. dependent entirely on the existence of 
animals, or plants, or minerals, not as images within the 
mind, but as entities without. The cause of this distinc- 
tion is manifest from what has been said above. The 
truths of Geometry, though subsequent to, are not con- 
sequent on, experience: they relate not to the empiri- 
cal figures of body, but to the figures of that space upon 
which sensible experience is dependent. They are there- 
fore unaffected by the destruction of the visible bodies, 
and could only become fictitious by the annihilation of 
space itself. But the truths of Physical Science depend 
upon experience alone : they are true of the objects only 
as actually presented to the senses ; and their reality de- 
pends entirely on the real existence of the sensible type. 

As Geometry is a science of necessary truths relating to 
continuous quantities or magnitudes, so Arithmetic is a 
science of necessary truths relating to discrete quantities 
or numbers. The two sciences, however, present some 
impoitant features of distinction. Almost all the truths 
of Geometry are deductive. It contains very few axioms, 
properly so called, t. e^ synthetical judgments, derived im- 
mediately from the intuition of space ; and its processes 
consist in the demonstration of a multitude of dependent 
propositions, from the combination of these axioms with 
analytical principles. On the other hand, the fundamental 
operatiotis of Arithmetic, Addition, and Subtraction,^ pre- 

1 ** Though hi some things, as in nambcn, besides adding and sahtract* 
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sent to us a vast number of syntliclical judgments; each 
of which, however, is derived immediately from intuition, 
and cannot, by any reasoning process, be deduced from any 
of the preceding ones.* Pure Geometry cannot advance a 
step without demonstration ; and its processes are there- 
fore all reducible to the syllogistic form. Pure Arithmetic 
contains no demonstration ; and it is only when its calculus 
is applied to the solution of particular problems that rea- 
soning takes place, and the laws of syllogism become ap- 
plicable. It is not reasoning which tells us that two and 
two make four;* nor, when we have gained this proposi- 
tion, can we in any way deduce from it that two and four 
make six. We must have recourse, in each separate case, 
to the senses or the imagination, and, by presenting to 
the one or the other a number of individual objects corre- 

Ing, men name other operations, as multiplying and dividing, yet they are 
the tame: for maltiplicution is but adding toj^ther of things equal; and 
dlTislon, but subtracting of one thing, as often as wo can."— Ilobbes, Jjtvi- 
athan, part i. ch. 5. 

1 Subtraction may be demonstrated fh>m Addition, if all the truths of 
the Utter be supposed given, or vice versa ; though it is simpler to regard 
Subtraction as an independent process of denumeralion, as is done by Con- 
dfllac, Langue des Calcula, ch. i. But no result of either can be derived 
ftom a preceding result of the same operation. 

* Nothing, at first sight, can appear more satisfactory than Leibnitz's 
proof of this proposition. Nouv. Essais, 1. iv. ch. 7. But that dcmon- 
ttimtion assumes the definitions of the higher numbers (2 is 1 + 1 ; 3 is 1 
+ 1 + 1» etc.), and this, as will hereafter appear, is in fact begging the 
whole question. The real point at issue is not whether 4 and 2 + 2 are at 
honom identical, so that, bolh being given, an analysis of each will ulti- 
mately show their correspondence; but whether the former — notion, defini- 
tion and all — is contained in the latter. In other words, whether a man 
who has never learned to count beyond two, conid obtain three, four, five, 
and all higher numbers, by mere dissection of the notions which ho pos- 
Mtses already. This remark applies also to Stewart {Elements, vol. ii. ch. 
1), and to Hegel's attempted critique of Kant ( Werke, vol. v. p. 275). 
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sponding to each term separately, envisage the resulting 
sum.^ The intuition thus serves nearly the same purpose 
as the figure in a geometrical demonstration ; with the ex- 
ception, that in the latter case the construction is adopted 
to furnish premises to a proposed conclusion, while in the 
former it gives us a judgment which we have no imme- 
diate purpose of applying to any further use. 

An apparent objection, which meets us at the outset, 
must not be left unnoticed. If the results of Arithmetic 
are altogether intuitive, how is it that they extend to cases 
of which sense has never furnished us with the occasion 
of judging? I may have never seen a thousand objects 
of any kind together, yet I am as fully convinced that 976 
+ 24 = 1000, as I am that 2 + 2=4, of which I see 
instances every day of my life. And, even if I have seen 
examples of the former as well as of the latter, how far 
does the observed fact help in the formation of the judg- 
ment? Is my sight so acute that I can distinguish at a 
glance a group of 1000 objects from one of 999 ? Can I 
then, in any case, be said to have seen the £ict verified ? 
And if not, how is it that I do not merely know that what 
I have seen in a single case must be true universally, but 
even can be assured of the necessity of truths which I 
have never accurately observed in any actual instance ? 

This objection is based on a confusion of intuition in 
general with the special presentations of sight.' When the 

1 See Kant, Kritik der r. V. p. 703. I have availed myself of the term 
envisayf, as the best Enf^li^h equivalent that has yet been proposed to the 
German anachauen, a word which is applied j^enerally to any prcscntatloa 
of individual objects in sense or imagination. Etymologically, both the 
German and the Enfrlish word are drawn fVom the sense of si|;ht only. 
If uniformity alone were to be consulted, the substantive Anachauungt nsa- 
ally translated intuition^ should be rendered by envisaging, 

^ A conf^ion to which Kant himself has perhaps, in some de8:ree, con- 
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propositions of Arithmetic are said to be intuitive, it docs 
not follow that the.ir truth must have been observed in 
visible instances ; that we must have seen, for example, 
that two and three make five, in lines, or pebbles, or the 
fingers of the hand. It implies only that we must have 
perceived the truth of the proposition in some xndxvid%(al 
aeries^ it may be of visible objects, it may be of audible 
sounds, it may be of states of our own minds present to 
internal observation. In none of these cases do we deal 
with representative concepts, but with individual objects 
presented to the external or internal sense. 

Now, how, as a matter of fact, are arithmetical judg- 
ments usually formed ? We see inexperienced calculators 
arrive at their results by running through, orally or men- 
tally, the several units of the numbers to be added together. 
If we do not remember that 18 and 7 make 25, as readily 
as that 2 and 2 make 4^ we supply the defect by summing 
up severally 19, 20, 21, etc. The artificial aids to which 
we have recourse in larger sums, by adding up, for instance, 
the corresponding digits in separate columns, are but ab- 
breviated steps of the same process. 

Setting aside, as belonging to art rather than science, all 
those methods whose aim is merely to extend or facilitate 
already existing processes, the psychological fonndation 
of Arithmetic is to be found in the consciousness of suc- 
cessive mental states ; and its earliest actual process con- 
sists in giving names to the several m^embers of the series. 
Such a process, which may be denominated natural^ as 
^tinguished from artificial numeration, would proceed 
steadily forward, from one member arbitrarily selected as 

tribated, by rcpresentinfi: (Pro2rp. S 2) five Tisiblo points ns the intaition 
of the Dambcr; thoB by implication connecting Arithmetic with space 
rather than with time. 
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the starting-point, acknowledging no relation between the 
several steps beyond that of succession to its predecessor, 
until the computation ceases from the inability of the 
memory to carry on the series. Such a system, however 
limited in its practical results, would rest on precisely the 
same foundation as the more perfect methods which art 
has supplied us, and will, consequently, contain all the data 
required for determining the nature of the necessary troths 
of Arithmetical Science. 

As Arithmetic, as well as Geometry, contains snch tmths, 
it must be equally regarded as founded on an internal law 
or condition of our mental constitution. This condition 
is that of IHrne^ a condition which governs not merely our 
external perceptions, but our universal consciousness of all 
that takes place within or without oui*selves. Every sac* 
cessive modification of the conscious mind can be made 
known to us only as a change of state ; a change which is 
only possible under the condition of succession in time,— - 
a transition from an earlier to a later phase of consciont- 
ncss. Of Time, as an absolute existence, we cannot form 
any idea whatever : it is made known to us only as the 
condition or form of successive states of conscioasness. 
To ask, therefore, whether Time has any existence out of 
our own minds, is, in the only intelligible mode of putting 
the question, to ask whether other orders of intelligent 
beings are subject to the same conditions of intelligence 
as oui-selves ; whether they, like us, are conscious of vari- 
ous mental states, one succeeding another. Put in this 
form, the question is sufficiently intelligible, but obviously 
one which we have no data for determining ; put in any 
other form, it is absolutely void of meaning; it contains not 
the material for thought, but only a negation of all think- 
ing whatever. 
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It might indeed be argued, with some show of proba- 
bility, that the condition of successive consciousness is 
essentially the condition of a finite and imperfect intelli- 
gence, consequent only upon its very limited power of 
simaltaneous consciousness.^ The scholastic doctrine of 
an eternal Nbwy or nunc stansy so contemptuously treated 
by Hobbes, in this respect contains assuredly no prima 
facie absurdity.' The error of such speculations is of an- 
other kind. It consists in mistaking the negation of all 
thonght for an act of positive thinking. As our whole 
personal consciousness is subject to the condition of suc- 
cessiveness, we can form no positive notion of a different 
state : we only know that it is something which we have 
never experienced. The nature and attributes of an Infi- 
nite Intelligence must be revealed to us in a manner ac- 
commodated to finite capacities. How far the accommo- 
dation extends, we have no means of determining, as we 
cannot examine the same data with a different set of facul- 
ties. The importance of this distinction between positive 

1 Vide Boeth. De Conadl, PM., lib. v. pros. vi. 

< It is sarprising to see how near some of the earlier views on this point 
•pproachod to, without actually arriving at, the doctrine of Knnt. Had 
the question been considered sulijectivcly as well as objectively, on the 
psycholo^cal as well as on the metaphysical side, the most imiK)rtant 
conclusion of the Critical Philosopliy would have been anticipated. Wiien 
Ilobbes, in his controversy with Bramhall, said, " I never could conceive 
an ever-€itiding now" he was rijj;ht ; but he was wron^ in supi>o<in^ that 
tills was decisive of the point at issue. We can only conceive in lliou<;ht 
what we have experienced in presentation ; and ail our past prc^^entatlons 
have been given under the law of succession. But this docs not enable us 
to decide what may Ihj the condition of other than human intclli^rcnces. 
In this respect, the remark of Bramhall is exactly to the purpose: 
" Thou{(h we are not able to comprehend perfectly what God is, yet wo 
axe able to comprehend what God is not; that is, he is not imperfect, 
and therefore he is not finite." Rcid (LiUll Powers, Essay iii. ch. 3) treats 
the Runc ttam as a contradiction, which it is not. 

10 
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and negative thinking will be more closely examined here- 
after. 

But, to return to the question of mathematical necessity : 
To construct the whole science of Arithmetic, it is only 
requisite that we should be conscious of a succession in 
time, and should be able to give names to the several 
members of the series. And since in every act of con- 
sciousness we are subject to the law of succession, it ia 
impossible in any form of consciousness to represent to 
ourselves the facts of Arithmetic as other than they are. 
To the art, not to the science, of Arithmetic belong all Uie 
methods for facilitating calculation which imply anything 
more than the mere idea of succession. Such a method, 
and a powerful one, is afforded by the invention of Scales 
of Notation, in which, to the idea of succession^ is added 
that of recurrence ; the series being regarded as commenc- 
ing ngain from a second unit, after proceeding continaoaaly 
through a certain number of members, ten for example, as 
in the common system. Hence we are enabled to repeat 
over again, in the second and subsequent decades, the 
operations originally performed in the first, and thus indef- 
initely to extend our calculus in the form of a continaally 
recurring series ; but the calculus, though thus rendered 
infinitely more efficacious as an instrument, remains in its 
psychological basis unaltered. 

From these considerations it follows that the several 
members of an arithmetical scries are incapable of defi- 
nition. Succession in time, and the consciousness o{ one^ 
twOy three^ etc., are not complex notions abstracted from 
and after a multitude of intuitions, but simple immediate 
intuitions, differing, as far as numeration is concerned, only 
in the order of their presentation. They are not by any 
act of thought compounded, the latter from the earlier: 
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they cannot, be resolved into any simpler elements of eon- 
Bciousncss, presentative or representative, being tlicmselves 
the a priori conditions of consciousness in general. Ilcnco 
the £iilure of all attempts to analyze numerical calculation 
as a deductive process. Leibnitz, and subsequently Hegel, 
have endeavored to represent the arithmetical processes as 
operations of pare analysis. Assuming, for example, 12 
and 7 and 5, as given canceptSj they show that the first 
may be nltimately analyzed into the same constituent units 
as the two last ; and this is regarded as an explanation of 
the whole process of Addition. They overlook the fact 
that, in that process, 12 is not given, but has to be deter- 
mined by the addition of the two other numbers. Arith- 
metic is not, like Greometry, a science whose definitions 
are genetic and preliminary to its processes. The analysis 
of any number into its constituent units presupposes the 
whole operation which it professes to give rise to. We 
may call, if we please, such an analysis definition ; but we 
mast not suppose that it in any degree coitl. -ponds to the 
definitions of Geometry, or answers the same purpose in 
the operations of the science.^ 

The above considerations are sufiicient for our present 
purpose, which is to determine the psychological basis of 
mathematical judgments, and their consequent s]>ocial char- 
acter as necessary truths, in a distinct sense from that in 

1 Writers of a very different Bchool (Vom tlint of Leibnitz or Ilegcl have 
fallen into a similar error with re«;ard to the nature of arithnieticat pro- 
ceF.tes. Mr. Mill, for example, regards the whole science of iiumlK*rs as 
derived from the common axioms concerning equality, and the deflnitions 
of the sereral numliers. Stewart appears to have l>ccn of the same 
opinion. On the contrary, the whole essentials of the science mu-Jt be in 
exi.4tencc l>efore the so-calle<l definitions can Ikj formed. The applications 
of the calculus as an instrument must not be confounded with its essential 
coutitaents as a scicnco. 
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which the term is applied to logical or physical principles. 
Mathematical judgments are synthetical, based on the 
universal conditions of our intuitive faculties, and are ne- 
cessary, not, properly speaking, as laws of thought, but 
because thought can only operate in conjunction with mat- 
ter given by intuition, and intuition cannot be emancipated 
from its own subjective conditions. Hence we are com- 
pelled to think of our intuitions under the same laws 
according to which they are invariably realized in con- 
sciousness. Judgments of logical necessity, on the other 
hand, are analytical, and rest on the laws of thought, prop- 
erly so called. Their analytical character is a necessary 
consequence of the constitution of the thinking faculty, 
and is so far from being a proof of the unsoundness or 
frivolity of logical speculations, that it is the strongest 
evidence of their truth and scientific value, and leads to 
roost important consequences, both in Logic and in Psy- 
chology. 

The nature of these judgments, as well as of those duEh 
tinguished as metaphysically necessary, will be examined 
in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER V. 

ox THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF METAPHYSICAL 

NECESSITY. 

A DISTINCTION between necessary and contingent matter 
is found, somewhat out of place it is true, but still it is 
found, in most of the older, and, among English writers, in 
most also of the recent treatises on Logic.^ The bounda- 
ries of each, however, ai*e not in the majority of instances 
determined with any approach to accuracy. Among the 
schoolmen, the favorite example of a proposition of the 
highest degree of necessity was omne animal rationale est 
risibile; an example consistent enough with the mediaeval 
state of physical science, but which in the present day will 
scarcely be allowed a higher dogi'ce of certainty than 
belongs to any other observed fact in the constitution of 
things. An eminent modern Logician gives as an exam- 
ple of a proposition in necessary matter, "All islands are 
surrounded by water ; ^ an example which is only valid in 

I Matter in this sense must not bo confounded with tlic modality rcc-o;:^- 
nized by Aristotle, and by most of the modem German Logicians. The 
former Is an understood relation between the terms of a proposition, — the 
form of the proposition being in ail coses "A is B," — and is suppo'jcd to 
be of use in determining; the quantity of indcflnites. Tlie latter is nn cv- 
pretstd relation, the form of the neccssarj' proposition boin;: "A must Iw 
B;" ond this is applicable to universal and particular projwsitions indiflcr- 
ently. The admission of the latter is still a point of dispute anion;^ emi- 
nent authorities; the admission of the former will l)e tolerated by uo 
Lo^^cion who understands the nature of his own sclcnco. 

10* 
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80 far as the predicate forms part of the notion of the 
subject, and which, therefore, has no other necessity than 
belongs to all analytical judgments, — a necessity derived 
from the form, not from the matter.* The distinction 
itself, though altogether out of place when Thought is 
considered merely in its relation to Logic, is, in a psycho- 
logical point of view, of considerable importance. The 
following remarks will, it is hoped, throw some light on its 
true character. 

All analytical judgments are necessary; but they cannot 
properly be said to be in necessary matter. They are all 
ultimately dependent on the Principles of Identity and 
Contradiction, "Every A is A," and *'No A is not A:*** 
principles, the necessity of which arises solely from their 
form, without any relation to this or that matter. That 
every triangle has three sides, arises from a mere analysis 
of the notion of a triangle; as that every island is sur- 
rounded by water, arises from a mere analysis of the notion 
of an island. This necessity is derived solely from the 
laws of formal thinking. 

Of synthetical judgments, every statement of a physical 
fact is in contingent matter ; at least if the opposite term 
be used in its highest sense. However rigidly certain 
phenomena may be deduced from the assumption of a 

1 Examples of this kind wcro indeed indiscriminately admitted by the 
scliolostic Logicians, who held any proposition to be in necessary matter 
in which the predicate was part of the essence, or necessarily joined to 
the essence, of the subject. But this classification, though tenable per- 
haps in connection with realist metaphysics, is inconsistent with an accu- 
rate discrimination between the matter and the form of thought 

2 Kant, Kritik der r. V. p. 133; Pmfeg., ^ 2. lie derives all analytical 
judgments fh)m the Principle of Contradiction. It would be more accu- 
rate to distinguish this principle fVom that of Identity, and to derive the 
negative judgments trom the former, the affirmative fVom the latter. 
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general law of natare, the law itself remains nothing more 
than an observed fact, of which we can give no other 
explanation than that it was the will of the Creator to 
constitute things in a certain manner. For example : that 
a body in motion, under certain conditions of projection, 
and attracted by a force varying inversely as the square of 
the distance, will describe an ellipse having the centre of 
attraction in one of the foci, — this is matter of demon- 
stration ; but that the earth is such a body, acted upon by 
forces of this description, is matter of fact, of which we 
can only say that it is so, and that it might have been 
otherwise. The original premise being thus contingent, all 
deductions from it are materially contingent likewise. 

The same is the case with all psychological judgments, 
BO far as they merely state the fact that our minds are 
constituted in this or that manner. But there is one re- 
markable difference between this contingency and that 
which is presented by physical phenomena. The laws of 
the latter impose no restraint on my powers of thought : 
relatively to me, they are simply universally observed facts. 
There is, therefore, no impediment to my uniting in a 
judgment any two notions once formed ; though the corre- 
sponding objects cannot, consistently with existing laws 
of nature, be united in fact. I may thus conceive a moun- 
tain moving, or a stone floating on the water ; though my 
experience has always presented to me the mountain as 
standing, and the stone as sinking. But as regards Psy- 
chology, the powers of my mind cannot be presented to 
consciousness, but under one determinate manifestation. 
The only variety is found in the objects on which they 
operate. I am thus limited in my power of forming notions 
at all, in all cases where I am, by mental restrictions, pre- 
vented from experiencing the corresponding intuition. I 
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have thus a negative idea only of the nature of an intelli- 
gent being constituted in a different manner from myself; 
though I have no difficulty in supposing that many such 
exist. I can suppose^ for instance, that there may exist 
beings whose knowledge of material objects is not gained 
through the medium of bodily senses, or whose under- 
standing has a direct power of intuition ; but to conceive 
such a being is beyond my power; conception being 
limited to the field of positive intuitions. In another 
point of view, both physical and psychological judgments 
may be called necessary ; as the consequence of certain 
established laws, which laws, however, might have been 
otherwise. In this sense, both might be classified as hypo* 
thetically necessary;'^ in opposition to another class of 
judgments, those relating to human actions, which, as will 
hereafter appear, are, in the fullest sense of the term, con^ 
tingent. For logical purposes, however, the former classi- 
fication is preferable. 

On the other hand, mathematical judgments have been 
almost univei-sally regarded as belonging to the province 
of necessary matter.* We can suppose the possibility of 
beings existing whose consciousness has no relation to 
space or time at all. We can suppose it possible that some 
change in our mental constitution might present us with 
the intuition of space in more than three dimensions. This 
is no more than to admit the possible exbtence of iutelli- 



^ For this expression sec Leibnitz, Th€odic€€, S 37; DavBl-Joave, Zo^'qik, 
p. 78. 

2 UnivorRAlly amon^ those who have accnrately distinj^uished intelligiNe 
from sf'usiblc ma^itude. The olyections of Sextus Enipiricus in ancient, 
and of Ilunic in moilcrn times, among skeptics, 80 far as they have any 
special relation to Geometry, as well as those of M. Comtc and Mr. Mill, 
among sensationalists, are mainly based on a confusion of these two. 
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geDt creatares otherwise constituted than ourselves, nnrl, 
coDseqnentlj, incomprehensible by us. But to supjiose the 
existeuce of geometrical figures, or arithmetical numbei^s, 
such as those with which we are now acquainted, is to 
suppose the existence of space and time as we are now 
conscious of them; and, therefore, relatively to beings 
whose mental constitution is so far similar to our own. 
Such a supposition, therefore, necessarily carries with it 
all the mathematical relations in which time and space, as 
given to us, are necessarily thought. For mathematical 
judgments strictly relate only to objects of thought^ as 
existing in my mind ; not to distinct entitles, as existing 
in a certain relation to my mind. They therefore imply 
no other existence but that of a thinking subject, modified 
in a certain manner. Destroy this subject, or change its 
modification, and we cannot say, as in other cases, that the 
object may possibly exist still without the subject, or may 
exist in a new relation to a new subject ; for the object 
exists only in and through that particular modification of 
the subject, and on any other supposition is annihilated 
altogether. It is thus impossible to suppose that a triangle 
can, in relation to any intelligence whatever, have its angles 
greater or less than two right angles, or that two and two 
should not be equal to four ; though it is possible to sup- 
pose the existence of beings destitute of the idea of a 
triangle or of the number two. This is necessary matter^ 
in the strict sense of the term ; a relation which our minds 
are incapable of revereing, not merely positively, in our 
own acts of thought, but also negatively, by supposing 
others who can do so. 

There is one other science which hns frequently been 
supposed to share this necessity with Mathematics. Met- 
aphysics, though, so far as it deals in merely analytical 
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judgments, it has been sufficiently shown by Kant to be 
incapable of leading to any scientific results, is frequently 
regarded as possessing a certain number of synthetical 
axioms, which, under the various names of Principles of 
Necessary Truth, Fundamental Laws of Human Belief 
and sometimes even (however incorrectly) of Laws of 
Tliought,^ have held a prominent place in various systems 
of philosophy down to the present time. Two of these 
principles may be especially selected for examination, partly 
on account of the importance attached to them by eminent 
writers, and partly on account of their relation to the Forms 
of Thought recognized by Logic. 

1. The Principle of Substance. All objects of percep- 
tion are Qualities which exbt in some Subject to which 
they belong. 

2. The Principle of Causality.' Whatever begins to 
exist must take place in consequence of some Cause. 

" I perceive,^ says Reid, " in a billiard-ball, figure, color, 

1 This nomenclature is sanctioned by the authority of M. Boyer-OollardU 
** Trois lois de la pensde concourcnt dans la perception. 

1°. L'c'tendue ct rimp^ndtrnbilit^ ont un 8t{jet auquel elles soot iahir- 
entes, et dans loquel etlos coexistent. 

2°. Toutes les choses sont plac^ dans une dur^e obsolae, k laqneUt 
ellcs participent comme si elles ^talent une scule et meme chose. 

3^. Tout ce qui commence li exister a c't^ produit par une cause." — 
Jouffroy's Beid^ vol. Iv. |>. 447. 

s Called also the Prindple of Sufficient Reason^ or of Detemdmng Beamm ; 
though these expressioAs, as Sir William Hamilton has observed, are used 
anibij^ously to denote, coiyunctly and severally, the two metaphysical or 
real principles : 1°, \vtiy a thinj; is ; 2^, Why a thing becomes or w pro- 
duced; and, 3°, Tlic jfeical or ideal principle, Why a thinji: is ktiown or 
concfived. — Hamiltoifc Rcid, p. 024. Cf. Lcibniu's Fifth Letter to Clarke, 
§ 125, where he states^* »>rinciple in three forms: "Cc principc est celui 
du besofn d'une raison ante, pour qu'une chose existe, qu'un ^v€ne- 

ment arrive, qu'une vdk ** lieu." For a criticism on the principle as 
thus given, see Uerbart, ^ '*"'' EinkUung in die FhHoKjphie, f 79, 
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and motion ; but the ball is not figure, nor is it color, nor 
motion, nor all these taken together ; it is soinelhin<^ that 
hiis figure, and color, and motion. Tliis is a dictate of 
nature, and the belief of all mankind."* 

On the other hand. Bishop Berkeley had labored hard 
to prove that it was much more consonant to nature, and 
to the common sense of mankind, to deny altogether the 
existence of this imperceptible substance, the supposed 
support of perceptible attributes. " I do not argue," he 
says, ^against the existence of any one thing tliat we 
can apprehend, either by sense or reflection. Tliat the 
things I see with mine eyes and touch with my hands do 
exist, really exist, I make not the least question. The only 
thing whose existence we deny, is t/uit which philosophers 
eaU mattery or corporeal substance. And in doing of this 
there is no damage done to the rest of mankind, who, I 
dare say, will never miss it. The atheist, indeed, will want 
the color of an empty name to support his impiety ; and 
the philosophers may possibly find they have lost a great 
handle for trifling and disputation.'^ 

•* It will be urged," he continues, " that thus much at 
least is true, to wit, that we take away all corporeal sub- 
stances. To this my answer is, that if the word substance 
be taken in the vulgar sense, for a combination of sensible 
qualities, such as extension, solidity, weight, and the like — 
this we cannot be accused of taking away. But if it bo 
taken in a philosophic sense, for the support of accidents 
or qualities without the mind — then indeed I acknowledge 
that we take it away, if one may be said to take away that 

* Intdlectual Poicen, Essay il. ch. 19. Compare Doscartes, Mrditatto 
Secunda, who adduces the changes in a piece of wax as an ar^runient to 
show that the thing itself is conceived as something distinct from its sen- 
•ible qaaUUes. 
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which never had anj existence, not even in the imagina- 
tion." 1 

But after Berkeley came Hume, who applied to the 
phenomena of interaal perception the same process of 
reasoning which Berkeley had applied to the external. 
Within myself, he argued, I am conscious only of impres- 
sions and ideas. Th^ suhstanco called Mind is a mere 
fiction, imagined for the support of these, as the substance 
called Matter is imagined for the support of sensible qual- 
ities.^ In opposition to these skeptical conclusions, Reid 
and his disciples appealed to the authority of certain uni- 
versally acknowledged axioms, distinguished as Principles 
of Common Sense, or Fundamental Laws of Human Belief 
of which we can give no other account than that such is 
our constitution, and we must think accordingly. One of 
these is the Principle of Substance, mentioned above. 

It is necessary to speak with diffidence on a point dis- 
puted by philosophers of such eminence ; but if there be 
any truth in the psychological distinction between Thought 
and Intuition, noticed in my first chapter, it will appear 
that the Scottish philosophers, in endeavoring to overthrow 
Hume and Berkeley at once, abandoned the only position 
from which an attack might have been successfully made 
on either of them separately. Hume's philosophy is not 
a legitimate development of Berkeley's, unless we allow 
that our consciousness of mind, as well as of matter, ii 
representative only. If it be true that neither mental nor 
material substance, as distinguished from the various states 
and attributes of either, is in any manner presented ifUui" 
tivelt/y the two theories must stand or fall together. And 

1 TrincipJes of Haman Knotdedge^ xxxv., xxxvii. 
* Trtaiimi of Human Nature^ part iv. H 5, 0. 
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Uus poiot 18 over and over again conceded by Reid and 
Stewart.^ 

Under this concession, the appeal to a fundamental lav 
of belief is insufficient. Such a law can only state the fact, 
that we are by our constitution compelled to believe in a 
eertain relation between two given notions: it does not 
explain bow either of such notions could have entered 
into the mind in the first instance. But the appeal becomes 
•elf-contradictory in the hands of any one who admits the 
views of Locke, or of Kant, concerning the limits of the 
understanding.* Either a presentative origin must be 
foond for the notions of substance and cause, or we must 
admit that, in these instances, the act of thought has 
created its own objects. 

We are therefore compelled to ask. Is this asserted 
analogy between our modes of consciousness in relation 

1 For example: "The attributes of indirldnals Is all that we distinctly 
cooceiTe aboot them. It is tnie, we conceive a subject to which the attri- 
Imtes belong; but of this subject, when its attributes are set aside, we 
hare bat an obscure and relative conception, whether it be body or mind." 
— Beid, Int, Fowen, Essay v. chap. 2. ** It is not matter, or body, which 
I perceive by my senses; but only extension, fifrure, color, and certain 
OCber qualities, which the constitution of my nature leads me to refer to 
something which is extended, figured, and colored. The case is precisely 
■hnilar with respect to mind. We are not immediately conscious of its 
ttchtence, but we are conscious of sensation, tliouj^ht, and volition ; opcr- 
Utioiia which imply the existence of something which feels, thinks, and 
wills." —Stewart, EkmetiU, Introd. part i. 

* Tet Kant, no less than Rcid, allows that we are not immediately 
conscious of mind, but only of its phenomena. In his hands, however, 
tin concession is perfectly suicidal, and forms the weak part of the Criti- 
cal Philosophy. The reader who bears this inconsistency in mind, may 
perhaps find an easier solution to some of Kunt's Paniio;;isms and Anti- 
nomies of Pure Reason than could have ticen |?{vcn by the author himself. 
On this subject, the admirable remarks of M. Cousin, in his Sixth Lecture 
on Kant, should be consulted. 

11 
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to matter and mind really tenable? Does it not rather 
appear a flat self-contradiction to maintain that I am not 
immediately conscious of myself^ but only of my sensations 
or volitions? Who, then, is this I that is conscious; and 
how can I be conscious of such states as tninef In this case 
it would surely be far more accurate to say, not that I am 
conscious of my sensations, but that the sensation is con- 
scious of itself; but, thus worded, the glaring absurdity 
of the theory would carry with it its own refutation.^ 

The one presented substance^ the source from which our 
data for thinking on the subject are originally drawn, is 
myself? Whatever may be the variety of the phenomena 



1 Since the publication of the first edition of this work, the author has 
met with the following; passage in Jouffroy's Nowseaux M^kuigei PhOomh 
phiqucSf p. 275, in which the above argument has been anticipated in sub- 
stance, and almost in language: "Th^se singulidre k soutenir que je ne 
saisis pas la C4iu.sc qui est mot, que Je sens ma pens^, ma volont^, ma sen- 
sation, mais que je ne me sens pas pensant, Toulant, sentanti Mais d'oh 
snurais-jo alors que la pens^, la volontd, la sensation que je sens, soot 
mienncs, qu'ellcs e'manent de moi, et non pas d'une autre cause ? Si ma 
conscience ne saisissait quo la pens^e, je pourrais bien concevoir que la 
pensco a une cause; mais rien ne m'apprendrait quelle est cette cause, al 
si cilo est moi ou toute autre. La pensde ne m'apparaitrait done pas comme 
mienne. Ce qui fait qu'clle m'apparait comme mienne, c'est que Je la seat 
dmancr de moi ; et cc qui fait que je la sens e'maner de moi, c'est que je 
sens la cause qui la produit et que je mc rcconnais dans cette cause." 

3 Thus Descartes observes {Meditatio Tertia) : " Ex Us vero qa« in Idels 
rcrum corporalium clara et distincta sunt, qutedam ab idea met ipsios 
videor mutuari potuissc, nempe substantiam, dnrationem, numerum, et si 
quse alia sunt gusmodi." This passage perliaps suggested the observa- 
tion of an illustrious French disciple of the Scottish philosophy, who has 
thus supplied a marlicd deficiency in the system of his masters : " Le 
moi," says M. Royer-Coilard, " est la seule uniU qui nous soit donn^ 
immddiatcmcnt par la nature; nous ne la rcncontrons dans aucune des 
choses que nos facultes obscrvcnt. Muis Tcntcndemcnt qui la trouve en 
lui, la met hors de lui par induction, ct d*un certain nombre de choses 
ooexistantes il crde des unites artlficielles." — Jouffroy's Reid^ vol. ir. p. 
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of oonsoioosiiefls, sensationB by this or that organ, volitions, 
thonghts, imaginations, of all we are immediately conscious 
M affections of one and the same self. It is not by any 
after-effort of reflection that I combine together sight and 
hearing, thought and volition, into a factitious unity or 
oompounded whole : in each case I am immediately con- 
scioas of myself seeing and hearing, willing and thinking. 
Thb self-personality, like all other simple and immediate 
presentations, is indefinable ; but it is so because it is supe- 
rior to definition. It can be analyzed into no simpler 
dements, for it is itself the simplest of all ; it can be made 
no clearer by description or comparison, for it is revealed 
to us in all the clearness of an original intuition, of which 
description and comparison can furnish only faint and 
partial resemblances. 

The extravagant speculations in which Metaphysicians 
attempted to explain the nature and properties of the 
sool as it is not given in consciousness, furnish no valid 
ground for renouncing all inquiiy into its character as it is 
given, as a powers conscious of itself} That there are 
many metaphysical, or, rather, psychological difficulties, 
still unsolved, connected with this view of the subject, 
must be allowed;* but, so long as we remain within the 
legitimate field of consciousness, we are not justified in 
abandoning them as insoluble. To this class belongs the 
qnestion of Personal Identity, or the reference of earlier 
and later states of consciousness to the same subject ; an 
immediate consciousness being of present objects only. 

350. But the French writer to whom this portion of philosophy is most 
indebted is Maine de Biran. 

1 See Cousin, Lemons sur Kantf p. 197; Damiron, Psychologies 1. i. eh. iv. 

s See Ilerbart, Lehrbuch zur EinUUung in die FhHosophie, S 124 ; Haupt- 
puncU der Mdaphytik, H 11> 1^« 
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The following question may perhaps furnish a hint of the 
data from which the solution of this problem may be 
attempted. Time and Space are given as forms or condi- 
tions of the several phenomena of internal or external 
consciousness ; but are the same conditions strictly appli* 
cable to the conscious subject itself? I may speak, accu- 
rately enough, of my earlier or later thoughts or feelings; 
but, apart from metaphor, can I, with any philosophical 
accuracy, speak of an earlier or later %df^ even as a mere 
logical distinction for the purpose of afterwards identifying 
the two? To identify b to connect together in thought 
objects given under different relations of space or time, as 
when I pronounce the sovereign now lying on my table to 
be numerically one with that which I received yesterday 
at the bank. But is the conscious self ever given under 
these different relations at all ? Is it not rather that from 
which our original notion of numerical identity was drawn^ 
and which cannot be subjected to later and analogical 
applications of the same idea? 

This one presented substance, tnyMAf^ is the basis of the 
other notions of substance which are thought representa- 
tively in relation to other phenomena. When I look at 
another man, I do not perceive his consciousness. I see 
only a compound body, of a certain form and color, moving 
in this or that manner. I do not immediately know that 
he perceives, feels, and thinks, as I do myself. He may 
be an exquisitely formed puppet, requiring perhaps more 
mechanical skill in the construction than has ever been 
attained by man, but still a mere machine, a possible piece 
of clockwork. When I attribute to him personality and 
consciousness, I mediately and reflectively transfer to 
another that of which I am directly cognizant only in 
mysel£ In this case, the phenomena are given in a sen- 
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nble intuition ; the substance is added to them by a repre- 
sentative act of thought. 

Beyond the range of conscious beings, we can have only 
a negative idea of substance. The name is applied in 
relation to certain collections of sensible phenomena, natu- 
ral or artificial, connected with each other in various 
ways : by locomotion, by vegetation, by contributing to a 
common end, by certain positions in space. But here we 
have no positive notion of substance distinct from phe- 
nomena. I do not attribute to the billiard-ball a con- 
sciousness of its own figure, color, and motion ; but, in 
denying consciousness, I deny the only form in which 
unity and substance have been presented to me. I have 
therefore no data for thinking one way or the other on 
the question. Some kind of unity between the several 
phenomena may exist, or it may not ; but if it docs exist, 
it exists in a manner of which I can form no conception ; 
and if it does not exist, my faculties do not enable me to 
detect its absence. 

Such an acknowledgment of the negative character of 
certain supposed thoughts, t. 0., of their not being really 
thoughts at all, is very different from skepticism. It does 
not teach a distrust of our faculties within their proper 
limits, but only tells us that they have limits, and that 
they cannot transgress them. In this there is no more of 
paradox than in asserting that we cannot see a man or a 
tower at a thousand miles^ distance. The fault of Berke- 
ley did not consist in doubting the existence of matter, 
but in asserting its non-existence. If I cannot see a spot 
a thousand miles of^ I am, as far as sight is concerned, 
equally incompetent to assert that there is or is not a 
tower standing upon it. In like manner, it is character^ 
istic of all mere negative notions, that we have nq direct 

11^ 
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evidence whedier their supposed objects exist or not. To 
maintain that matter is a fiction, invented for the support 
of attnbutesy is to dogmatize in negation, and, after all, to 
give a partial solution only of the question ; for fictions as 
well as facts have their psychological conditions, under 
which alone their invention is possible.^ Had Berkeley's 
theory been accompanied by an inquiry into the origin of 
negative notions and their influence on thought and lan- 
guage, it could scarcely have given rise either to the 
extreme skepticism of his successor, or to the strange 
misunderstandings of some of his adversaries. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above remarks is 
sufficiently obvious. The general assertion, that all sensi- 
ble qualities belong to a subject, cannot with any propriety 
be called a principle of necessary truth ; inasmuch as it is 
a principle which may be either true or false, and we have 
no means of determining which. Nor is it correct to call 
it a fundamental law of human belief; if by that expres- 
sion is meant anything more than an assertion of the 
universal tendency of men to liken other things to them- 
selves, and to speak of them under forms of expression 
adapted to such likeness, far beyond the point where the 
parallel fails. The true law or principle which connects 
attributes with a substance extends no further than to the 
phenomena of the personal consciousness, which are neces- 

1 "It seems to be a Judgment of nature/' says Reid (J. P. ii. lO), " that 
the things immediately perceived are qualities which roust belong to a 
subject; and all the information that our senses give us about this subject 
is, that it is that to which such qualities belong." In point of fact, our 
senses tell us nothing of the kind; and, were these our only intuitive fac- 
ulties, we should never have supposed such a subject to exist. To refer 
any belief to a principle of our nature, is insufficient, unless we can at 
the same time psychologically account for the origin of the notions wliich 
that belief implies. 
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Barily apprehended as attribntes of myself; and this prin- 
ciple does not warrant us in asserting that the whiteness 
and roundness and hardness of the billiard-ball are attri- 
butes of the ball, in the same manner as my thoughts and 
feelings and sensations are attributes of me. Nevertheless, 
there is a real, though an incomplete analogy between the 
two cases ; which may serve in some degree to account for 
the association which has led to the apparent recognition, , 
in the universal language of mankind, of a relation which 
has no warrant in our immediate consciousness. Though 
bodily attributes are not perceived as related to a sub- 
stance, they are in all cases perceived as related to each 
other. The perception by sense of any phenomenon of 
matter is necessarily accompanied by an intellectual appre- 
hension of its relations to space, as occupying it, and con- 
tained in it. Color cannot be perceived without extension, 
nor extension without solidity ; and solidity is not a single 
attribute, but includes in its comprehension the three 
dimensions of length, breadth, and thickness. But we can 
analyze in language what we cannot analyze in conscious- 
ness ; and by the appropriation of distinct names to the 
related attributes we are enabled to speak of them apart, 
though we cannot perceive them except in conjunction. 
This is the real distinction indicated by the use of concrete 
or abstract terms : the round, hard, white body denotes 
the attribute as perceived in space; the roundness and 
hardness and whiteness severally denote the same attri- 
butes as separated in language. This real distinction is 
coupled with an association transferred from the personal 
consciousness ; and men speak of the roundness and hard- 
ness and whiteness of the hall^ as they speak of my thoughts 
and my feelings and my desires, without being aware that 
the relation which in the latter case is a fsict of CQ\i^<;^^dS^ 
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ness, is in the other an imaginary parallel, which cannot 
be positively verified by consciousness, though for the 
same reason it cannot be positively denied. 

But, though there is thus no speculative reason for 
accepting or rejecting Berkeley's theory as true or false, or 
for attempting to adapt to it common forms of speech, 
there may, in certain philosophical inquiries, be a practical 
reason for accepting or rejecting it as convenient or incon- 
venient. If the method of metaphysical research can in 
any degree be simplified by divesting it of the hypothesis 
of a substratum of sensible attributes, this will be a suffi- 
cient reason for accepting the theory as pro tanto valid. 
Such simplification will not, however, be effected by taking 
the Bcrkelcian theory in its whole extent. The admission 
of ideas as the immediate objects of perception, whether 
in Berkeley's form, as entities distinct from the mind, or in 
FichteX ^ modifications of the mind itself, and the neces- 
sary consequence that nothing exists except when it is 
perceived, is too repugnant to the common sense of man- 
kind to have any ultimate value in philosophy. There is 
still room, however, for an attempt to construct a similar 
theory, viewed from the objective side, which, banishing 
the hypothesis of a substratum, shall regard the sensible 
attributes as the things themselves. Whether such a the- 
ory would offer any ground for constructing Metaphysical 
Science on a surer basis, or whether it would share the 
fate of preceding systems, remains to be seen.* 

Much of the above reasoning is applicable to the Prin* 



1 Something? of this sort may perhaps be attempted in connection with 
Sir William Hamilton's doctrine of Natural Realism. But that doctrine, 
adrniriiV)Ic as it is in many of the fragments that have been published, is 
unfortunately least complete in its ontological relations. On the really 
weak side of Berkeley's Philosophy, see Appendix, note B. 
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dple of Causality likewise. I hold a piece of wax to the 
fire, and it begins to melt.^ Here my senses inform me 
only of two successive phenomena: the proximity of the 
fire, and the melting of the wax. That the one is the 
productive cause of the other, is an addition Xo the sen- 
sible data, which, so far as this particular instance is con- 
cerned, is not giveny but inferred. Here, again, it becomes 
necessary to inquire whether we shall abandon the belief in 
Causes altogether ; whether we shall concede that Thought 
alone is competent to create the notion ; or whether we 
can discover any intuition in which Causality, as distinct 
from mere Succession, is immediately presented. 

Hume, and subsequently Brown, denied altogether the 
existence of Cause in this sense of the term. With these 
philosophers, a cause is nothing more than something prior 
to the change, and constantly conjoined with it. ^^We 
give the name of causey^ says Brown, ^Uo the object which 
we believe to be the invariable antecedent of a particular 
change ; we give the name of effect reciprocally to that 
invariable consequent ; and the relation itself, when con- 
sidered abstractly, we denominate power in the object that 
is the invariable antecedent, — susceptibility in the object 
that exhibits, in its change, the invariable consequent. We 
say of fire, that it has the power of melting metals, and of 
metals, that they are susceptible of fusion by fire, — that 
fire is the cause of the fusion, and the fusion the effect of 
the application of fire ; but in all this variety of words 
we mean nothing more than our belief that when a solid 
metal is subjected for a certain time to the application of 

1 See Locke, Essay, h. ii. ch. 26, who erroneously repirds the production 
of change as perceptible by the senses. The other and very different 
origin saggested by the eame philosopher {Essay, b. ii. ch. 21) L) the germ 
of the theory of Maine dc BIran. 
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a Strong beat, it will begin afterwards to exist in tbat dif> 
ferent state whicb is termed liquidity, — tbat in all past 
time, in tbe same circumstances, it would bave exbibited 
tbe same cbange, — and tbat it will continue to do so in 
tbe same circumstances in all future time."^ 

Tbus far Hume and Brown are at one. Into tbe subor- 
dinate question at issue between tbem, as to tbe origin* of 
our belief in tbe uniformity of nature, it is foreign to my 
pi*esent purpose to enter. I bave at present to do only 
witb tbat portion of tbe tbeory in wbicb botb pbilosopbers 
are agi'eed, — tbe resolution of cause into invariable atite- 
cedent; concerning wbicb Reid remarks, tbat we may learn 
from it tbat nigbt is tbe cause of day, and day tbe cause 
of nigbt ; for no two tbings bave more constantly followed 
eacb otber since tbe beginning of tbe world. 

In the tbeory of causation, as above stated, two very 
distinct principles are fused into one; and tbe fusion is 
indicated by tbe two words invariabU antecedent Admit- 
ting for tbe moment tbat causation means no more than 
immediate antecedence in time, it is obviously one tbing 
to say tbat every event must bave some antecedent or other^ 
and anotber to say tbat tbis particular event must alwa3ni 
bave this particular antecedent, Tbe latter assertion, which 
implies tbe assumption of tbe uniformity of nature in her 
operations, is, even granting its universal truth, obviouriy 
a law of things, and not of thought, the contradictory of 
which is at any time perfectly conceivable. There is no 
absurdity in the supposition, whether it be true or not as 
a fact, that the phenomenon C may at one time be pre- 
ceded by A, and at another by B ; the other circumstances 
being in both cases exactly alike. Whether such a vari- 
ation actually takes place under the existing constitution 

^ Inqttuy into the BdatUm of Cause and Ilfectf p. 12. 
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of the world which we inhabit, is another qnestion ; but 
there is certainly no difficulty in conceiving that in an 
imaginary world it may take place. This portion of the 
principle being thas excladcd from the class of necessary 
truths, the remaining portion will not be difficult to explain. 
The assertion that every event must have some antecedent 
or other, implies no more than that we cannot conceive it 
•8 standing at the absolute beginning of all time, apart 
from any relation to a preceding series of phenomena. 
This is an obvious result of the subjection of our conscious- 
Bess to the law of time. For our consciousness of time is 
not of time in the abstract, but of phenomena as taking 
place in time ; and the law which compels us to conceive 
every event as occurring in time, obviously compels us 
also to conceive it as related to some temporal antecedent.^ 
But, as thus limited, the principle, however necessary, is 
obviously inadequate as a theory of causation. We can- 
not help feeling that there is a deficiency even in the 
original theory as stated by Hume; we feel that cause 
implies something more than invariable antecedent, and 
that Reid's instance of day and night, if it does not amount 
to a philosophical refutation of the theory, is at least a 
practical proof of its insufficiency. The feeling becomes 
•till stronger when the element of invariability itself is 
shown to be an adventitious accretion, and the original 
principle is reduced to the mere acknowledgment of a 
temporal antecedent of some kind or other. Rightly or 
wrongly, all men do in fact unite with the idea of temporal 
antecedence that of productive power^ and regard this 

* In thus acknowled^nr^ one element of the principle of Causality to 
depend on the mental law of existence in time, I have partially adopted 
tiie tbeoiy of Sir W. Hamilton. For some observations on the remainder 
of tliat theory, see Appendix, note C. 
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addition as essential to the conception of a CauM, A 
belief so universal, even if it be delusive in a portion of 
its extent, can only be explained, even as a deloaion, by 
the supposition that it has an origin in troth ; that there 
is such a notion as power given in the actual &cts of 
consciousness, however it may be extended in imagination 
beyond the data which suggested it. 

Tlie philosophers of the school of Reid could not fiirly 
meet Hume's theory of causation, for the same reason that 
they could not fairly meet his theory of substance ; because 
they denied the existence of an immediate consciousness 
of mind^ as distinguished from its several states. It was 
easy for Hume to show that volition is but one phenom- 
enon, and motion is but another; and that the former is so 
far from being the necessary cause of the othy, that a 
stroke of paralysis may put an end even to the uniformity 
of the sequence. It was also easy for him to show that, 
as the motion of the arm is not the immediate consequent 
of the volition, but is separated from it by an intervening 
nervous and muscular action, of which we are unconscious, 
the one cannot be directly given as produced by the other. 
The intuition of Power is not immediately given in the 
action of matter upon matter ; nor yet can it be given in 
the action of matter upon mind, nor in that of mind upon 
matter; for to this day we are utterly ignorant how mat- 
ter and mind operate upon each other. We know not how 
tlie material refractions of the«ye are connected with the 
mental sensation of seeing, nor how the determination of 
the will operates in bringing about the motion of the 
muscles. We can investigate severally the phenomena of 
matter and of mind, as we can examine severally the consti- 
tution of the earth and the architecture of the heavens: 
wc seek the boundary-line of their junction, as the child 
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chases the horbon, only to discover that it flies as we 
pursae it. 

There is thus no alternative, hut either to ahandon the 
inqairy after an immediate intuition of power, or to seek 
for it in mind as determining its own modifications;^ a 
course open to those who admit an immediate conscious- 
ness of sel^ and to them only. My first and only presen- 
tation of power or causality is thus to be found in my 
consciousness of myself as willing. In every act of voli- 
tion I am fully conscious that it is in my power to form 
the resolution or to abstain ; and this constitutes the pre- 
seotative consciousness of free will and of power. Like 
any other simple idea, it cannot be defined ; and hence 
the difficulty of verbally distinguishing causation from 
Biere succession. But every man who has been conscious 
of an act of will, has been conscious of power therein ; and 

I This is dearly and accurately stated by M. Consin : " Chcrcho-t-on la 
notion de cause dans raction de la billo sur la bille, commo on le faisait 
arant Hume, ou de la main sur la bille, et des premiers muscles locomo- 
teuTB sur lenrs extr^mit^s, ou mdme dans Taction de la volont^ sur le mus- 
cle, eomme I'a fait M. de Biran, on ne la trouvera dans aucun de ces cas, 
pat m6me dans le dernier, car il est possible quMl y ait une paralysie dcs 
muscles qui rende la volonte impuissante sur eux, improductive, incapable 
d'etre cause et par consequent d'cn sugg^rer la notion. Mais ce qu*uu- 
cnne paralysie ne pent empdcber, c'est Taction de la volontd sur ellc- 
B^me, la production d'une r&olution, c'est-k-dire une causation toute 
•pirituelle, type primitif de la causality, dont toutes les actions extcrieurcs, 
k commencer par Teffort musculaire, et k flnir par le mouvcment dc la 
biUe sur la bille, ne sont que dcs symboles plus ou moins infidblcs/' 
— I^ffments PhUomphiques, Preface de la premiere Edition. James Mill 
{Analvsis cf the Human Mind, vol. ii. p. 2/)6) speaks of the idea of power 
in the relation of cause and effect as "an item altogether imaginar>'." 
Such a thorough-going imagination is a psychological impossibility : the 
item must be given in one relation before it can be imagined in another. 
No effort of imagination can create its object out of nothing. 

12 
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to one who has not been so conscions, no verbal descrip- 
tion can supply the deficiency. 

Here again, as in the case of substance, as soon as we 
advance beyond the region of consciousness we find our- 
selves in the midst of negative notions, which we can 
neither conceive, nor affirm, nor deny. Our clearest notion 
of efficiency is that of a relation between two objects, 
similar to that which exists between ourselves and our 
volitions.^ But what relation can exist between the heat 
of fire and the melting of wax, similar to that between a 
conscious mind and its self-determinations? Or, if there 
is nothing precisely similar, can there be anything in any 
degree analogous ? We cannot say that there is, or, if 
there is, how far the analogy extends, and how and where 
it fails. We can form no positive conception of a power 
of this kind : we can only say that it is something dif> 
ferent from the only power of which we are intuitively 
conscious. But, on the other hand, we are not warranted 
in denying the existence of anything of the kind ; for 
denial is as much an act of positive thought as affirmation, 
and a negative idea ftimishes no data for one or the other. 

The principle of Causality is thus precisely analogons to 
that of Substance, in its origin and legitimate application, 
as well as in its perversion. The idea of power cannot 
legitimately be extended beyond the phenomena of per- 
sonal consciousness in which it is directly manifested. 
But the phenomena of matter are thus far similar to those 
of mind, that both alike are subject to the law of time ; 
the phenomena of nature being in all cases preceded by 
other phenomena, as the phenomena of volition are pre- 
ceded by a productive energy of the person willing. The 
relation which is given in the latter alone is transferred by 

* See Reid, Active Powers, Essay I. ch. v. 
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Sflsociation to the former ; and men speak of the power of 
fire to melt wax, as they speak of their own power of self- 
determination, without being aware that, in departing 
from the field of consciousness, they have depai-ted from 
the only province in which the term power has any posi- 
tive significance.^ What is meant by power in a fire to 
melt wax? How and when is it exerted, and in what 
manner does it come under our cognizance ? Supposing 
such power to be suspended by an act of omnipotence, 
the Supreme Being at the same time producing the suc- 
cession of phenomena by the immediate interposition of 
his own will, — could we in any way detect the change ? 
Or suppose the course of nature to be governed by a 
preestablished harmony, which ordained that at a certain 
moment fire and wax should be in the neighborhood of 
each other ; that, at the same moment, fire by itself should 
burn, and wax by its own laws should melt, neither afiect- 
iug the other, — would not all the perceptible phenomena 
be precisely the same as at present ? These suppositions 
may be extravagant, though they are supported by some 
of the most eminent names in philosophy ; but the mere 
possibility of making them shows that the rival hypothesis 
is not a necessary truth; the various principles being 
opposed, only like the vortices of Descartes and the gravi- 

* Thus M. Engel observes : " Dans ce que nous appelons force d'attrac- 
tion, d'afiinitc^, oa merae d'impulsion, la scale chose connuc (c'e8t h-dire 
represent^ k Tima^nation et aux sens), c'est Teffet op<?r^, Bavoir, le rap- 
procheraent des deux corps attires ct attirant. Aucune langiie n*a do mot 
pour exprimcr ce j« ne tats quoi (^ort^ tendance^ nistu), qui reste absolument 
cmcb^, mais que tous Ics csprits conc^oivent n^ccssairemcnt comme ajonttf a 
la representation phdnonK^nalc." (Sec Do Biran, NotiueUes Consid€mtion$, 
p. 23. ) The ce je ne sais quoi expresses exactly the negative character of 
the notion in question. 
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tation of Newton, as more or less plausible methods of 
accounting for the same physical phenomena. 

Before we can positively assert, as a principle of neces- 
sary truth, that all physical phenomena must have a cause, 
we must ascertain clearly what meaning we attach to the 
word cause. If we eliminate the notion of power, which 
has no positive significance in this relation, and confine 
oui*selves to that of chronological succession, we may 
assign three different meanings to the term cause^ and 
th]*ee different degrees of certainty to the corresponding 
principle. If we mean no more than that every event 
must have some chronological antecedent, the principle is 
a necessary truth, dependent upon an original law of the 
human consciousness, by which we are compelled to con- 
template all phenomena as taking place in time. If we 
advance a step beyond this, and add to the notion of 
succession that of invariabiliti/^ or repetition of similar 
phenomena under similar circumstances, the principle 
may be stated in two different ways. We may inter- 
pret Cause to mean simply invariable antecedent^ in which 
case the principle may be expressed as follows: Every 
phenomenon which takes place in nature is preceded by 
some other phenomenon, or aggregate of phenomena,^ 
with which it is invariably conjoined. Or, secondly, re- 
garding the invariability as one of consequence and not 
of antecedence, we may enunciate the principle in a some- 



1 This last limitation is necessary : the cause, to speak accurately, is the 
sum total of the conditions, whose united presence is followed invariably 
by the effect. It is not any single phenomenon, unless we can, by succes- 
sive experiments, eliminate all the concomitants save one, and thus show 
that, as far as the given effect is concerned, they are indifferent. This, 
however, in practice, is seldom the case. On this suttJo<^ some valuable 
remarks will be found in Mill's LogiCf book ili. ch. 5. 
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what more complex form: Every phenomenon which 
takes place has, among its immediate antecedents, some 
one phenomenon or aggregate of phenomena, which being 
repeated, the same consequent phenomenon will invariably 
recur. 

As stated in the first of the above forms, the Principle 
of Causality is no more than an induction from experience, 
and can never at hi<]rhest amount to more than the asser- 
tion of a general fact in nature. We are not warranted in 
stating, prior to observation, that the two phenomena A 
and B are so invariably connected together that nature 
never presents, and man can never produce, a single 
instance of the latter without the precedence of the for- 
mer. Such a conclusion may be established, as a matter of 
fact, by a long course of observation : it may be regarded 
as extremely probable beforehand, from what observation 
teaches us of the uniformity of nature in other instances : 
bat in these cases it is not a principle of necessary truth ; 
it is an inductive law or general fact in the constitution of 
nature as now established by the will of God. It is thus, 
and it might be otherwise. 

In point of fact, the principle, as thus explained, is so far 
from being necessary, that it has not yet been ascertained 
to be true. As far as observation has hitheilo gone, the 
same phenomenon occurs at different times with totally 
different antecedents. Thus, as Mr. Mill has observed, 
one set of observations or experiments shows that the sun 
is a cause of heat ; another, that friction is a cause of it ; 
others, that percussion, electricity, and chemical action, are 
also causes. It is very possible, indeed highly probable, 
that further observation may hereafter discover some one 
uniform feature running through these several sources; 
but this is only a probability supported by the analogy of 

12* 
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nature in other instances ; it is not a necessary law of oar 
own minds compelling us, prior to experience, to pronounce 
that a plurality of physical causes is impossible. 

The second form of the principle is less open to excep- 
tion. For, though it may be a matter of question whether 
the same phenomenon may not proceed from a variety of 
physical causes, it appears to be beyond all doubt that any 
one of those causes, whenever it takes place, will be ade- 
quate to the production of the effect. Thus expressed, 
the law in question is identical with that belief in the 
universal connection of similar events, which Hume re- 
duces to the result of association, which his antagonists of 
the Scottish school refer to an original principle of our 
nature ; while Mr. Mill holds it to be itself an instance of 
induction, and induction by no means of the most obvious 
kind. 

None of these solutions is entirely satisfactory. That 
of Hume has been sufficiently refuted even by the disciple 
of his general theory. Brown; and the refutation holds 
good, whether we suppose, with Brown, that the theory in 
question is a dogmatic position maintained by Hume him- 
self, or whether, with Sir W. Hamilton, we regard it 
merely as the reductio ad absurdum of the dogmatism 
then in vogue. That of an original principle of our nattire, 
though true as far as it goes, is too vague, and confounds 
under one general term things which it should be the 
principal object of any mental classification to distinguish. 
There are some original principles of our nature of immuta- 
ble obligation ; and there are others which are perpetually 
leading us astray. \ There are some which lead us to truths 
which we cannot inverse even in thought ; and there are 
others which point Out only contingent and variable phe- 
nomena. Sight and ^hearing, appetite and desire, the law 
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of conscience, and the intuitions of space and time, are all 
equally original principles of our nature ; that is, we can 
ultimately give no account of them, but that it has pleased 
our Maker so to constitute us. Mr. Mill's explanation over- 
looks the fact, that when the principle in question is found 
in apparent conflict with experience, it is invariably as- 
sumed to be in the right, and experience in the wrong; 
which is not the case with merely inductive laws : to say 
nothing of the paralogism of making the ground and prin- 
ciple of all induction itself dependent upon induction, and 
upon induction only. Our earliest and unphilosophical 
inductions appear as often to indicate variety in the opera- 
tions of nature as uniformity. The sun rises and sets, the 
tide ebbs and flows, with regularity ; but storm and calm, 
rain and sunshine, appear to observe no fixed order of 
succession. But, in any instance whatever of physical 
causation, let an apparent repetition of the cause not be 
followed by that of the eflect, and all men alike, philo- 
iK)phical or unphilosophical, will at once assert that there 
was some latent variety in the circumstances, and not a 
change in the uniformity of their succession. 
* The Principle of Causality, as thus exhibited, seems to 
combine in one formula two separate elements, the one 
necessary, the other empirical. That matter in every rela- 
tion is subject to some law, by virtue of which a given 
antecedent admits at any one time of only one possible 
consequent, seems to be a necessary and unavoidable con- 
Tiction. That this law will be manifested by the production 
of similar phenomena on similar occasions, is the result of 
a combination of this necessary conviction with the expe- 
rience of the actual evidence of law in our own world, in 
those cases which are most open to observation. I can 
•oppose it possible that in another world the law ma^ b^ 
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manifested in another way, according to which the phe- 
nomena of matter may have no settled relations to each 
other, but phenomena at one time and in one place con- 
nected, as cause and effect, may at another time or in 
another place have no connection at all. But even in this 
case, I can only conceive the material agents as passively 
obeying the law of their organization, not as enabled, by 
their own caprice, to obey or disobey on different occasions. 
Whether the perceptible results be more or less regular, I 
am still compelled to believe that, in any single instance, 
the antecedent circumstances being given, the consequent 
cannot but be determined by them in one way and in one 
way only ; whether a similar antecedent wiU on a future 
occasion be followed by a similar consequent or not. 

At the same time I am not entitled to pronounce, a 
prioriy that matter cannot possibly disobey its own law ; 
though assuredly I am unable to conceive how it can do 
so. And we have thus a remarkable parallel between the 
general law of causation, as applicable to physical phenom- 
ena, and the psychological facts of our own constitution, 
the reverse of which, as was observed at the beginning of 
the present chapter, may be supposed^ but cannot be con* 
ceived. And this parallel, I am inclined to think, furnishes 
a key to the true character of the law. If we were told 
of an instance on our own globe in which the repetition 
of exactly similar phenomena had apparently not been 
followed by the same effect, we should without hesitation 
account for it on one of two grounds : either the phenom- 
ena were not really exactly similar, or the interposition 
of some intelligent being had prevented the natural result. 
And if we were asked why these two alternatives alone 
are admissible, we should probably reply, ** Because matter 
cannot change of itself** And probably, if we vren 
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infbrmed that in some other world, where the laws of 
matter are manifested otherwise than by regular succes- 
sion, the natural relation had in any given instance not 
taken place, we should ascribe it in like manner to some 
external intervention, not to any power of obedience or 
disobedience residing in the matter itself. Whatever rela- 
tion of cause and effect is conceived as existing between 
two material phenomena, whether limited to a single 
occasion or repeated in orderly recurrence, we find it 
impossible to attribute to the phenomena at that particular 
time anything like self-action, or a choice of alternatives 
to determine or be determined in this way or that. Now, 
why cannot we think of matter as acting by itself? Be- 
cause power and self-determination have never been given 
to us, save in one form, that of the actions of the conscious 
8el£ What I am to conceive as taking place, I must con- 
ceive as taking place in the only manner of taking place 
in which it has ever been presented to me. This reduces 
the law of Causality, in one sense indeed, to an empirical 
principle, but to an empirical principle of a very peculiar 
character; one, namely, in which it is psychologically 
impossible that experience should testify in more than one 
way. Such principles, however empirical in their origin, 
are coextensive in their application with the whole domain 
of thought. They cannot, properly speaking, be called 
inductive truths; for they require no accumulation of 
physical experience. The course of Nature is thought as 
uniform, because, so long as Nature alone is spoken of, that 
element is absent which alone we can think of as origin- 
ating a change — Intelligence. And for the same reason, so 
long as the several phenomena of Nature are believed to 
be each under the control of a separate intelligence, the 
axiom of her uniformity will admit of perpetual modifica- 
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tioD. The winds may blow north or south, as suits the 
caprices of ^olus ; Xanthus may neglect the laws of his 
periodical rise and fall, to arrest, the progress of Achilles ; 
and even the steady-going coachman, Phoebus, may alter 
upon occasion the pace of his chariot, to gratify the wishes 
of his roving parent. 

To call the Principle of Causality, as thus explained, a 
Law of Thought, would be incorrect. We cannot think 
the contrary, not because the laws of thought forbid as, 
but because the material for thought is wanting. Thought 
is subject to two different modes of restriction: firstly, 
from its own laws, by which it is restricted as to its form ; 
and, secondly, from the laws of intuition, by which it is 
restricted as to its matter. The restriction, in the present 
instance, is of the latter kind. We cannot conceive a 
course of nature without causation, as we cannot conceive 
a being who sees without eyes or hears without ears ; be- 
cause we cannot, under existing circumstances, experience 
the necessary intuition. But such things may, notwith- 
standing, exist ; and, under other circumstances, they might 
become objects of possible conception, the laws of the 
process of conception remaining unaltered. This will be 
more clearly seen hereafter, when we come to treat of 
Logical Necessity and the Laws of Thought. 

The Principle of Causality may thus, as far as its ne* 
ccssity is concerned, be referred to an intermediate place 
between the axioms of mathematics and the generaliza- 
tions of physical science, being contingent in some degree 
as compared with the former, and necessary in some degree 
as compared with the latter. It is contingent, inasmuch 
as it relates to circumstances to which our experience is 
subjected in the present state of things, and those circum- 
stances might possibly have been different. It is necessary, 
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inasmuch as, while those circamstnnces remain as they are, 
the conviction produced by them is unavoidable, in thought 
np less than in fact. The necessity has thus a negative, 
not a positive origin ; and this origin suggests a practical 
caution as regards the employment of the pnnciple. Our 
immediate intuition of power, as has been before observed, 
is to be found in the consciousness of mind as modifying 
itself^ the ego determining its own volitions. That mind 
cperates upon matter, we are not immediately conscious. 
It 18 not given in any intuition that the determination of 
the will cicU upon the muscles of the arm; though the 
motion of the latter follows the generation of the former. 
Hence, though we are compelled to ascribe all change to 
the only power of which we are conscious, we are unable 
to ascribe it in the only manner of operation of which we 
are conscious. For purposes of scientific investigation, the 
principle is thus purely negative, though it serves to regu- 
late our belief. We know not to this day, and we never 
can know in this life, how mind operates upon matter; 
though we must believe that, in some way or other, it does 
80 operate. It is impossible, therefore, to constnict de- 
ductively any system of Natural Philosophy from the 
Principle of Causality, or from any other axiom expressing 
the agency of mind upon matter. The value of such prin- 
ciples is purely psychological. 

From the view above given of the Principle of Causality, 
some important consequences might be drawn relatively to 
other sciences ; which, however, my present limits do not 
permit me to attempt. One such remark, however, will, I 
trust, be tolerated, both from the intrinsic importance of 
the question to which it relates, and from its connection 
with the doctrines of an eminent author,^ to whom I have 

1 For the argnment of Mr. Mill, here alluded to, see Appendir, note D. 
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been considerably indebted in the preceding pages. If 
the view above taken be sound, we are enabled to detect 
a fundamental fallacy in the argument in favor of necessity 
from the determination of the will by motives. If every 
thing in nature, it is argued, must have a cause or snfficient 
reason, the determinations of the will cannot be exempted 
from this general law. If I am determined by motives in 
the formation of every act of volition, then there is some- 
thing previous to such act which made it to be necessarily 
produced. If I am not so determined, there is an effect in 
nature without a cause. In this argument, there is a latent 
ambiguity of language. As applied to Physics, the eau^e 
of a phenomenon is a certain antecedent fact, which being 
repeated, the phenomenon will recur. This notion of cause 
is gathered from material phenomena, and can only by an 
imperfect analogy be applied to mental. In this sense, 
motives addressed to the will are not causes ; for, in every 
act of volition, I am fully conscious that I can at this mo- 
ment act in either of two ways, and that, all the antecedent 
phenomena being precisely the same, I may determine one 
way to-day, and another way to-morrow. To speak of the 
determinations of the will as caused by phenomena, in the 
same sense in wliioh the fusion of metal is caused by fire, is 
to give the lie to consciousness for the sake of theory. On 
the other hand, if cause be interpreted to mean an agent 
with power, my only positive notion of cause in this sense 
is derived from the consciousness of myself as determining, 
not as determined. Of the power of motives upon my will, 
consciousness tells me nothing; but only that the one is 
presented and the other follows ; not, however, as in Phys- 
ics, uniformly. My notion of causes with power, other 
than mysclfi is derived from the primary intuition of my- 
self as a cause, and cannot be made to react upon that 
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intuition, without the fallacy of deducing the known from 
the unknown* Of myself as necessitated by motives, m} 
immediate consciousness tells me nothing. It is a mere 
inference from a supposed general law of causality, whicl] 
law is itself derived from the consciousness of the ver} 
xeyerse. Yon are conscious, says the necessitarian, of 
yourself as a determining cause ; therefore you must be f 
determined effect. By what logic does this follow ? If 
these considerations suggest a limit to the universality of 
the principle of sufficient reason, so be it. No principle 
can consistently be allowed so much universality as tc 
overthrow the intuition from which it had its rise.^ 

Another observation will not be deemed unimportant 
by those who are aware how many philosophical theoriei 
have been constructed on the sole basis of philosophica 
phraseology.' Locke has laid some stress on the fact, thai 
the names which stand for insensible actions and notioni 
are derived from those of sensible objects. ^ To imagine 
apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, disgust 
disturbance, tranquillity, etc., are all words taken from th^ 
operations of sensible things, and applied to certain modei 
of thinking. By which we may give some kind of guesi 
what kind of notions they were, and whence derived, whicl 
filled their minds who were the first beginners of Ian 

1 The AboTe canoiy remarka are of course not designed as a ftill exam 
Ination of the problem of necessity, bat only as a hint for examining on 
of the arguments advanced in its support. More would be out of plao 
here. A few additional observations will be found in the Appendix, note £ 
* It will scarcely be credited that a philosopher of Hegel's eminend 
should have connected a logical theory of Judgment with the fact tha 

^ the German word UrtheU etymologically means original part. Such j 

method of philosophizing could hardly have been surpassed by Conradu 
Grambe, or his facetious relative Mr. Swan, Gamester and Punster of th< 

i GUyof London. 
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guages ; and how nature, even in the naming of things, 
unawares suggested to men the originals and principles 
of all their knowledge."^ The fallacy of the theory at- 
tached to this fact by Locke himself and by Home Tooke, 
has been fully exposed by Dugald Stewart ; but it should 
also have been observed that, in point of fact, the obliga* 
tion is not entirely on one side. While, as regards attri* 
butes and phenomena, the language of mental science has 
mostly been borrowed from that of sensation ; in all that 
relates to the notions of cause or force, as has been well 
remarked by Maine de Biran, the language properly be* 
longing to the mental fact has been transferred by analogy 
to the physical. As the basis of a theory, the fact is of no 
great value ; but its weight, such as it is, should at least 
be acknowledged to bear on both sides of the question. 

Before closing the present remarks it is necessary to 
say a few words in reference to an objection which will 
probably have frequently suggested itself to those conver- 
sant with the literature of the subject. The origin here 
assigned to the principle of causality (and the same may 
in some degree be said of that of substance also) may 
perhaps appear to be of too empirical a character to con- 
sist with the amount of universality assigned to the prin- 
ciple itself; besides being in some respects at variance 
with the opinions of those philosophers to whom the pre- 
ceding pages are mostly indebted.* Sir William Hamilton 
has remarked, that, if the conception of active power is 
derived, as Reid asserts, from our voluntary exertions, our 
notion of causality would be of an empirical derivation, 

\ 

1 JE5MJ/, b. Ui. ch. 1. 1^ 5. 

< A point at iasiie beNJcen two eminent French philosophers, to whose 
writings I am aader «Mt«^<derabie obligations, wiU be considered in the 
Appendix, note F. c 
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md witboQt the quality of universality and necessity.^ 
Reid himself^ in another passage, admits the same thing. 
•*The proposition to be proved," he says, "is not a contin- 
gent, but a necessary proposition. It is not that things 
which begin to exist commonly have a cause, or even that 
they always in £ict have a cause ; but that they must have 
a cause, and cannot begin to exist without a cause. Prop- 
ositions of this kind, from their nature, are incapable of 
proof by induction. Experience informs us only of what 
is or has been^ not of what must be ; and the conclusion 
must be of the same nature with the premises."' 

That experience is the chronological antecedent of all 
our knowledge, even of the most necessary truths, is now 
generally admitted. But a distinction is frequently drawn, 
and has been more than once adverted to in the preceding 
pages, between truths or notions of which experience is 
the source^ and those of which it is only the occasion. The 
mind, instead of being compared to a tabula rasa^ on which 
experience impresses the whole writing, is likened to a 
seed, which must indeed be planted before it will grow ; 
but contact with the soil is only the occasion which calls 
forth the hidden germ of the plant. Both analogies are 
imperfect ; and both, as regards the present question, tend 
rather to darken than to illustrate. The point may be 
better explained by laying aside, as far as is possible, phys- 
ical imagery altogether, and by examining separately the 
relation to experience of notions or concepts, and of judg- 
ments; instead of confounding both under the vague 
expression, origin of ideas. 

Every general concept is in one sense empirical; for 
every concept must be formed from an intuition, and every 

1 Ili(Vii Works, p. 6ai. 

< liUtU. Powers, Yj&s&y vi. ch. 6 (p. 455 of Sir W. Hamilton's edition). 
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intuition is experienced. But there are some intnidons 
which, from our constitution and position in the world, we 
cannot help experiencing; and there are others which, 
according to circumstances, we may experience or not. 
The former will give rise to concepts which, without any 
great impropriety of language, may be called naHv€j or A 
priori; being such as, though not coeval with the mind 
itself, will certainly be formed in every man as he grows 
up, and such as it was preordained that every man should 
have. The latter will give rise to concepts which, for a 
like reason, may be called adveTUitioua^ or a posteriori ; 
being such as may or may not be formed, according to the 
special experience of this or that individual. To the for- 
mer class belong the notions of time and space, as implied 
in all our intuitions, internal or external: to this class 
belong also the notions of seeing, hearing, and such other 
mental operations as, in some manner or other, are per- 
formed by every man not physically deficient in the requi- 
site organs. Of the same kind are the notions of right and 
wrong, which must necessarily arise in the mind of every 
man who has ever performed an action of which his con- 
science approves or disapproves, — and all men must at 
times do both. The numerous controversies concerning 
the existence of a moral sense may be considerably simpli- 
fied by this consideration.^ On the other hand, to the 
class of adventitious notions belong those of this or that 
color, sound, etc. ; in short, of all simple or complex objects 
of perception which it is possible may have been presented 
to the experience of one man and not to that of another. 

But a necessity of which I am conscious, can, like truth 
and falsehood, exist only in judgments. It may be or- 
dained by the laws of my constitution that I must neces- 

1 Sc« Appendix, note O. 
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sarily form certain notions; but those notions are not 
therefore thought by me as necessary. The simplest form 
^in which necessity can be presented to ray consciousness is 
that of a judgment, A must be B. This character belongs 
to all such judgments as by the laws of his constitution a 
man must form, supposing him to be possessed of the con^ 
Mtituent concepts. 

There are certain concepts which, whether native oi: 
adventitious in their own origin, must, when once gained, 
necessarily be thought in conjunction ; there are others 
which we are at liberty to connect or not, according to 
circumstances. This necessity or contingency of judg- 
ments is generally confounded with necessity or contin- 
gency in the corresponding concepts ; but the fact is, that 
they ai-e not even coextensive in their provinces. There 
may be thousands of men who never heard of a circle or 
its radius : there is not one who, those notions being once 
acquired, can fail to see that all the radii of a circle must 
be equal to each other. 

Necessity in judgments is dependent sometimes on the 
laws of thought, sometimes on the laws of other parts of 
/'our constitution ; and the term may, in another sense, be 
\ applied to that character in certain judgments which arises 
from the limitation of our faculties, and from the circum- 
Rtances in which all men alike are placed. Thus, by the 
laws of thought, every part of any given concept, be its 
origin what it may, must be thought as identical with 
itself; and l^ence arises the logical necessity of all analyti- 
cal judgments. By the laws of our intuitive faculties, all 
j objects of external perception have a certain relation to 
1 Space, and all objects of intenial perception to Time; and 
hence arises the niatliematical necessity of geometrical and, 
arithmetical judgments. Again, the liinltatious imposed. 

13* 
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on oar intnitive faculties restrict us, in the case of certain 
intuitions, to one relation only between them ; and hence 
arises the psychological necessity of certain judgments, of 
which we can suppose, but cannot conceive, the contrary. 
The restriction in this case is not properly a law regulating 
acts which we can perform, but a bar separating us from 
acts which we cannot perform. None of these classes of 
judgments can properly be termed empirical; being de- 
pendent, not on experience alone, but on experience in 
conjunction with certain laws and limitations of our mental 
constitution. They are thus, to adopt Shaftesbury's cor- 
rection of Locke, if not innate^ at least connatural/ the 
constitution of man being such that, being adult or grown 
up, at such or such a time, sooner or later (no matter 
when), they will infallibly, inevitably, necessarily spring 
up in him. These laws and limitations of our constitution 
render necessary the adoption of Leibnitz's addition to the 
sensationalist axiom,^ '* Nihil est in intellectu, quod non 
fuerit in sensu, nisi ipse inteUectus^ And even with this 
addition, sense must be understood with extreme latitude, 
for every ])ossiblo kind of external or internal presentation. 
There is another class of judgments in regard to which 
our experience is restricted by the circumstances in which 

1 Nouvtaux Esaais, I. U. ch. 1. This axiom has been attiibated to Arii- 
totle, who, in De Amma, iii. 4, compares the intellect before its actual eza^ 
cise to a tablet with nothing actually written npon it {ypetfjifMrwu^ f m9^ 
Iwdpx^i ^rrfAcxcfa yrypofifidyoy). But Aristotle does not rej^ard the blank 
as filled up by the senses, but by the activity of the intellect itself. A 
nearer approach to the sensational tabula rasa may be found in the doe- 
trine attributed to the Stoics by (Pseudo) Plutarch, De Flac. Phil. iv. 11 : 
Ol 2r«Miro( ^Muruf traif ytnnidf 6 iif^fwiros, fx<* ▼^ irt^iutwuchv ft^pos riqf 
V^^X^'* &<rr*p X^^P^^ ipfpymv tls kwoypapii¥' tls roOro fjdup iicdaryip rA^ 
irwoiAw iimroypd/^rrtu' wpmros 9^ 6 rrjs iufoypa^s rpAwos 6 8i2t t&¥ alr34#t- 
«y. Compare 2^er, FhHotopkie dor Qriechen, iii. p. 31. 
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we are Qniyemsilly placed. This is the case with the resalts 
of existing physical laws of the universe, which we can 
perfectly conceive reversed, though within our actual 
experience they never are so. I am fully convinced, for 
example, that, under the existing state of things, a stone 
thrown into the water will sink to the bottom ; but it is 
perfectly conceivable that it might float. Lastly, there is 
a class of judgments which are, in the strictest sense, con- 
tingent ; such as relate to the conduct of a voluntary agent, 
who is subject to no necessary restraint, whatever may be 
bis moral obligations. 

The above remarks are not designed as an exact state- 
ment of the theory of any previous philosopher,^ nor as an 
explanation of language which has been hitherto employed 
in describing a supposed origin of our ideas. They are 
offered only as expressing what I believe to be a more 
exact and accurate account than is conveyed by the physi- 
cal analogies already mentioned, by the vague phraseology 
of source and occasion^ or by the obscure notions of poten- 
tial and actual consciousness. They likewise help to dis- 
tinguish, what it is important to keep separate from each 
other, necessity in the acquisition of concepts, and neces- 
sity in their combination in judgments. It is hardly cor- 
rect, for example, to call mathematical notions native^ or 
a priori/ since it is by no means necessary or universal 
among mankind to form the concept of a circle or a tri- 
angle, still less of an ellipse or a parabola. But tlie judg- 
ments affirming the properties of these figures are necessary 
in the highest possible degree. On the other hand, the 

1 They approach closely to the view ^ven by Maine do Biran in his 
dth and 7th Answer to the objections of Stapfbr; bat that philosopher 
has hardly marlLc4 with safflcieut distinctnoM tho positive and negatiye 
elomeDts. 
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conception of a cause is necessary in its origin ; all men 
being, in some degree, conscious of the exertion of power 
in their voluntary acts. But the necessity of the principle 
of causality, as a proposition, is of an inferior degree to 
that of mathematical judgments. 

The general results may be summed up as follows : 

1. Judgments necessary in the first degree, or logical 
and mathematical necessity. These are dependent on the 
laws of our mental operations ; and their contradictious 
arc neither conceivable nor su])posable. 

2. Judgments necessary in the second degree, or psy- 
chological necessity. These are dependent on the restric- 
tions of our mental constitution ; and their contradictories 
are supposable, but not conceivable. To this class belong 
the principles of causality and of substance. 

3. Judgments necessary in the third degree, or physical 
necessity. These are dependent on the laws of the mate- 
rial world ; and their contradictories are both supposable 
and conceivable, but never actually true. 

4. Judgments purely contingent, where either contra- 
dictory may be the true or the false alternative. Such are 
all judgments reducible to no law of causation. 

To this class belong at the present moment many judg- 
ments on physical phenomena ; but here the contingency 
solely arises from our ignorance of the law, and may here- 
after be removed. Thus I am certain that the sun will 
rise to-morrow ; but I am uncertain whether the wind will 
blow from the north or south. But this only means that 
Ave are acquainted with the laws of the one phenomenon, 
and ijxnorant of those of the other. The progress of 
science may raise all these judgments to cases of physical 
necessity. But my whole consciousness assures me that my 
own voluntary acts are subject to no invariable laW| and 
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that to dream of any amount of future science enabling 
a man to predict these, as he can now predict an ecli])8c, 
and may hereafter predict a change of weather, is j)eife(tly 
chimerical. These last judgments are, therefore, in the 
strictest sense of the term, contingent ; while those of the 
second and third class, as before obser>'ed, may be called 
contingent or necessary, according to the different points 
of view in which they are regarded. 

It only remains to point out the relation of the present 
chapter to Logical Science. Accidentally, it may be ap- 
plied to the correction of a few perversions of the Scholas- 
tic Logic, such as the theory of demonstrative syllogisms ; 
but its essential connection with the Science will be found 
in the different forma of conceptions and judgments. 
Though the notions of substance and of cause are obscure 
and negative only, the processes of conception and judg- 
ment, in their primitive form, proceed upon the tacit 
acknowledgment of the existence of something of the 
kind. In the act of conception, for example, different 
attributes are regarded as forming one whole by relation 
to a common substance. My conception of gold, for ex- 
ample, is that of a yellow, hard, heavy body; but the color 
is perceived by the eye, the hardness is discerned by 
touch, the weight is made known by its pressure as it lies 
in my hand. When I conceive these various attributes as 
forming one thing, the geld is neither the color, nor the 
hardness, nor the weight, but the something to which all 
these qualities belong. Again, having conceived gold as 
yellow, and hard, and heavy, I afterwards discover it to be 
soluble. Here, in forming the judgment, gold is soluble^ I 
regard the attributes forming the subject and the predicate 
as coexisting in a common substance ; and this identity of 
iubstance is expressed by the copula. Our ordinary mod- 
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ifications of thought and speech thus contain certdn neg* 
ative elements, the notions attached to which no amount 
of reflection or analysis can render perfectly clear and 
distinct ; though they have been instinctively adopted by 
all mankind, and underlie forms of speech and thought 
which are found among all nations. No language can in 
these respects be constructed upon principles of philosoph- 
ical analysis ; for analysis cannot take place till language 
has arrived at a certain stage of maturity ; and, till that 
period, it must be suffered to grow up with all the imper- 
fections consequent on a hasty generalization from the 
data of personal intuition. The logical character of these 
negative notions will be more fully explained when we 
come to examine the distinction between the matter and 
the form of thought. 

A preliminary examination of the principles of substance 
and causality is also necessary, before we can inquire into 
the character of the logical laws of thought. If it were 
strictly accurate to regard the principle of causality, with 
M. Cousin,^ as a Principle of the Reason ; — if it were 
true that one term of the judgment, that of change, being 
given, the mind is competent by its own act to add the 
other, and assert '^ change supposes a cause ; " and that this 
term thus added contains a positive element of thought, 
and not a mere negation of the existence of data for think- 
ing ; — if this were the case, the whole Science of Logic 
would have to be remodelled accordingly. The Reason, 
as distinguished in Kant's sense from the Understanding, 
would become a source of speculative truth ; its principles 
would assume the character of Laws of Thought; and 
Logic would become, according to M. Cousin's conception, 
the passage from Psychology to Ontology : the process of 

^ Gnir$ de Fhihtophie, Le9oa 19. 
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pnro Thinking would condact us to the science of pure 
Being. A Logic of the Reason would thus become a 
necessary complement of the Lo^c of the Understanding; 
and a considerable portion, if not the whole, of the Hegelian 
Dialectic must be incorporated with the Formal Science of 
Kant. To show that such a treatment, instead of being a 
completion, would be a corruption of the Science, — instead 
of making Logic fruitful of truths, would make it prolific 
of chimeras, — instead of attaining knowledge, would aim 
at impossibilities, — has been one of the main objects of 
the preceding inquiry. 



CHAPTER VI- 

ON LOGICAL NECESSITY AND THE LAWS OF THOUGHT. 

The result of the two preceding chapters has been to 
mark off two classes of Necessary Truths, which, though 
dependent, as all such truths must be, upon mental laws 
and limitations, do not, properly speaking, exhibit the 
operation of Laws of Thought, nor come within the prov- 
ince of Logic. We have now to examine the psychological 
character of the laws of pure thinking, and the kind of 
necessity exhibited in consequence by strictly logical pro- 
cesses. The following passage from Mr. Mill's Logic may 
serve to introduce the subject : 

"^ This maxim (the dictum de amni et nuUo)^ when con- 
sidered as a principle of reasoning, appears united to a 
system of metaphysics once indeed generally received, bat 
which for the last two centuries has been considered as 
finally abandoned, though there have not been wanting, in 
our own day, attem[>ts at its revival. So long as what 
were termed Universals were regarded as a peculiar kind 
of substances, having an objective existence distinct from 
the in«Iividual objects classed under them, the dictum 
de om?ti conveyed an important meaning; because it 
expressed the intercommunity of nature, which it was 
necessary upon that theory that we should suppose to exist 
between tho. e general substances and the particular sub- 
stances which were subordinated to them. That everything 
predicable of the universal was predicable of the various 
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individuals contained ander it, was then no identical 
proposition, bat a statement of what was conceived as a 
fundamental law of the universe. The assertion that the 
entire nature and properties of the substantia secunda 
formed part of the properties of each of the individual 
substances called by the same name, — that the proper- 
tics of Man, for example, were properties of all men, — 
was a proposition of real significance when man did not 
mean all men, but something inherent in men, and vastly 
superior to them in dignity. Now, however, when it 
is known that a class, a universal, a genus or species, is 
not an entity per ae^ but neither more nor less than the 
indiTidual substances themselves which are placed in the 
olass, and that there is nothing real in the matter except 
those objects, a common name given to them, and common 
attributes indicated by the name ; what, I should be glad 
to know, do we learn by being told that whatever can be 
affirmed of a class may be afiirmed of every object con- 
tained in the class ? The class is nothing but the objects 
contained in it ; and the dictum de omni merely amounts 
to the identical proposition, that whatever is true of cer- 
tain objects, is true of each of those objects. If all ratioci- 
nation were no more than the application of this maxim 
to particular cases, the syllogism would indeed be, what 
it has BO often been declared to be, solemn trifling. The 
dictum de omni is on a par with another truth, which in 
its time was also reckoned of great importance, ' Whatever 
is, is ;' and not to be compared in point of significance 
to the cognate aphorism, 'It is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be ; ' since this is, at the lowest, 
equivalent to the logical axiom that contradictory proposi- 
tions cannot both be true. To give any real moaning to 
the dictum de amnij we must consider it not as an axiom, 

U 
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but as a definition; we must look upon it as intended 
to explain, in a circuitous and paraphrastic manner, the 
meaning of the word dass^ * 

I quote the above passage from a work of high and in 
many respects of deserved reputation, as a remarkable 
instance of the total misconception of the nature and 
purpose of Logic, arising from that erroneous view to 
which I have before alluded, which regards the Aristo- 
telian and the Baconian Organon as forming portions of 
the same system, and as subservient to the same end, that 
of physical investigation or the discovery of ^ fundamental 
laws of the universe.'* That the deductive method may 
be advantageously applied to purposes of physical inquiry 
is unquestionable; and in this respect Mr. Mill has cer- 
tainly not underrated its value. Any single proposition 
'of any syllogism or chain of syllogisms may thus materially 
contain a fact or a law of nature ; but that the funda- 
mental principle on which all reasoning is supposed to 
(depend can by any possibility exhibit a law of external 
mature and not a law of mind, is a supposition which, if 
jtenable, would make a science of Logic impossible. If 
the dictum de omni were, as Mr. Mill supposes, formed on 
the hypothesis that universals had a distinct existence in 
nature apart from the mind that contemplates them, Logic 
might be entitled to rank with Optics or Astronomy, 
as a science of the laws of this or that order of natural 
phenomena ; or it might, perhaps, aspire to the character 
of a general Cosmology, including these and other physical 
sciences as subordinate branches ; but it could not pretend 
to the slightest knowledge of the laws which the mind 
obeys in thinking; and its principles, as mere generaliza- 
tions from experience, could never attain to more than a 

1 MUl's Logic, vol. i. p. 234. 
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physical necessity, as the statement of certain facts in the 
existing constitution of the world. 

A science is, never ultimately benefited by dissembling 
any conclusion to which its principles appear fairly to 
lead ; still less can it gain by adulterating those principles 
themselves with foreign matter, borrowed from other de- 
partments, in the hope of obviating the apprehended 
results. In the case of Logic especially, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that nine-tenths of the confusion and mis- 
understanding which still prevail concerning its nature 
and capabilities, have arisen from ill-judged attempts to 
invest it with an appearance of utility in matters alien to 
its province.^ Let us therefore look the supposed charge 
£ur]y in the fiice, and ask what will be the consequences 
if we admit that the fundamental principles of pure think- 
[ing are, as they seem to be, analytical or identical judg- 
'ments. Is Logic thereby determined to be false or futile ? 
By no means. A system is futile only when it aims at the 
solution of questions beyond the reach of human faculties : 
and even then, the prosecution of such inquiiies is attended 
with an indirect benefit ; inasmuch as it is only afler re- 
peated failures that men learn to know the true limits of 
their mental powers, and can profit by the precept ulti- 
mately enjoined by a critical psychology : 

" Tecum habita, et noris, qaam sit tibi curta supoUex." 

^ It may indeed be humiliating to learn, what such an 
\ admission necessarily implies, that the understanding of 
(man is not furnished with a power of intuition as well as 

1 Rosenkranz, in his preface to Kant's Lopfic, speaks severely but truly 
on this point : " So ist dcnn auch die Lo<>:ik hundertfach von philosophis- 
Chen Stiimpem utUiier gcmisshandolt wordon." 
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of thoaght ; but only in the same way as it b hamiliating 
to know that he cannot fly like a bird, nor swim like a fish. 
The restriction is one which the Maker of mankind has 
thought fit to impose upon his creatures ; and, regret it as 
they may, they cannot escape from it. If Logic, indeed, 
r' supplied us with nothing but identical principles, it would 
I by no means follow that the study of it is altogether use- 
less ; but, in point of fact, it does very much more. Viewed 
in connection with Psychology, it points to the important 
fact, that these principles are laws of mind ; and this fact 
alone, applied to the past history and future prospects of 
Philosophy, will give rise to a series of practical rules of 
inestimable value in the direction of the mental powers. 

To prove, then, that Logic is either futile or false, it must 
be shown either that it is impossible for a thinking being 
to attain to a knowledge of the laws by which he thinks, 
and to test thereby the legitimacy of the products of 
thought, or that the laws by which the human mind is 
actually governed are dififerent from those universally as- 
sumed and insisted upon by Logicians. But if, on these 
two points. Logic and Psychology are found to be at one, 
each becomes the strongest possible guarantee of the truth 
and scientific value of the other. The laws which the 
logician has all along assumed as the basis of his system 
, are now shown to be the very ones by which, from the 
I actual constitution of the human mind, the operations of 
thought are regulated; the conclusions arrived at by a 
^critical examination of the mental powers are shown to 
be the same laws of thinking which had before been ao* 
ccpted as pnnciples from a critical examination of the 
mental products. Thus, by the united forces of Logic and 
Psychology, we advance a step in the most important of 
all speculative knowledge, the knowledge of ourselves and 
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of our capacities ; and bo far is either science from being 
thereby proved futile, that they become the strongest pos- 
sible safeguard against all futile s])eculations, by pointing 
out clearly the nature of the laws of the pure understand- 
ing, and Ihe exact lim its within which they arja operative. , 

Enough has, I trust, been said to vindicate Logic from 
the charge of frivolity, whatever may be the conclusion 
concerning its principles to which our inquiries finally lead 
us. But, in the eyes of a philosopher, such a vindication is 
wholly unnecessary. The only question worthy of a liberal 
mind, as regards the result of any investigation, is not. Is 
it useful ? but, Is it true ? However fully persuaded we 
may be that every speculative truth has its practical ad- 
vantages, to require a foresight of such advantages before 
entering on the inquiry, is to interpose the most efiectual 
bar that can be devised to the progress of any knowledge, 
and the attainment of any benefit.^ The only tenable po- 

1 This i» indeed admitted, and ably maintained, by some of that class of 
writers whose researches are most to the taste of the Utilitarian. I am 
bappy to be able to quote the following admirable vindication of the pur- 
•ait of truth for its own sake, from a philosopher with whose general prin- 
ciples I am by no means inclined to sympathize : 

" Si la puissance pr^ponderanto de notro organisation ne corrigcait, 
m^me involontairemcnt, dans Tesprit des savans, cc qu'il y a sous cc rap- 
port d'ineomplet ct d'^troit dans la tendance gdn^rele de notro ^poque, I'in- 
telllgence humainc, r^uite a nc s'occupcr quo do rccherchcs susceptibles 
d'une ntllit^ pratique immediate, se trouvcrait par cela scul, comme I'a 
tr^-jnstement remarquc Condorcct, tout-&-fait arretde dans ses progr^s, 
memo i^ I'^gard de ccs applications auxquelles on aurait impnidcmment 
facrifl^ Ics travaux pnrement spcfculatifs ; car, les applications Ics plus im- 
portantcs de'rivent constamment de thc^orics formecs dans unc Rimple inten- 
tion scientifique, et qui souvent ont 6tc cultivdcs pcndunt plusicurs sioclcs 
sans produiro aucun rcsultat pratique. On en peut citcr un excmple 
bien remarquable dans Ics belles speculations dcs geombtres greos sur les 
sections coniques, qui, apr^s une longne suite de gifn^rntions, ont Fcrvi, en 
determinant la renovation de I'astronomie, k condulrc finalemcut I'art de 

14» 
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sition that can be occapied by the assidlaiits of Logio mmt 
be acquired by showing that men do not, as a matter of 
ifact, reason consciously or unconsciously according to its 

I rules ; that the thinking process is not governed by laws at 

) all ; or that its laws are totally different from those which 

' the logician lays down. 

But it is time to examine the question itself which has 
given rise to these observations. Are the Laws of Thought 
in reality identical judgments or not? It may, perhaps, 
appear that the so-called frivolity of such judgments is 
the result of unsuspected causes, having their root in the 
nature of the mind itself; that the very feature which is 
selected as the especial object of contempt and ridicnle is 
the strongest evidence of the truth and value of the prin- 
ciples which it characterizes. Supposing, then, that the 

^act of thinking is governed by certain laws, what might 
we naturally expect to find as the prominent feature by 
which such laws will be distinguished ? A new truth b in 
its very nature partial : it is new only because it is partial; 
— the discovery of the particular attributes of some par- 
ticular thing or class of things. In a psychological point 
of view, the determination of the laws of thought (be their 



la navifcation au degr^ de perfectlonnementqa'n a atteintdans oes dernioB 
temps, et anqael il ne serait Jamais parvenn sant les traTanx ■! pareaieiit 
th^riques d'Arcbimkle et d'ApoIIonins; tellement que Gondoicet a im 
dire avec raison k cet ^pird : * le matelot, qu'une exacte observation de la 
lon*!:itude preserve da naufira^, doit la vie a nne th^rie con^ne, deux 
mille ans auparavant, pardes hommcs de g^nle qui avaient en vue de sfan- 
plcs 8p<5caIation8 g<5omdtriqae8.' " — Comte, Coun de FhiUmophU PotUive, 
vol. i. p. 64. 

An Knglinh pliilofiophcr, who has treated of the same subjects in a very 
ditTerent spirit, has expressed the same sentiment briefly and well : " It 
may ba universally true, tliat Knowledjre is Power; but we hare to do 
with it not as Power, but as Knowled^^o.' 



»» 
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diaraeter as jodgments what it may) is as much a new 
truth as any other ; .^ipg the discovery of a particular 
fact in the constitution of the human mind. But when we 
consider the same laws logically, in their application to the 
products of thought, how is it possible for any new truth 
to be determined by them? As general laws, they can 
have no special relation to this object of thought rather 
than that ; and it is upon such special relations that the 
discovery of every new property must depend. Matciial 
knowledge arises from the observation of diffei*ences : the 
essential feature of laws of thought must be the abstrac- 
tion from all differences.^ A necessary law of all thinking, 
which shall at the same time ascertain the definite prop- 
erties of a definite class of things, is a contradiction in 
terms ; for it is optional, and therefore contingent, whether 
we shall apply our thoughts to that particular class of 
things or not. But if all men have been thinking, some 
on this thing, some on that, but all under one code of laws, 
what marvel if, when their attention is called to those 
laws, they should recognize them as what they have all 
along virtually acknowledged ? Herein at once lies the 
explanation and the justification of the so-called fi*ivolity 
of principles of this kind. They can determine only the 
general attributes common to all objects of thought as 
such ; and these attributes must constitute the very analyt- 
ical judgments which Logic is so much decried for offering. 
Surely, in the name of common sense and common honesty, 
never was outcry more absurd than that which finds fault 
with a science for accomplishing the very purpose which it 
professes to attempt, and for exhibiting the very features 
which, if its pretensions are well founded, and its method 
sound, it necessarily must exhibit. 

^ Kant, LogUe, Einleitang vil. p. 219. £d. Rozenkranz. 
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It is a remarkable fact in the modem history of philos- 
ophy, as regards identical judgments, that, while English 
philosophers, taking their departure from the principles of 
Locke, have been unsparing in their expressions of scorn 
and censure of them as mere verbal trifling, German philos- 
\ophers, taking their departure from the principles of Kant, 
nave placed them at the head of all philosophy, as the 
only absolute principles of truth and certainty. Yet Kant, 
as well as Locke, and with far more accnr^y of discrim- 
ination, perceived and pointed out the impossibility of 
constructing a system of philosophy upon these judgments 
only. That both extremes are equally in error, — that 
both arise from a crude and one-sided view of a philosophy 
not perhaps in all respects consistent with itself — and 
that the truth lies between the two, is a natural and obvi- 
ous conclusion. To enter into the extravagances of Fichte 
and Schelling would be foreign to the purposes of the 
present work ; but as regards the disciple of Locke, it 
may be observed, that he has no choice but of two alter- 
natives : either to repudiate the attack of his master on 
frivolous propositions, or to retract his refutation of the 
doctrine of innate ideas. If the principles of thought are 
competent to supply any positive addition to what is given 
in intuition, it follows that the act of thought can in so far 
create its own materials. This brings us back, of necessity, 
4o the theory of innate ideas. If^ on the other hand, the 
lunderstanding can only modify what is given out of the 
lact of thought, it follows that anatj'tical judgments are 
mot mere verbal frivolities, but fundamental laws of the 
\thinking faculty. 

The Laws of Thought, properly so called, may thus be 
psychologically distinguished from the other elements of 
the process by the answers to the following questions: 
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L What 18 the material which must be giyen prior to any 
act of pure thinking? 2. How is that material modified 
by the act of thought itself? 8. What are the conditions 
by which the understanding is bound in such modification ? 
The third question will determine the fundamental laws 
of the several operations of Conception, Judgment, and 
Keasoning. 

The act of conception consists in regarding certain 
attributes as coexisting in a possible object of intuition. 
It has before been remarked, that when the object of intu- 
ition 18 actual, t. e^ now and here present, an act of thought 
IB necessary to distinguish it as such from other objects 
rimultaneously presented. This, however, is not pure con- 
oeption, but conception in conjunction with intuition. In 
pure conception, the attributes are not presented in them- 
selves, but represented by their signs. Hence the necessity, 
in some form or other, of language ; and hence the object 
of intuition, in an act of pure conception, is not presented 
as actual, but represented as possible.^ 

Two preliminary conditions are thus requisite, prior to 
any act of pure conception. Firstly, attributes must be 
given which, in some combination or other, have been pre- 
sented in a former intuition. For, as thought cannot create 
intuition, attributes which have never been experienced 
are not conceivable. They need not indeed have been 
experienced in their present relation, but in some relation 
or other. Thus, though I have never seen that combina- 
tion of a man's head with a horse's body, which is sup- 
posed to constitute a centaur, yet the notion of such a 
conjunction is perfectly conceivable, because both the 
horse's body and the man's head have been presented in 
other combinations. Secondly, as the attributes are now 

iCf. Krag, LogOc, \ 16. 
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^ven in and throagh their signs, the import of those rigns 
is ])rcsupposed to be known. A word which I cannot con- 
nect with some known attribute is, for all purposes of 
thought, like the terms of an unknown tongue. Pure 
thought can neither supply defects in the experience of 
things, nor ignorance of the meaning of words. Informa- 
tion on both these points is therefore presupposed. 

These materials being given, how are they dealt with 
by the act of thought, and what are the laws and limits 
w^hich govern or confine the operation ? By the act of 
conception, the given attributes are combined in a anitj 
of representation. Are there, then, any cases in which, 
certain attributes being given, I am compelled to think 
them as representing an object? ai*e there any cases in 
which I am forbidden to do so? and are there any in 
which, as far as thought is concerned, I am left at liberty 
to do as I please ? Pure conception being concerned with 
possible objects of intuition only, the first and third cases 
merge into one. The actual existence of any object can 
be determined only by its actual presence in this or that 
intuition ; and even then the evidence extends only to its 
present existence now and here, not to its necessary exist- 
ence at any future time when it may become an object of 
thought. As an object of a past intuition, it has then a 
possible and representative existence only.^ The first hiw 
of pure thinking applicable to conception is thus indicated 

1 " As not now present in time^ an immediate knowledge of the past is im- 
possible. The past is only mediately cognizable in and throagh a present 
modification relative to and representative of it, as having been. To 
speak of an immediate knowledge of the past involves a contradiction m 
adjfiio. For, to know tlie past immediately, it must bo known in it»^; 
and to l)e known in itself, it mnst be luiown as now existing. But the past 
is just a negation of the now existent; its very notion, therefore, excludes 
the possibility of its bt^ing humediately known."— Sir W. Hamilton, iZeuf s 
Works, p. 810. 
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by the negative criterion, thatjhp.rp are certain attributes 
lehich we cannot think, as. coexisting in any possible object 
^^Jnluition. This leads us to the well-known Principle 
of Contradiction/ the most general form of which is, 
■Nothing can be A and not-A ; " or, ** No object can be 
thonght under contradictory attributes.'' But, though 
everything which is contradictory is thus inconceivable, it 
cannot be maintained, on the other hand, that everything ' 
which is not contradictory is conceivable.* 

Bat the Principle of Contradiction, as above enunciated, 
ean only be applied in thought coordinately with another 
and a positive principle. If an object cannot be thought 
under contradictory attributes, the impossibility arises 
from its having a definite character of its own, including 
one of the contradictories and excluding the other. The 
universe of conceivable objects embraces both A and not- 
ji : it is only when definitely conceived as the one that an 
object cannot be conceived as the other. Every object of 
thought, as such, is thus conceived by limitation and differ- 
ence; as having definite characteristics by which it is 
marked ofiT and distinguished from all others; as being, 
in short, itsel/y and nothing else. The indefinite ideas,| 
therefore, corresponding to the general terms Thing, Ob-^ 
ject, Being in general, are not concepts, as containing no 
distinctive attributes; and the general object denoted by 
BQch terms is inconceivable. This second Lz^w of Thought 
is expressed by the Principle of Identity, " Every A is A ; " 
or, ** Every object of thought is conceived as itsclfl"* 

1 This law, as Krag has remarked (Logik, 4 18), ought rather to be called 
the Principle of Non-Contradiction. 

* On conceivability as a test of logical possibility, sec Sir W. Hamilton, 
Seid*8 Works, p. 377. 

' Cr. Kmg, Logik, 4 ^T» 'v^ho contemplates the principle from the oppo- 
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But these two Laws of Thought necessarily inTolve a 
third. The object which I conceive is, by the Law of 
Identity, discerned as being that which it is, and by the 
Law of Contradiction is distinguished from that which it 
is not. But these two correlatives must also be regarded 
as constituting between them the universe of all that is 
conceivable ; for the distinction above made is not between 
two definite objects of thought, but between the object of 
which I think and all those of which I do not think. 2Ta^ 
A implies the exclusion of A only, and of nothing else, 
and thus denotes the universe of all conceivable objects 
with that one exception. This relation, in its more gen^ 
eral expression, constitutes a third Law of Thought, the 
Principle of Excluded Middle,^ " Every possible object if 
either A or not- A." These three Principles, of Contradio* 
tion, Identity, and Excluded Middle, constitute the Laws 
of Pure Thinking, or of Thought as Thought. 

Another limitation must be noticed, which, though per* 
haps not properly an a priori law arising out of the nature 
of thought itself, is at least a universally valid a posteriori 
restriction arising from the practical limits of our intuitive 
powers. Thought can only deal with such attributes as 
have been in some manner presented in intuition. Hencei 
in all cases where intuition is impossible, thought is im- 

Bite side. He is wroni;, however, in dedadng fh)m it the principle of 
Contradiction, which is an independent axiom. The two have been con- 
founded or identified by many eminent philosophers ; as Leibnitz {R^fiex. 
aur Locke), Wolf (Ph. Bat. 4 271), Kant {Logik, Eini. vii.), Herbait (JBijrf. 
in die PhUosophie, § 39). Ilotrbaucr (Logik, 4 23) shows that the two prin- 
ciples are independent, and that neither can be deduced ftom the other 
without a peU'tio principii. • 

^ Pn'ncipium exdusi medii inter duo contradidaricu For the history of this 
expression, and of the Law denoted by it, see Sh: W. UamUton's 
on Logic, p. 65. 
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possible likewise. Hence arises a class of practical lim- 
itations of thoaght based on the limitations of possible 
experience. Some of these are partial and accidental only ; 
as in the case of a blind roan, who can have no intuitive 
experience of colors. But one at least is common to all 
men, and, so far, psychologically, if not logically, necessary. 
Though, as far as the laws of thought are concerned, it is 
permitted to unite in an act of conception all attributes 
which are not contradictory of each other, it is im[)0SRible 
in practice to go beyond a very limited number. The 
number of attributes in the universe not logically repug- 
nant to each other is infinite ; and the mind can therefore 
find no absolute limits to its downward progress in the 
formation of subordinate notions. To arrive at a notion 
which shall comprehend within itself all conceivable com- 
patible attributes, and which shall therefore admit of no 
further possible limitation but that of the individual con- 
ditions of presence in space and time, is an act which, if 
not h priori self-destructive, will at least in practice require 
an infinite grasp of mind and an infinite length of time for 
its accomplishment.^ 

Hence it follows at once that a logical Highest Genus, 
and a logical Lowest Species — t. €., a notion so simple as 
to admit of no further subtraction, and a notion so complex 
as to admit of no further addition — are both inconceivable. 
The meaning of these two terms in Logic must not be 

1 This and the precedini; condition are sometimes given as the Latps qf 
Homogeneity and Specification. See Kant, Kritik der r. Y. p. 510, ed. Roscn- 
kranz; Krufc, Loyik, M5, b; Fries, Sytt. der Logik, 4 21. I prefer to regard 
them as deductions tvotsi a higher law. It may be observed, that those 
logicians who insist on the Law of Homogeneity arc not consistent in call- 
ing thing or chject a concept (UcgritT). The thinl luw joined with these two, 
that of Logical Affinitp^ or Continuity^ is questionable, both as re<;ards truth 
mud value. 

15 
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confonncled with that which is applicable to this or that 
branch of material science. The Highest Genus in any 
special science is the general class, comprehending all the 
objects whose properties that science investigates ; the dif- 
ferent Lowest Species are the classes at which that spedal 
investigation terminates. In Geometry, for example, under 
the summum genus of magnitudes in space, we find three 
coordinate infimoB species of triangles, the equilateral, the 
isosceles, and the scalene. The geometrical properties of 
the figures are not affected by any further subdivision. 
These three classes are therefore lowest species in Greom- 
etry, but not in Logic. For of geometrical limitations, the 
logician, as such, knows nothing. In a mere relation of 
concepts, the notion of an equilateral triangle whose sides 
are three feet long, is a further subdivision of the notion 
of an equilateral triangle ; and out of this again we may 
form the subordinate notion, ^an equilateral triangle 
whose sides are three feet long and divided into inches." 
This process may, as far as Logic is concerned, be contin- 
ued ad infinitum. 

The extreme limits of generalization and specification 
being thus inconceivable, we obtain from these conditions 
two characteristics of all logical concepts, namely, that 
they must have both comprehension and extension. Every 
notion, that is to say, as a condition of its conceivability, 
must contain a plurality of attributes, in consequence of 
which it is capable of subordination to a higher notion ; 
and it must contain a limited number only of .ittributes, 
in consequence of which lower notions may be subordi- 
nated to it. This canon of conceivability, as we have 
seen, is not invalidated by the supposed highest and lowest 
classes of the logicians, which are limits never arrived at 
in any process of actual thought. Neither is it invalidated 
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by the so-called simple ideaa^ which, according to the 
doctrine of Descartes and Locke, are the limits beyond 
which analysis is impossible. For a simple idea, like a 
Bummum genus^ is by itself inconceivable. In every intu- 
ition it is presented as part of a complex object ; and it 
can in no act of positive thought be contemplated out of 
that connection. Whiteness and redness, for example, are 
given to us in combination with extension ; motion, with 
a. moving body; pleasure and pain, with a conscious sub- 
ject. We cannot represent to ourselves, as a possible 
object of intuition, a color unextended,* a motion without 
a moving body, a feeling without a mind. Simple ideas 
are thus never conceived as such, but only forming parts 
of a complex object. That they are indefinable (in Locke*s 
view of definition), has been remarked in a former chap- 
ter; but this arises, not from their forming absolutely 
simple concepts, but from their being simple portions of a 
complex intuition. 

From these two characteristics of all concepts follows 
their capability of Definition and Division — the former 
being an enumeration of the higher notions contained in 
the comprehension of a given conce))t; the latter, an 
enumeration of the lower notions contained in its exten- 
mon. The manner, however, in which these two operations 
are commonly treated in logical writings manifests an utter 
confusion between the general laws of thinking as appli- 
cable to any matter, such as they are laid down in pure 
Logic, and the performance of a special act of thought 
about this or that matter, which forms a portion of this or 
that branch of applied Logic. The so-called Logical Laws 

1 The error of those phflosophcrs who suppose that color can ))e con- 
ceived apnrt from extension, has been noticed by Sir W. Hamilton, Jtdd'M 
Works, p. 800. 
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of Definition and Divbion are merely derived firom aa 

analysis of the notions of the operations themselves; — 
notions such as might be borrowed concerning any object 
from the art or science to which it materially belongs. In 
the ffiven notion of Definition, as the enameration of the 
parts comprehended in a concept, it is of course implied 
that it must be adequate, otherwise the parts are not 
enumerated ; and that it is clear, otherwise they are not 
parts. And so of Division, substituting parts of exten- 
sion for those of comprehension. Such an analysis fur- 
nishes no test even of the formal validity of any stpi^tle 
act of division or definition ; it only takes to pieces the 
general notion of the process. But it is obvious that any 
given notion, borrowed from any source whatever, may be 
analyzed in like manner by an application of thought. 
From the notion of weighing a pound of cheese, it follows 
of course, firstly, that the whole quantity weighed must 
be exactly a pound ; secondly, that any part of the same 
must be less than a pound ; thirdly, that the same ounce 
must not be weighed twice over. If this criterion be 
adopted, a chapter on cheese-weighing has as good a right 
to be placed in Logic, as a chapter on Division or Defini- 
tion. 

The question necessary to determine the true logical 
character of these processes is not, *^ Given the general 
notions of the two operations, to determine by analysis 
what those notions imply;" but, "Given any particular 
concept, how much can be ascertained by pure thinking 
concerning its relation to higher or lower concepts?** 
Viewed in this light, Definition, as a logical operation, is a 
portion of the act of Conception, governed by the same 
laws, and subject to the same limitations. We can deter- 
mine thereby nothing concerning the actual possession of 
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certain attribotes by certain objects: we cannot even 
ascertain that objects of any kind really exist in nature. 
Conception being limited to possible objects of intuition 
only. Definition is confined to the analysis and separate 
exposition of the attributes contained in a given concept, 
and determines not their reality but their conceivability. 
Its only logical laws are the Principles of Identity and 
TContradiction : the one compelling lis to regard any given 
Iconcept as identical with the sum of its constituent parts, 
(aod the other pronouncing that a definition which enu- 
imerates attributes directly or by implication incompatible 
^ith each other is logically self-destructive. If the attri- 
butes are compatible, the definition is allowed as valid, as 
far as Logic is qualified to pronounce judgment : for further 
examination it must be referred to the tribunal of ex- 
perience. The purpose of logical definition is thus not 
material accuracy, but formal distinctness as regards the 
intension or comprehension * of the concept. 

It is obvious that the rules of definition commonly given 
in logical treatises have no value or significance except in 
extralogical applications. To say that a definition must 
be adequate to the notion which J entertain^ is only to say 
that what I assign as the contents of a notion must be 
what I think to be the contents ; which is, of course, im- 
plied in the fact of my assigning them. The rule acquires 
a material significance when interpreted to mean that the 
attributes assigned in the definition must exactly corre- 
spond to the characteristic features of the object as it exists 
in nature. But, then, to determine whether this rule is 
complied with or not is clearly beyond the province of the 

1 See Drobisch, Neue DarsteUung der Logik, ^ 102. That analytical dis- 
tinctnesB alone falls within the province of Logic is shown by Kant, Logik, 
Etnl. rUi. 

15» 
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logician. I may asugn ^ rational animal," as an analjos of 
my notion of man ; but to ascertain, as a matter of fiuTt, 
that all men possess reason, and that all other animals are 
without it, is manifestly a question not of thought, but of 
experience. There is no alternative between exempting 
the logician as such from all material knowledge whatever, 
and requiring from him a minute acquaintance with every 
possible branch of himan knowledge. If he is bound to 
know, as a matter of fact, that men are rational and horsea 
hinnible, he is by the same rule bound to be conversant 
with the constitution and properties of every object which 
nature can present or art produce. 

It is obvious also that Logic can admit one kind of de- 
finition, and one only. The so-called nomifuU definition 
by synonym or etymology would require of the logician a 
material knowledge of the vocabulary and construction of 
any given language, thus making Logic a compendium 
of all dictionaries and all grammars.^ The so-called acci- 
dent definition is a logical absurdity. If the notion 
homo, for example, is composed of the notions animal 
rationale^ it cannot at the same time contain the distinct 
attributes of bipea implume. To use the same word for 
both combinations is simply to employ language equivo- 

1 " In this place," says Archbishop VThately, " we are concerned with 
nominal definitions only, because all that is requisite for the parpoaes of 
reasoning (which is the proper province of Logic) is, that a term shall not 
be used in different tenses : a real definition of anything belongs to the sci- 
ence or system which is employed about that thing." In the sense ia 
which nominal and real definition were distinguished by the schoUistic lo- 
gicians, the exact reverse is the truth. Logic is concerned with real, i. e., 
with notional definitions only : to explain the meaning of particular woitlt 
belongs to the dictionaries or grammars of particular languages. But thia 
is only one out of thousands of errors committed by various writen, 
through confounding the thing or notion in the mind with the things or in- 
dividuals out of it. Even JLant {Logik, § 106) has not quite avoided this 
ambiguity. 
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caDy. It may so happen that all tho individaals possessed 
of reason arc also provided with two legs and debtitute of 
feathers ; bat this is not implied in the notion of rationt* 
ality, and cannot be elicited by any act of pure thinking. 
For this reason those logicians are clearly right who con- 
sider the enumeration of properties or accidents, not as a 
d^finiiion of notions, but as a description of individuals. 
But such a description has clearly no connection with 
Logic, but solely with the natural history of the object 
described. 

Division, on the other hand, corresponds in one sense to 
the remaining portion of tho act of Conception, the union 
of the attributes in a possible object of intuition, and is 
thus regulated by the same laws as Definition. But Divi- 
sion, in this sense of the term, is not Specijication^ but 
Jndimdualization / and moreover pays no attention to 
any coordinate members of the same class, but is solely 
occupied with the one object conceived. It thus belongs, 
not to symbolical, but to intuitive cognition ; being not 
the mere enumeration of the constituent elements of a 
concept, but the verification of their conccivabllity by the 
aid of the imagination. Such an imagination is in one 
sense a Division ; for it is impossible for me to imagine an 
individual triangle which shall be neither equilateral, isos- 
celes, nor scalene : one of these attributes therefore enters 
into every actual intuition of a triangle, and thus far limits 
and divides the general notion. But, then, the attributes 
added are not in this case contemplated as the constituents 
of a lower class, but of a possible individual. In like man- 
ner, I cannot imagine a man of no color and no stature ; 
but in adding these particulars to my conception, I do not 
think of them as related to any coordinate class, as consti- 
tuting a division of men into tall and short, or white and 
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not white. I think of them only as necessaiy to test tbe 
conceivability of the generic attributes with which they 
are combined. The office of Division in this respect ifl to 
make our conceptions deary as that of Definition is to make 
them distinct} 

Beyond this, the process of Division, as contributing to 
distinctness in the extension of a Concept, cannot be re- 
garded as an act of pure thinking,' or as solely determined 
by logical laws. Even in the case of dichotomy by contra- 
diction, the principle of division must be given, aa an 
addition to the attributes comprehended in the ooncept, 
before the logician can take a single step. For Division 
is not, like Definition, a mental analysis of given materials: 
the specific difference must be added to the given attri- 
butes of the genus ; and to gain this additional material, 
it is necessary to go out of the act of thought, to seek for 
new empirical data. '^Divide animal" is a command 
which no logician, as such, can obey ; for the mere notion 
animal does not of itself suggest rational or irrational, 
any more than mortal or immortal^ virtuous or vicious, or 
any other attributes not logically incompatible with the 
genus.' The principle of division must be given in addi- 
tion to the concept to be divided ; and when it is given, 
tbe process, thus raised from a material to a formal one, 

1 A conception is decor when its object, as a whole, can be distinf^ished 
from any other; it is distinct Yrhen its several constituent parts can be dis- 
tinj^uished from each otlicr. The merit of first polntin^^ out these charge- 
teristics of the logical perfection of thought belongs to Leibnitz. See his 
Meditationcs de Cognitione Veritate et Ideis, 

s By pure thinking is not meant thinking which has no relation to any past 
experience; for without some experience, all thought is impossible. It 
means only that we can proceed to the act of thought without additional 
data being required prior to and out of the act itself. The relation of ex- 
perience to thought is too often lost sight of in the Kantian philosophy. 

^ See Fries, System der Logik, § 92. 
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lias, like clefinition, a potential only, not an actnal value in 
relation to expurience. It' the differcutiii ratiotud i» given, 
I can divide animal into rational and not-rational ; but if. 
the differentia morlai is given, I cau also, as far as Logic 
is coDcerned, divide into mortal and immortal. I must 
ftppeal to experience, and not to thouglit, to determine 
irhetherone or the other of these divisions is actually true; 
vhether the Stmldbrugs of Luggnagg or the Undying 
Fish of Bowscale Tarn are really existing animals or not. 
Every concept is potentially divisible by any two given 
differentife, contradictory of each other, and both compati- 
ble with the genns. And the laws by which the process 
is governed are, firstly, the Principle of Contmdiction ; 
mod, secondly, that of Excluded Middle. By tlie first, we 
are forbidden to think that two contradictory attributes 
con both be present in the same object; by the second, we 
are forbidden to think that both can be absent. The first 
tells US that both differentiie must be compatible with the 
genus: I cannot, for example, divide animal into animate 
and inanimate. The second tells us that one or the other 
must be found in every member of the genus; but iu what 
manner this is actually carried out, whether by every ex- 
isting member possessing one of the difierentifs and none 
the other, or by some possessing one and some the other, 
experience alone can determine.' 

It thus appears that even dichotomy by contradiction is 
not^ strictly speaking, a formal proceas, as Kant con^sidcra 
iti' but that it is partly material, and so far cxtralc^cal; 
and that the material element predominates still more, 
according as any other principle of division is adopted. 
Where the specific differences arc not contradictory, so 

> TMndelenbnrK, Legiidu Un^rtudnagoi, t. i. 

* LegHc, i 113. See, on Ibo other side, HoffluQer, Logik, ^ 134, 138. 
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that each naturally suggests the other, erery one of them 
must be given^ prior to any possible act of formal thinking. 
The only division of a concept which can be regarded as 

a purely logical process is that sometimes distinguished as 

f 

Determhiationy which consists in the reunion of attributes 
previously separated by definition.^ In a formal point of 
view, therefore, the an*angement of those logicians who 
treat of Definition before Division is preferable to the 
inverse order adopted by Aldrich, Divisianem excipU 
Definitio, 

Throughout the preceding remarks, the presence of all 
the antecedent conditions requisite to the logical perfec- 
tion of cognitions is presupposed. It is taken for granted 
that we are, prior to any act of conception, in possession 
of the materials necessary to complete cieamess and dt«- 
tinctnesSy and that the act of thought consists merely in 
eliciting the concept with these qualities out of the suffi* 
cicnt data. And this supposition is the only one which 
can be admitted into a system of pure Logic, or into 
Psychology in its purely logical relation. The fiiilare of 
materials for conception is precisely analogous to the fail* 
ure of materials for reasoning. In the latter case, if a 
single premise only is given, or two premises so related 
that no necessary conclusion follows from them, the logician 
is not called upon to remedy the deficiency ; he simplj 
decides that the data are insufiScient for reasoning at alL 
III like manner, if the empirical data for clear or distinct 
conception are wanting, the logician, as such, can only say 
that the materials for the thought are insufficient. The 
distinction between clear and obscure, distinct and indis- 
tinct conceptions, is as much out of the province of pure 
Logic, as a distinction between syllogisms whose premises 

1 Sec Drobisch, H 17, 29, 30. 
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Heoeasitate their conclusion, and reasonings in which the 
oooseqnence may with more or less probability be conjec- 
tured. In conception and in judgment, as well as in 
reasoning, there are processes necessitated by the laws of 
thought from certain data ; there are others which are not 
necessitated, but which may be hazarded with more or less 
risk of error ; the presumption in their favor amounting in 
some cases to a moral certainty, and binding upon our 
practice, but never reaching the height of logical necessity 
or speculative perfection.* The first class alone are recog- 
nized by Pure Logic, and that in relation not merely to 
reasoning, but to all three operations of thought. Applied 
Logic, in the Kantian sense of the term, may treat of the 
several practical imperfections of human thought, which 
lower in this or that special instance the logical standard 
of perfection. Here we may treat of notions more or less 
obscure or confused, of judgments more or less uncertain, 
of reasonings more or less inconsequent. The object of 
the present observations is rather to ascertain what light 
may be thrown by psychological considerations on the 
purely logical processes, and to call attention to the fact, 
that the distinction between material and formal thinking 
may and ought to be consistently carried out in reference 
to all the operations of the understanding. 

Judgment is distinguished from Conception by the dif* 
ference of its data. In Conception, attributes are given, 
to be united by thought in a possible object of intuition ; 
in Judgment, concepts are given, to be united by thought 
in a common object. Like Conception, also, Judgment may 
be considered either as pure, or as combined with a present 
intuition. Pure judgments are those in which the given 
concepts are of such a character that their mutual relation 

1 Cf. King, Logik^ \ 35, Anm. I. 
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of agreement or difference can be determined by an act of 
thought alone, without any appeal to experience. Thi« is 
the case when the attributes comprehended in the one con- 
cept form either the whole or a part of those comprehended 
in the other ; or where some attribute comprehended in the 
one is contradictory of one of those comprehended in the 
other. In the former case we are enabled at once, by the 
law of Identity, to unite the two concepts in an affirmative 
judgment, and in the latter, by the law of Contradiction, 
to separate them by a negative judgment. But this class 
of judgments (being those commonly known as analytical 
or explicative) may, with more propriety, be included un- 
der the head of Conception. The affirmative analytical 
judgment is in fact nothing more than the Definition, com- 
plete or partial, of the subject-notion ; while the negative 
judgment expresses only the necessary condition of all 
conception, which, by discerning any notion as being that 
which it is, necessarily excludes it from all that it is not. 

In synthetical or ampliative judgments, the act of 
thought is not sufficient to determine the relation of the 
concepts to each other, without the accompaniment of an 
intuition, pure or empirical. For example: in order to 
form the judgment, "Two straight lines cannot inclose a 
space," I must not only be able to conceive separately the 
two notions of a straight line and of an inclosing of space, 
but I must also, by the aid of imagination, construct a 
representation in my mind of two actual straight lines and 
tlieir actual positions in space. I must perceive that these 
two straight lines are incapable of inclosing a space, before 
I pronounce the univei-sal judgment concerning all pairs 
of strnijxht linos. Here the relation between the two con- 
cof)ts is presented in a pure or a priori intuition^ t. e., in 
an intuition containing no adventitious element external 
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to the mind itself. Again, in order to form the judgment, 
«*Gold ia heavy," supposing that my couception of gold 
does not in itself include the attribute of weight, I cannot, 
by merely thinking of gold as a hard, yellow, shining body, 
determine what effect it will produce when laid on the 
hand. I must actually place an individual piece of gold 
on my hand, and ascertain by experience the fact of its 
pressure. Here the relation between the two concepts is 
presented in a mixed or empirical intuition^ i. e^ in an 
intuition caused by the presence of a body external to the 
mind itself. 

Tet in this class of judgments, as well as in the former, 
when the necessary intuition has once been given, the act 
of thought itself is governed by the same laws of Identity 
and Contradiction. In pronouncing that two distinct 
notions are united in one and the same object, that it is 
the gold which is heavy, I unite the concepts "gold" and 
"heavy" in a complex notion comprehending both, and 
denoting the union of both in a common object. That 
which was before conceived as "gold," is now conceived 
as " heavy gold " (whether the new attribute becomes part 
of the meaning of the term gold or not is of no conse- 
quence), and this complex notion is now exhibited in the 
act of judgment, as analyzed into its constituent parts, and 
identified with them.* Synthetical judgments may thus, 
as &T as the mere act of thought is concerned, be brought 
under the same law as analytical ones, namely, the Prin- 
ciple of Identity when the judgment is affirmative, and 
that of Contradiction when it is negative. 

Another law of thought is soinetinics given as the 
foundation of Judgment, under the name of the Logical 
Principle of Sufficient Reason. This law, which must be 

1 See Drobisch, Neue Darstdlung dor Logik, \ 30. 
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carefully distinguished from the Metaphysical Principle 
of Causality, is enunciated, •* Every judgment mast have 
a sufficient ground for its assertion.'^ ^ But, in truth, the 
relation of this principle to the act of judgment is merely 
negative : it forbids us in certain cases to judge at all, and 
it does no more. If the judgment is analytical, the law of 
Identity or of Contradiction is the sufficient reason for 
making it. If the judgment is synthetical, we have, pre- 
viously to the given intuition, no reason at all; and, accord* 
ingly, we suspend our thought till we have referred the 
decision to the tribunal of experience. The only logical 
reason for a thought of any kind b its relation to some 
other thought ; and this relation will in each case be de- 
termined by its own proper law. The Principle of Suffi- 
cient Hcason is therefore no law of thought, but only the 
statement that every act of thought must be governed by 
some law or other.* 



1 Sec Kant, Zoyt%;, Einlcitnng vii.; Fries, 8ysl, der Logik, S 41; Knig, 
Loyik; \ 20; Thomson, Lam of Thought, p. 206. 

2 In exdu(1in«^ the Principle of Sufficient Reason from the laws of 
thought I am happy to And myself supported by the authority of Sir 
William Hamilton in the philosophical Appendix to his Disatssioru, pab- 
lished subsequently to the first edition of the present worlc. '* The Prind- 
plo of Sufficient Reason" he says, ** should bo excluded fh>m Logic. For, 
inasmuch us this principle is not material (material = non-formal) it l0 
only a derivation of the three formal laws ; and inasmncli as it is ma- 
terial, it coincides with the principle of Causality, and is extralogical." 
Kant ( Ltxjik, Kinlcitung vii.) takes a different view. He rep^rds the Princi- 
ple of Contradiction as the criterion of the logical possibility of a jad|p- 
ment, that of Sufficient Reason as the criterion of its logical reality. Bat 
of judgments, as distinguished ftom the conclusions of syllogisms, the 
only logical reality is possibility. Directly I have ascertained two notions 
not to l)c contradictory to each other, I have made an actual judgment of 
the logical possibilitj' of their coexistence; and to take any step bcj'ond 
this, experience is required, ond not loj^c. The difference. between prob- 
lematical and assertorial Judgments is cxtralogical, and depends on the 
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Hypothetical and DisjanctiTO Judgments must be re- 
served for a separate examination. At present, we must 
proceed to investigate the laws of Reasoning. This pro- 
cess differs from Judgment, as Judgment differs from 
Conception, in the nature of its preliminary data. In 
Judgment, concepts are given, thought being required to 
determine their possible coexistence in an object. In Rea- 
soning, one or more judgments are given, thought being 
required to determine what further judgments may be 
elicited from them. Under this head will thus be included 
not merely the ordinary Syllogism, but likewise (so far as 
they contain processes of thought at all) the immediate 
inferences of Opposition and Conversion. In all these, 
the material given prior to the act of thought is a judg- 
ment; and the process of judging from concepts is thus 
not included, but presupposed; the conclusion being 
always a different judgment, either in forrn^ as regards 
Quantity, Quality, or Relation, which is the case in imme- 
diate consequences; or partially in matter^ which is the 
case in mediate reasoning by syllogism.^ The common 
arrangement, therefore, which places immediate inference 
in the second part of Logic, is objectionable.' 

question whether a logical jadgment is or is not determined by experience 
to be materially tme. 

1 See Kant, Jjogik, \ 44. His theory of contraposition affecting the 
modaiiiy of the jadgment is nntenablo, and seems to result merely from 
that excessive love of system which most bring in four forms somehow. 
The supposed demonstrative character of the conclusion in contraposition 
is merely a necessity of consequence from the position of the premise; a 
character which is found in all logical reasoning whatever. 

2 This order, however, has by no means been uniformly adopted by Lo- 
gicians. Aristotle treats of Opposition in the De Interprttationr.y and of 
Conversion in the Prior Analytics. Wolf separates Opposition and Con- 
version, considered as relations between two given propositions, from the 
proceMes of inference derivable fVom each. The former is treated in oon- 
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Opposition may be treated in two points of view. 
Firstly, as a relation between two given propositions; 
seeoiully, as a process of inference, in which, one proposi- 
tion being given, another may be determined. In the for- 
mer character, it is merely an explanation of the meaning 
of certain logical terms ; in the latter, it is a process of 
reasoning, a deduction of one proposition as conclusion 
from another as premise, and governed, as we shall see, by 
the same laws as the mediate inference.^ The primary 
processes, on which the rest may be made to depend, are 
those of Subaltern and Contradictory Opposition ; the 
former being grounded on the Principle of Identity, and 
the latter on those of Contradiction and Excluded Middle. 
Thus in the proposition, ^ All A is some B," an identity is 
stated between the whole of the objects thought under 
the concept A, and a portion of those thought under B.' 



ncctlon with Jad^^ent; the latter, under the name of Immediate Conse- 
queni-e, in connection with reasoning. Kant and his foUowen treat im- 
mediate consequences as reasoninj^, under the name of Synogisms nf Om 
Understanding ; an arran|2:emont which is lof<^cally correct, whatever maj 
be the psychological objections to the nomenclature. 

1 On account of this identity of law, yarioos attempts have been made 
by ingenious writers to reduce immediate consequence to the mediate form. 
Thus Wolf exhibits subaltern opposition as a syllogism with the minor 
premise, " Some A is A;" thus perversely representing the law of thought, 
which governs the reasoning process in general, as a part of the special 
matter given preliminary to a particular act. Still more absurd Is the 
elnbomtc system which Krug, after a hint fh>m Wolf, has constructed, in 
which all immediate inferences appear as hypothetical syllogisms ; a ma- 
jor premise being supplied in the form, " If all A is B, some A is B." 
The author appears to have forgotten that either this premise is an addi- 
tional empirical truth, in which case the immediate reasoning is not a logi- 
cal process at all, or it is a formal inference, presupposing the very reason- 
ing to which it is prefixed, and thus begging the whole question. 

s Throughout the following pages, in order to exhibit the law of 
thought more clearly in each case, I have, in conformity with the viewiof 
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The conclosioiiy ^Therefore some A is some B,^ proceeds 
on the principle that every part of A must be identical 
with a part of that which lias been given as identical with 
all A. This process resembles the inference in an affirma- 
tive syllogism, except that in the latter there is given a 
doable identity ; firstly, of the middle term with a part of 
the major ; and secondly, of the minor with a part of the 
middle. The inferences of Contradictory Opposition are 
based on the Principles of Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle. By the former, when one of two contradictory 
judgments is given as tnie, we infer that the other is false ; 
and by the latter, when one is given as false, we infer that 
the other is true. The remaining inferences of Opposition 
may be reduced to combinations of the above. 

The several processes of Conversion, if the predicate is 
quantified as well as the subject, may be reduced to Sim- 
ple Conversion only ; and even under the old system, 
Conversion per ciccidens may be regarded as a combination 
of Simple Conversion with one of the inferences of Oppo- 
sition.^ Simple Conversion is thus the only one which it 
is necessary to examine. This cannot properly be regarded 

Sir William Hamilton, stated the quantity of the predicate as well ^ of 
the 8ul>ject in each proposition. Of the value of this addition to the ordi- 
Dary logical forms, I have elsewhere expressed my opinion {North BritUh 
JReview, No. 29). I have not, therefore, thouj^ht it necessary to enter into 
an elalx)rate examination of it hero ; especially as it is sufficient for my 
purpose to bring forward only those forms of reasoning universally ad- 
mitted by lo^^cians. In quantifying the predicate in these instances, we 
only express what every treatise on Logic tells us to understand, viz., 
that the predicate of an affirmative proposition is not distributed ; t. «., is 
thought €ts particular. 

1 Thus Aldrich analyzes conversion per acddens. " Sit vera E : Ergo et 
ejus simpliciter con versa: Ergo et conversse subaltemata: quae est ex- 
positflB conversa per accidens. Sit vera A: Ergo et ejus subaltemata: 
Ergo et subaltcmatsB simpliciter conversa: quae est exposittc per acddens." 

10* 
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as a process of judgment; for either the converted prop- 
osition is a new judgment distinct from the original one, 
or it is merely the same judgment expressed in different 
language. In the former case, it is an inference from a 
premise, and consequently a process of reasoning; in the 
latter, there is no process of thinking at all, but merelj a 
change in the language by which a given thought is ex- 
pressed. The former is the preferable view, so long as the 
subject and predicate of a proposition are viewed in the 
relation of whole and part, whether by the inclusion of 
the subject under the extension of the predicate, or of the 
predicate in the compi*ehension of the subject. For the 
inversion of the relations of whole and part is sufficient to 
constitute a new judgment. But in the system of Sir W. 
Hamilton, in which every proposition is reduced to an 
equation^ or rather to an identification of object between 
the two terms, the latter view seems more accurate ; it 
being manifestly the same thing to identify the object 
thought under A with that of B, and that thought under 
B with that of A. 

To opposition and conversion must be added a third 
process, that of the immediate consequence of one equi- 
pollent proposition from another.^ The equipollence in 
some cases can only be determined materially ; and the 
consequence is then extralogical ; as in the instance cited 
by Wolf, Titius est pater Caii^ergo Caius estJUiua IHtii; 
but there are other instances in which the consequence is 
formal, and determined solely by the laws of thought. 
Thus, by the principle of contradiction, from the premise, 

1 Sec Wolf, Philosophia Bationalis, 4 AAC); Fries, System der LogOc, S 47. 
The former has not accurately distin^ishcd the material from the formal 
coseti of this cooscqaencc; and it was, probably, this connision that led 
Kant to reject the inferenco altogether. 
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All A is B, follows the immediate inference, No A is not- 
B, in which is produced a change of quality from affirm- 
ative to negative. In this way, when one ))redicate is 
affirmed of a subject, its contradictory may always be 
denied. The process commonly called Conversion by Con- 
traposition, is properly the simple conversion of this equi- 
pollent proposition.^ 

The whole of the preceding observations clearly point 

out the view in which Logic and Psychology must coincide 

concerning the nature and principles of the Syllogism. 

iTbe former, as the science of the laws of pure thinking, 

has nothing to do with the inferences of more or less 

^probability famished by the analogies of this or that branch 

lOf physical science, nor even with the general constitution 

m the material world, so far as it is known to us only- 

{empirically as a fact. Its only province is with those infer- 

(ences. which are necessitated by the laws of thought; 

which, certain data being furnished, we cannot but draw 

consequences. That the premises of a syllogism neces- 
sarily imply and contain the conclusion, is so far from 
being an imperfection in Logic, that it is a necessary con- 

[aence of the supposition that thought is governed by 
iws at all. And in accordance with this conclusion, Psy- 
chology teaches us that thought is representative and 
reflective, not presentative and intuitive ; that, having no 
positive operation beyond the field of possible experience, 
its laws can only be analytical, and its processes must lead 
not to the acquisition of new knowledge, but to the mod- 
ification of the old. It only remains to exemplify this 
result by applying it to the ordinary forms of the logical 
syllogism. 

1 This has been remarked by Fries (§ 49, e.)> and recently by Mr. KarK 
lake {Aidg to the Study of Loific, p. 05). 
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All M is some P. 
All S is some M. 
'. All S is some P. 



FiK. 1. 

No M is any P. 
All S is some M. 
.'. No S is any P. 

Fig. 3. 



Fig. 2. 

No P is any M. 
All S is some M. 
.'. No S is any P. 



All M is some P. 

All M is some S. 

.'. Some S is some P. 



No M is any P. 
All M is some S. 
.*. Some S is not any P. 



The above examples will suffice as specimens of the dif- 
ferent forms of affirmative and negative reasoning admitted 
by the three Aristotelian figures. The fourth figure might 
be easily subjected to the same treatment ; but it is pref- 
erable to regard its moods as inverted forms of the first. 
On inspection of these specimens, it appears, that the 
Principle of Identity is immediately applicable to affirm- 
ative moods in any figure, and the Principle of Contradic- 
tion to negatives. In Barbara, for example, the minor 
term all S is identical with a part of M, and consequently 
with a part of that which is given as identical with all 
M, namely, some P. In Darapti, the minor term some S 
is identiciU with all M, and consequently with some P. 
The principle immediately applicable to both is the axiom, 
that what is given as identical with the w^hole or a part 
of any concept, must be identical with the whole or a part 
of that which is identical with the same concept. This 
may be briefly expressed by the Principle of Identity, 
Every A is A. In Celarent, Cesare, and Felapton, some or 
all S, being given as identical with all or some M, is dis- 
tinct from every part of that which is distinct from all M.* 

1 Under the system of a quantified predicate, the second fif^uie admits 
of affirmative syllogisms, which, like the rest, may be referred to the 
principle of Identity. 
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This is briefly expressed by the Principle of Contradiction, 
No A is not- A. 

These two laws govern all the moods of Categorical 
Syllogism, including under them, as subordinate rules, the 
dictum de omni et niUlOy or the nearly equivalent axiom, 
nota notce est nota ret ipsius ; as well as the distinct ax- 
ioms which have been framed by different logicians as 
rales of the second and third figures.^ The process of 
Reduction, which is properly and necessarily adopted by 
those logicians who, with Aristotle and Kant, acknowledge 
the principle of the first figure only, now becomes unneces- 
sary and inconsistent ; inasmuch as all the syllogistic fig- 
ures are exhibited as equally direct exemplifications of the 
same general law. For the same reason, the distinction 
adopted by Kant between Syllogisms of the Understanding 
and Syllogisms of the Reason, in addition to the psycho- 
logical impropriety of distinguishing two faculties of 
thought,' is now shown to be logically untenable also; 
the processes of immediate and mediate reasoning being 
exhibited as cognate acts of thought, governed by the 
Bame general laws, and differing only in their material 
data. 

By bearing in mind what has been above said of the 
nature of thought and its laws, we shall also be enabled to 
take a juster view of a process more or less misrepresented 
in the majority of logical treatises. Induction. Scarcely 
any logician has accurately distinguished between Formed 
Induction^ in which the given premises necessitate the/ 

1 As by Lftmbert, Neua Organon, part i. ^ 232; Kant, Logik, 4 71 ; Sir 
W. Hamilton in Mr. Thomson's Laws of Thought, p. 248, where they are 
given correctly as special applications of a more general principle. 

'On this question, see Sir W. Hamilton, DitcustiottM, p. 17; Coosia, 
XapoMS §wr to Fhiiotophie de Kant, p. 1C8; Kmg, XioyOc, \ 74. 
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^conclnsion in conformity with the laws of thought, and 
Material Induction^ in which the conclusion may be in- 
ferred with more or less probability from additional data 
/ not furnished by the premises ; between what we fnual 
I know as thinkers, and what we may know as investigators 
\of nature. By some logicians, Induction is treated as a 
Syllogism in Barbara, with the major or minor premise 
suppressed; the advocates of this view overlooking the 
£ict, that the suppression of either premise leaves a defi- 
ciency to be supplied independently of the act of thought, 
and thus reduces the whole process from formal to mate- 
rial ; to say nothing of the inversion of the reasoning as 
actually performed, and the destruction of all foundation 
for the syllogbtic process from universals to particulars, by 
making every universal premise itself a deduction from a 
higher one. By others. Induction is represented, accord- 
ing to the Baconian view, as an interrogation of nature^ 
by the selection, in any physical investigation, of such 
phenomena as may indicate the existence of a general law. 
fllere it is forgotten that the fact that nature proceeds by 
1 uniform laws at all is a truth altogether distinct from the 
laws of thought, and, if not of wholly empirical origin, at 
least one which cannot be ascertained a priori by the pure 
understanding. Others again, struck by the physical diffi- 
culty of an exhaustive enumeration of individual cases, 
endeavor to effect a compromise between material proba- 
bility and fonnal necessity, by describing the instances 
cited as representatives or samples of their class ; as if the 
nature of samples and representatives could be made 
known by an innate principle of the mind, independently 
of experience. Even the wonderful acuteness of Kant in 
all questions between matter and fonn appears to have 
deserted him here; and by describing Induction as a Syl- 
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logiam of the Judgment, furnishing a logical premimption 
of a general conclusion, be not only encumboi"s tlic BcitMice 
with an cxtralogical process, but neglects altogether the 
really fonnal reasoning which it is the duty of the logician 
to take into account.^ 

The truth is that there are two totally distinct processes 
confounded under the general name of Induction. The 
Baconian or Material Induction proceeds on the assump- 
tion of general laws in the relations of physical phenomena, 
and endeavors, by select observations and experiments, to 
detect the law in any particular case. This, whatever be 
its valae as a general method of physical investigation, has 
no place in Fonnal Logic. The Aristotelian or Fonnal 
Induction proceeds on the assumption of general laws of 
thought, and inquires into the instances in which, by such 
laws, we are necessitated to reason from an accumulation 
of particular instances to a general or partial rule. The 
process in this case may be affirmative or negative ; and it 
is governed, like other formal reasonings, by the general 
laws of Identity and Contradiction. Specimens of its 
several forms may be exhibited as follows : 



Affirmative Induction. 



X, T, Zf are some B. 
X, T, Z, aro all A. 
.*. All A la some B. 



X, T, Z, aro some B. 
X, T, Z, are some A. 
.*. Some A ii some B. 



Negative Induction. 

X, T, Zf are not anv B. 
X, Y, Z, are all A. 
.*. No A is any B. 



X, T, Z, arc not any B. 
X, Y, Z, are some A. 
.'. Some A is not any B. 



Other moods may be added to these, by varying the 
quantity of the predicate in the major premise. By assign- 

* Two distinguished exceptions to this general error must however be 
BOdoed. Arbtotle'fl account of Induction, in Anal, Fr, il. 23, incomplete as 
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ing, in conformity with the system of Sir W. Hamilton, a 
definite quantity to the predicate in all affirmative propo- 
sitions, we are enabled to avoid that ambiguity of the 
copula which has hitherto been the main defect in the 
logical analysis of inductive reasoning.^ The relation of 
whole and part between the terms of the proposition being 
thus dispensed with, the subject is no longer represented 
as at one time contained under ^ at another constitiUing its 
predicate ; but each term, in every case, is equated^ or iden- 
tijied as to its obfect, with the whole or a part of the other. 
Under this system it is no longer necessary to distin- 
guish Induction from the third figure of Syllogism, as this 
figure, with a definite predicate, will admit of universal as 
well as particular conclusions. Indeed, every Syllogism in 
this figure, in which the minor premise is collective, may 
be regarded as a logical Induction. In this point of view 
it is manifestly governed by the same laws as the syllogism, 
the affirmative moods by the Principle of Identity, and 
the negative by the Principle of Contradiction. The so- 
called imperfect Induction is altogether extralogical. The 
constituted whole can in thought be identified only with 
the sum total of its parts, not with a few representatives ; 
and without such identification no inference can be neces- 
sitated by the laws of thought. The physical difficulty of 
adducing all the members of a given class is a purely mate- 
rial consideration, like that of the truth of the premises in 
a syllogism, and is assumed, not investigated, by the logi- 
cian. But without such a preliminary datum, we have no 

it is in many respects, has the merit of adhering accurately to the formal 
view of the process. And the admirable Article on Loj^ic by Sir W. Ham- 
ilton, in No. 115 of the Edinburgh Review (reprinted in his Disnuskm), 
exhibits for the first time the logical character of Induction, divested of 
its material incumbrances and formal perversions. 
1 See Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 163. 
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materials for drawing a universal conclasion by logical 
Induction. 

Thus far we have shown the several forms of mediate 
categorical reasoning to depend on two necessary laws of 
thought, the Principles of Identity and Contradiction. A 
separate examination is needed to ascertain the character 
of the Hypothetical Propositions and Syllogisms, which, 
as I am inclined to think, has not hitherto been accurately 
exhibited, even by the best logicians of the formal school. 

By Kant and his followers, the Hypothetical Proposition 
is described as representing a form of judgment essentially 
distinct from the Categorical ; the latter being thoroughly 
assertorial, the former problematical in its constituent 
parts, assertorial only as regards the relation between 
them. Two judgments, each in itself false, may thus be 
liypothetically combined into a single truth ; and thb com- 
bination cannot be reduced into categorical forra.^ The 
Hypothetical Syllogism, in like manner, is a form of rea- 
soning distinct from the Categorical, and not reducible to 
it, being based on a different law of thought, namely, the 
logical Principle of Sufficient Reason, a ratione ad ratiana" 
tum^ a negatione rcUionati ad negationem rationis vaiUt 
consequential^ 

Of this principle, as applied to judgments, I have before 
remarked, that it is not a law of thought, but only a state- 
ment of the necessity of some law or other. As applied 
to syllogisms, it has the same character. It states the 
fact, that whenever a condition, whether material cause 
of a fact or formal reason of a conclusion, exists, the con- 
ditioned &ct or conclusion exists also. Thus viewed, it 

1 See Kant, Logik, ^ 25; Krug, Logik, S 57; Fries, System der Logik, ^ 32. 
« Kant, ^ 76; Krug, ^ 82; Fries, ^ 58. 

17 
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is not the law of any distinct reasoning process, but i 
statement of the conditions in which laws of nature or 
of thought are operative. When a material cause exists, 
its material effect follows, and the phenomenon indicates 
a law of nature ; when a logical premise is given, its 
logical conclusion follows, and the result indicates a law 
of thought. What laio^ must in each case be determined 
by the particular features of the phenomenon or reasoning 
in question ; but a statement of this kind is distingoished 
from laws of thought, properly so called, by the £u$t, that 
it cannot be expressed in a symbolical form : we require 
the introduction of a definite notion, Cause^ Heason^ 
Conditian^ or something of the kind, which is a special 
object of thought, not the general representative of all 
objects whatever. The principle in question is thus only 
a statement of the peculiar character of certain matters 
about which we may think, and not a law of the form of 
thought in general. 

It is obvious that the relation of premises and conclusion 
in a syllogism may, like any other relation of condition 
and conditioned, be expressed in the form of a hypothetic 
cal proposition : ^ If all A is B, and all C is A, then all 
C is B ; " and the actual assertion of the truth of these 
premises will furnish at once a so-called hypothetical syllo- 
gism : *' But all A is B, and all C is A, therefore all O 
is B." This was observed by Fries, who hence rightly 
maintains that analytical hypothetical judgments are for- 
mal syllogisms.^ It is strange that, after this, he should 
not have gone a step further, and discovered that syn- 
thetical hypothetical judgments are assertions of material 
consequences. The judgment^ " If A is B, C is D,** asserts 
the existence of a consequence necessitated by laws otli^ 

1 System der Logik, S 44. 
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than those of thought, and consequently oat of the prov- 
ince of Logic The addition of a minor premise and con- 
dnsion in the so-called hypothetical syllogism, is merely 
ihe assertion that this general material consequence is 
Terified in a particular case. 

The distinction so much insisted on by the Kantians, 
of the problemaHcal character of the two members of a 
hypothetical judgment, is, like the whole Kantian doctrine 
of modality, of no consequence in formal Logic. All 
formal thinking is, as regards the material character of 
its objects, problematical only. Formal Conception pro- 
nounces that certain objects of thought may possibly exist, 
leaving their actual existence to be determined by expe- 
rience. Formal Judgment decides on the possible coex- 
istence of certain concepts; and Formal Reasoning, on 
the truth of a conclusion, subject to the hypothesis of the 
truth of its premises. 

To state that this hypothesis is in a certain instance 
true, adds nothing to the logical part of the reasoning, but 
only verifies the empirical preliminaries which the logician 
in every case assumes as given. To exhibit a formal 
consequence hypothetically, i8't>nly a needless reassertion 
of the existence of data which the act of thought presup- 
poses. To exhibit a material consequence hypothetically, 
is not to make it formal, but only to assert that, in a 
certain given instance, a consequence not cognizable by 
Logic takes place. The sequence of " C is D," from " A 
is B," is not one whit more logical than it was before ; it 
is only stated to take place materially in the present case. 

The omission of hypothetical syllogisms has frequently 
been deemed a defect in Aristotle's Organon ; and his 
French translator takes some fruitless pains to strain his 
text, in order to make out that he does in fact treat of 
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them.^ If there is any truth in the preceding obseryar 
tions, it will follow, that Aristotle understood the limits 
of Logic better than his critics ; and that his translator 
had better have allowed the omission as a merit than have 
attempted to deny it as a fault. When the hypothetical 
proposition states a formal consequence, the reasoning 
grounded upon it may always be reduced to categorioaL 
When it states a material consequence, it states what the 
logician, as such, cannot take into account. Aristotle is 
therefore quite right in saying, that in this case the con- 
clusion is not proved^ but conceded.* Syllogism may be 
employed as a logical proof of the antecedent : the conse- 
quent is admitted to follow on grounds which the logician, 
as such, does not investigate, but which may be warranted 
by the principles of this or that material science. 

The true character of hypothetical reasoning is lost 
sight of in the examples commonly selected by logicians, 
which have for their subject a proper name^ and indicate, 
not a general relation of reason and consequent between 
two notions, but certain accidental circumstances in the 
history of an individuaL The adoption of this type has 
led to the logical anomaly, that the propositions of a 
hypothetical syllogism are generally stated without any 
designate quantity ; whereas it is obvious that, wherever 
concepts are compared together in any form of reasoning, 
two distinct conclusions may follow, according to the 
quantity assigned. For example, to the premise, " If men 
are wise, they will consult their permanent interests," we 
may supply two minors and conclusions, in the construc- 
tive form, according as we affirm the antecedent of aU 
men or of some. It thus becomes necessary to distinguish 

1 St. Hilairo, Logique d*Aristote TraduUe en Francis, Preface, p. Ix. 
^Anca, PnVw. i. 23, 11. 
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between two different kinds of apparently h3rpothetical 
syllogisms, — those in which the inference is from a gen- 
eral hypothesis to all or some of its special instances, and 
those in which a relation between two individual facts is 
assumed as a hypothesis leading to a singular conclusion. 
The former contain a general relation of determining and 
determined notion, which may always be expressed in 
three terms; the occasional employment of four being 
only an accidental variety of language. Thus the general 
assertion, "If any country is justly governed, the people 
are happy," is equivalent to, "If any country is justly 
governed, it has happy people.** This we may apply to 
special instances; all courUrieSy some courUrieSj or this 
country^ being asserted to be justly governed : and this 
is properly hi/pothetical reasoning. The latter denote 
only a material connection between two single facts, either 
of which may, to certain minds possessed of certain addi- 
tional knowledge, be an indication of the other ; but the 
true ground of the inference is contained in this additional 
knowledge, and not in the mere hypothetical coupling 
of the facts by a conjunction. This is not hypothetical 
reasoning ; t. «., it is not reasoning ^rom the hj/pothesis^ but 
from other circumstances not mentioned in the hypothesis 
at all.' 

1 This may be made clearer by an example. The following is cited by 
Fries as an instance of a hypothetical proposition not reducible to cate- 
gorical form: "If Cains is tree fh>m business, he is writing poetiy." 
This may be interpreted to mean either, generally, " Whenever Caius is 
disengaged, he writes poetry; *' or, specially, " If he is now disengaged, ho 
is now writing poetry." Under the former interpretation, it is a general 
hypothesis, which may be applied as a m^or premise to particular in- 
stances; but in this case the true form of the reasoning is, "All times 
when Cains is disengaged are times when bo writes poetry ; and the pres- 
ent is such a time." Under the latter interpretation. It Is one of the cases 

17* 
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It thus appears that the only hypothetioal judgmen* 
which can be employed as the real major premise of a 
syllogism may be expressed in the form, '^ If A is B, it is 
Cj^ where A, B, and C, represent concepts, or general 
notions. The complete categorical equivalent to this is, 
^ Every A which is B is C, because it is B,'^ which admits 
of two interpretations, according as B stands for the 
physical cause of the fact, or for the logical reason of our 
knowing it. In the latter case, the judgment is analytical, 
and represents a disguised formal consequence, with B as 
a middle term; e. ^., ^ Every man who is learned has 
studied, because he is learned.'^ Here the notion of study 
is implied in that of learning, and the major premise is, ^ All 
learned beings have studied.'^ The hypothetical proposi- 
tion thus becomes a complete syllogism, to which the sub- 
sequent consequence is related as an episyllogism.^ In the 
former case, where B stands for a physical cause, the judg- 
ment is synthetical, and indicates a material consequence, 
which it requires some additional knowledge of facts to 



of a material connection of t^o facts mentioned in the text. Now, in 
this last case, it is obvions that the inference is really made, not fVom the 
hypothesis, bat firom some circumstance known to the reasoner, but not 
appearing in the proposition. Any man being asked, " Why do yon infor 
that Cains, being now disengaged, is writing poetry?" would reply, "Be- 
cause he told me he should do so; " or something of the kind. Assuredly 
he would never dream of replying, " Because if he is now disengaged he 
is writing." In this case, then, he does not reason from ihe hjffiothesis, and 
the expressed propositions do not compose a syllogism. 
iThus: 



Hypothetical SyUogism, 
If any man is learned, he has 

studied : 
Some men are learned; 
.'. §ome men have studied. 



Categorical Analysis, 

All learned beings have studied : 
All learned men are learned be- 
ings; 

.*. AH learned men have studied : 
Some men are learned men; 

.'. Some men have studied. 
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reduce to formal ; e,g^^ All wax exposed to the fire melts, 
because it is exposed.'' Here, on material grounds, we 
know that we cannot supply the premise, ^AU bodies 
exposed to the fire melt;" but only, ^AU bodies soluble 
by heat and exposed to the fire melt." In this case the 
consequence is extralogical, and requires additional data 
not given in the thought. But here, also, when the judg- 
ment in question is employed as the premise of a rea- 
soning, the conclusion follows categorically; though the 
premise itself cannot, as it stands, be moved by a prosyl- 
logism.^ 

The Disjunctive Judgment is usually described as repre- 
senting a whole divided into two or more parts mutually 
exclusive of each other; and the Disjunctive Syllogism is 
supposed to proceed either from the afiirmation of one 
member to the denial of the rest, or from the denial of all 
but one to the affirmation of that one, by the Piinciple of 
Excluded Middle.' 

This can scarcely be regarded as a correct analysis of 
the process, unless the two members are formally stated 
as contradictory. The Principle of Excluded Middle as- 
serts that everything is either A or not A ; that of two 
contradictories, one must exist in every object; as the 
Principle of Contradiction asserts that they cannot both 
exist. But if the two members are not stated as contra- 
dictories, if my disjunctive premise is, ''All C is either A 

1 The analysis in this case may be exhibited thus : 



Hypothetical SyOogism, 

If any wax is exposed to the fire, 

it melts: 
This wax is exposed to the fire ; 
.*. This wax melts. 
The parenthesis indicates the material gronnd of the migor premise. 
> Kant, H ^ sqq* 77, 78; Krug, H ^^» ^* 85; Fries, ^ 33, S9. 



Categorical Equivalent, 

All wax exposed to the fire melts 

(because exposed) : 
This wax is exposed to the fire; 
This wax melts. 
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or B,** I make the material assertion that All C which is 
not A is B. If then I reason, " This C is not A,* therefore 
it is B,'' I employ the Principle of Identity in addition to 
that of Excluded Middle. Again, if I maintain that No C 
can be both A and B, I make the material assertion that 
No C which is A is B ; and from hence to reason, ^This C 
is A, therefore it is not B,'^ requires not the Principle of 
Excluded Middle, but that of Contradiction. In the first 
case, the Excluded Middle does not lead directly to the 
conclusion, but only to th» contraposition of the minor 
premise. When we deny this C to be A, this principle 
enables ns to assert that it is not- A, and hence to bring the 
reasoning under the Principle of Identity. But in the sec- 
ond case, in which one of the opposed members is affirmed^ 
the ground on which we deny the other is not because 
both cannot be false, but because both cannot be true. 

It may be questioned whether this second inference 
is warranted by the form of the disjunctive premise. 
Boethius calls it a material consequence;^ aAd, in spite 
of the many eminent authorities on the other side, I am 
still disposed to think he is right. But let us grant for a 
moment the opposite view, and allow that the proposition, 
"All C is either A or B," implies, as a condition of its truth, 
" No C can be both.'*' Thus viewed, it is in reality a com- 
plex proposition, containing two distinct assertions, each 
of which may be the ground of two distinct processes of 
reasoning, governed by two opposite laws. Surely it is 
essential to all clear thinking that the two should be sepa- 
rated from each other, and not confounded under one form 

' The indefinite minor, " But it is not A," is as objectionable in this 
syllojxism as in the conditional. 
8 T>c Spa. Hyp. lib. i.; Opera, p. 616; Cf. Galen; laagoge Dial. p. 11. 
3 Aquinas, Opasc. xlviii.; De EnuncioHonef c. xlv.; Knig, Logik,^ 88. 
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by assuming the Law of Excluded Middle to be, what it 
is not, a complex of those of Identity and Contradiction. 
Thus distinguished, the moods of the disjunctive syllogism 
are mere verbal vaiiations from the categorical form, and 
may easily be brought under its laws.^ 

The preceding discussion may appear to some readers 
of tiifling importance ; and some apology for its length 
may be thought necessary. I believe nothing to be unim- 
portant, in a logical work, which tends to mark out more 
accurately the nature of thought and its laws, to exhibit 
more precisely the formal character of logical processes, 
and to clear the subject from the remaining excrescences 
and inconsistencies with which, even in the writings of 
the best modem Logicians, it is still occasionally encum- 
bered.' Either Logic is not worth studying at all, or it is 
worth studying in the utmost completeness and exactitude 



'Thus: 

Modua toUendo ponens, 
"Every C which is not A is B. 
Every) 

Some V C is a C which is Dot A. 
This ) 
.-. It is B. 



Modus ponendo iotkns. 
No C which is A is B. 
Every ^ 

Some r C is a C which is A. 
This ) 
It is not B. 



The first is governed by the Principle of Identity, and the second by the 
Principle of Contradiction. 

* For example: Fries, after expressly distinguishing the Principle of 
Sufflcfcnt Reason fh)m the other Formnls of Thought, as not being a 
principle of philosophical or formal Logic, places it in his next chapter in 
a coordinate position with them, as the distinctive law of hypothetical syl- 
logisms. Krug describes it in one place as the highest principle of syllo- 
gism in general, and in another as the special principle of a single class 
of reasonings. It is proper to speak with respect even of the errors of the 
great philosopher of Konigsbnrg; but perhaps even Kant was in some 
degree biassed, in his examination of logical processes, by an almost pe- 
dantic love of reproducing in every relation his four Functions of Judg- 
ment, and by the strange metaphysical theory which deduced the throe 
Ideas of Pure Reason fW>m the three kinds of dialectical syUogism. 
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of which it is susceptible. The leogth to which theie 
remarks have run is justified, indeed demanded, by the 
eminence of the authors from whom the writer has ven- 
tured to dissent, — authors whose mere assertions in mat- 
ters of logical science are not to be lightly regarded nor 
hastily departed from. Even if the views here advanced 
should be found, on examination, to be less tenable 
than the author believes them to be, they will not have 
been without their use, if, by calling the attention of others 
to one or two of the weaker defences of the received doc- 
trines of Formal Logic, they should indirectly lead to a 
more satisfactory vindication of the positions assailed. 

It only remains to sum up as briefly as possible the re- 
sults of the present chapter. Formal or Logical Necessity 
is dependent on one negative condition, and on three 
positive laws. The negative condition, or sine qtta n<m 
of thought in general, is contained in the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, which, however, in this relation, belongs 
to Psychology, and not to Logic ; being only a general 
statement of the conditions under which, in the existing 
constitution of man's mind, thought is possible ; — its de- 
pendence, that is to say, on a higher thought, or on a fistct 
(of intuition. The three positive laws, or fundamental 
^principles, assumed by Logic, as regulating all its actual 
processes, are those of Identity, of Contradiction, and of 
[Excluded Middle; the last, however, operating in most 
leases in subordination to the other two. These three are 
tlie highest and simplest forms of identical judgments, to 
one of which all analytical thinking may ultimately be 
referred : and all pure thinking may be shown, on psycho- 
logical gi'ounds, to be of a strictly analytical character. 
The necessity arising from these laws is that of the har- 
mony of thought with itself^ — of its conformity to its own 
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(raling principles ; as the forms of necessity noticed in the 
(previous chapters were those arising from the relation of 
thought to the laws and condition of intuition, — the re- 
quisite harmony of the several mental faculties one with 
another. These two harmonies constitute respectively 
Formal and Material Truth. Truth, relatively to man, 
cannot be defined as consisting in the conformity of knowl- 
dge with its object; for to man the object itself exists 
nly as it is known by one faculty or another. Material 
Truth consists rather in the conformity of the object as 
presented in thought with the object as presented in 
intuition ; and of this no general law or criterion can be 

w 

given ; its essence consisting in its adapting itself in every 
case to the diversities of this or that special presentation. 
QBut Logical Truth, which consists in the conformity of 
iVthought to its own laws, can be submitted to those laws as 
general and sufficient criteria ; criteria, however, not of the 
[real and existent, but of the thinkable and possible. Of 
actual truth it furnishes one element only, which becomes 
truth or not in combination, according as, upon further 
examination, it is found to be in conformity or at variance 
with the coordinate decisions of experience. By the same 
criteria we shall also be able to determine the logical or 
extralogical character of any portion of the contents of 
existing treatises on the science ; according as it is a de- 
duction of pure thinking from given materials, or a mixed 
process, combining the act of thought with the acquisition 
of further empirical data. On the distinction established 
between material and formal thinking, some further obser- 
vations will be made in the next chapter. 






CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE HATTER AND FORM OF THOUGHT. 

Tns distinction adopted between Matter and Form in 
common language, relatively to works of Art, will serve 
to illustrate the character of the corresponding distinction 
in Thought. The term Matter is usually applied to what- 
ever is given to the artist, and consequently, as given, does 
not come within the province of the art itself to supply. 
The Form is that which is given in and through the 
j)roper operation of the art. In Sculpture, for example, 
tlic Matter is the marble in its rough state as given to 
the sculptor ; the Form is that which the sculptor, in the 
exercise of his art, communicates to it.* The distinction 
between Matter and Form in any mental operation is 
analogous to this. The former includes all that is given 
to^ the latter all that is given hy^ the operation. In the 
division of notions, for example, whether performed by an 
act of pure thinking or not, the generic notion is that 
given to be divided ; the addition of the difference in the 
act of division constitutes the species. And, accordingly, 
Genus is frequently designated by logicians the material^ 
Di lie fence, the formal part, or the Species. So, likewise, in 
any operation of pure thinking, the Matter will include all 
tliat is given to and out of the thought; the Form is what 
is conveyed in and by the thinking act itself. 

^ Sec Frlc8, Syslfim der LogOc, ^ 10. His division corresponds to the 
above, t^ngh based on a somewhat different principle. 
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The same analogy may be carried on in relation to what 
are called matericU and formal processes of thinking. It 
may happen on certain occasions that the marble given to 
the sculptor is insufficient for the completion of the statue. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to snspend the artistio 
process itself, in order to obtain additional material ; and 
this proyision of new material the artist does not under- 
take purely as a sculptor. So in relation to any process 
of thinking. The empirical data requisite for an act of 
conception, judgment, or reasoning, may be insufficient, 
and require the addition of fresh material not furnished 
by the mere act of thinking. The operation in this case 
is one of mixed or material thinking ; t.e., of thinking pre- 
ceded by an appeal to experience for the provision of 
further data ; and this appeal is no part of the duty of the 
logician, as such. Whereas, if the materials originally 
given are alone sufficient to necessitate, in obedience to 
the laws of thought, an act of conception, judgment, or 
reasoning, the process is properly distinguished as one 
of pure or formal thinking. 

Notwithstanding this analogy, it is in many respects im- 
portant that the matter and form of a thought should not 
be confounded with material and formal thinking respect- 
ively. Thinking is not always formal because its product 
has form, nor does the presence of a form in the antece- 
dent of thought always necessitate a formal process in 
consequence. The sculptor, to continue our image, may 
ultimately complete his work with all the form and finisli 
of art : it does not therefore follow that all his material 
must have been given to him at once in the first instance. 
Or he may have carved with exactness one subordinate 
figure of a group : it does not therefore follow that his 
material is sufficient to enable him to complete the whole. 

18 
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The present chapter ia intended to point out more clearly 
the distinction and relation between the form of thought 
and formal thinking. 

The antithesis of matter and form, — the objective and 
the subjective, — the variable and the permanent, — the 
contingent and the necessary, runs through all the phenom- 
ena of consciousness. The manifold elements presented 
by any object of consciousness constitute the matter ; the 
relations which the mind, acting by its own laws, insti- 
tutes between the several elements as it combines them 
into an object, constitute the form.^ In this point of view, 
Space and Time are called by Eant the Forms of the Sensi- 
bility in general, external or internal ; the objects of tho 
former being necessarily regarded by the mind as lying 
out of ourselves in Space, tho objects of the latter, as 
succeeding one another in Time. These may thus bo 
regarded as the subjective conditions under which sensi- 
bility in general is possible. The same antithesis may bo 
carried through those special acts of consciousness, in 
which the understanding operates, whether in conjunction 
with the presentative faculties, as in an act of mixed think- 
ing, or representatively, as in pure thinking. A savage, 
to adopt an illustration of Kant's,^ sees a house in the dis- 
tance, not knowing what it is. It is thus present to him 
only as an intuition in space. But the very same complex 
phenomenon is presented to a man who knows it to be 
a building designed for the habitation of men. To the 
same sensible data the understanding now adds its own 
contribution, by which the several presentations of sense 
are combined into one whole, under the general notion of 

1 See Kant, Kritik der r. F. p. 32 (ed. Roscnkranz). 
> lAHjUCf Eiiileituiig v. 
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a house. The sensible attributes hero constitute the mat- 
ter ; their union in a concept is the form. 

In Thought, as in Intuition, there is thus a variable and 
a permanent, an objective and a subjective element, a 
matter given to the thinker, a form communicated by the 
thinking act. In respect to the matter, concepts differ one 
from another, as being composed of this or that variety 
of given attributes. In respect of the form, all agree, as 
being a collection of attributes constituting an object. 
The universal conditions under which attributes are con- 
ceived in this relation have been pointed out in the last 
chapter, as the Principles of Identity, Contradiction, and 
Excluded Middle. From these three laws we may deduce, 
with some amendment, the Forms which have been re- 
garded by logical writers as distinctive of the Concept 
proper.^ The concept is necessarily conceived as one^ as 
one out of mant/y and (m constituting tcith the many a 
universe of aU t/uU is conceivable. From the last of these 
three conditions it follows that the concept must possess a 
generic or universal feature, by which it is characterized 
as a concept in general, or a member of the conceivable 
universe. From the second it follows, that it must also 
possess a differential or peculiar feature, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all others. And from the first it follows, 
that these two features must be united in a single whole. 
Hence every concept, as such, must possess in some degree 
the attributes of distinctness^ as having complex contents ; 
of clearness^ as being, by one portion of its contents, dis- 
tinguishable from other notions ; and of relatiofi to a poS' 
sible object of intuition^ inasmuch as the unity of a complex 

1 Sec Kant, Logik, § 2; FricB, Si/stem der Logik, § 20. The former places 
the form of a concept In Its universality; the latter adopts the some view, 
subdividing universality into extension and compreheDsion. 
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notion depends not on a mere juxtaposition of terms, but 
upon its being the representative of one object.^ These 
three forms may be otherwise denominated (for the differ- 
ence is merely verbal) comprehension^ limitation^ and ea> 
tenaion. As having complex contents, every concept 
comprehends certain attributes; as distinguishable from 
others, it is limited by its specific difference ; and, as rep- 
resentative of a class of possible objects, it has a certain 
field over which it is extended. The forms of the concept 
proper may thus be indifferently enumerated as Distinct- 
ness, Cleaniess, and Kelation to an object ; or as Compre- 
hension, Limitation, and Extension. 

The matter and form of Judgments may be dis- 
tinguished in the same manner as those of Concepts. 
Omitting those judgments which involve merely the 
enumeration of the attributes comprehended in a concept 
(the analytical or explicative judgments of Kant), which 
may be more properly classed as acts of Conception ; and 
confining ourselves to those in which the contents of the 
given concepts are distinct from each other (the synthetic 
cal or ampliative judgments of Kant), we may distinguish, 
as before, between the preexisting materials, which must 
be given before the act of judging takes place, and the 
additions contributed by the act itself. 

Thus, to take an example adduced in a former chapter : 
If I poise a piece of gold in my hand, in order to ascertain 
whether it is heavy, the presented phenomena belong to 
distinct acts of sensation. The evidence of sight attests 

1 Arist. Metaph. vi. 12. *Eirl fi^y yhp rod tvhpwrot iral \9vk6v voXkk fiiy 
itrriVy tray firj inrdpxj) ^ar4p^ dar4ftoy, ty 8i, Bray {nrdpxjl ical rc(3|7 ti rh 
iiroK€lfi«yoy 6 &ydpvwos' r6rt yhp ty yiyytrcu «cal Kirriy 6 ktvxhs &y^pcnrof. 
Ibid. vii. 6. 'O 8' dpurfibs \6yos iffrXy cIs oh avyiffffi^ iccMrtp ^ *IAi<b, 
iiWii r^ iyhs cfnu. 
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the presence of a roand, yellow, shining boily ; the evi- 
dence of tonch, or rather of muscular pressure, attests its 
weight. To unite these attributes as belonging to one 
and the same thing, is an act, not of sensation, but of 
thought. The mere sensation, aided by the concepts, 
presents us with three things — the body which is seen, 
and a certain temporal and local juxtaposition of the two. 
To combine the present attributes as belonging to one 
thing — to prononnce that it is the ffold which is heavy 
— is an act of thought constituting a judgment. Here, 
then, we have one form of the judgment expressed in the 
copula, "Gold is heavy:" this indicates the identiiicatioa 
of the two concepts as related to a common object ; an 
identification usually known as the Quality of the Judg- 
ment. 

The same is the cose with the Quantity of Judgments. 
I see a number of balls lying on a table, and pronounce at 
once that they are all white ; I see another collection, and 
assert in like manner that some are white and some black. 
Here the senses, even when aided by the concepts in 
distinguishing the balls as such, yet present to us only 
individual objects. Thi», this, and this, are within theur 
province ; bnt they know nothing of off or tome. It is by 
an act of thought that the several individuals arc regarded 
as coQstitnting a whole, and a judgment pronounced con- 
cerning that whole or a portion of it. 

A third Form of the Judgment, as indeed of all thought, 
is Limitation. In predicating one notion of another, I at 
the same time necessarily exclude everything to which 
that predicate is opposed, and lliereby limit the subject to 
one atone of those contradictory determinations which 
make up the universe of thought. In asserting, for exam- 
ple, that gold is heavy, I aa much exclude it from tk« <^V^ai> 
1ft* 
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of imponderables as I include it in that of bodies pos- 
sessiug weight. The canon that predication is limita- 
tion is now indeed generally admitted as an axiom in 
philosophy;^ and the various metaphysical systems of 
modem Germany, since the days of Kant, may be briefly 
described as so many attempts to evade the consequences 
of this principle, by constructing a philosophy of the un- 
limited on a basis independent of logical predication. 

The two forms of Quantity and Quality are generally 
recognized by logicians of the school of Kant. To these 
are added two others, Bdation and Modality. The former 
of these includes the three subdivisions of Categorical, 
Hypothetical, and Disjunctive, and is necessarily included 
among the forms of thought by those who adopt Slant's 
theory of the nature of these three kinds of propositions. 
But the view which has been taken of these in the last 
chapter precludes the admission of Relation as a distinct 
form from Quantity and Quality. Disjunctive judgments 
have there been treated as reducible to Categorical forms ; 
and Hypotheticals as containing, not a judgment, properiy 
speaking, but a consequence, formal or materiaL In this 
case, the relation is not between the different parts of a sin- 
gle judgment, but between two judgments, one dependent 
on the other. The judgment proper being thus confined 
to the categorical form only, Relation becomes only a gen- 
eral expression for the connection of subject and predicate 
under certain conditions of quantity and quality, and thus 
is not a special form of judgment, but a term equivalent 
to Form in general. 

1 Sec for example, among^ others, Fichte, TJeber dm Orwid unseres Olau- 

hejis an dne gdttlidie Wellreyierung^ p. 16 {Werke^ v. p. 187); Oerichtiiche 

Verantuvrtung, p. 47 ( Werkef v. p. 265); Bestimmung des Mewtchen ( IFerfa^ 

il. p. 304); ncgel, Logik, P. i. b. ii. ch. 2, P. il. ch. 2 ( Werke, iv. p. 26, T. 

p. 70). 
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Ab regards Modality, judgments, according to Kant, are 
of three kinds: problematical, asscrtorial, and apodcicticaL 
The first are accompanied by a consciousness of the bare 
possibility of the judgment ; the second, by a conscions- 
ness of its reality; the third, by a conscioneness of 
its necesdty. Modality is thus dependent on the man- 
ner in which a certain relation between two concepts 
is maintained, and inay vary according to the sute of 
different winds; the given concepts, and consequently the 
matter of the judgment, remaining unaltered.' These 
groands are fully sufiicient to establish modality, in the 
extent to which it is acknowledged by Kant and by Aris- 
totle,* as, in a psychological point of view, belonging to 
the form, not to tho matter, of judgment. It is convoyed 
in the act of judging, not given in the preliminary mate- 
rials, and affects the copula, not the predicate. But the 
forms c<^izable by Psychology must not be confounded 
with the forms cognizable by Logic The latter science 
is not concerned, as is sometimes maintained, with the 
Forms of Thought in general, but only with the Forms 
of Thought as related to pure or formal thinking. The 
meaning of this limitation will appear more clearly in the 
sequel. In this point of view. Modality stands on a very 
diff(.'i-i>nt footing from Quantity and Quality. In cases 

1 Kane, Logik, f 30. 

* AriKIoilC, In IbB De Tnlerpr^allOBe, ch. 13, fDumeratcs four modea of 
Jndl^onl : the necessary, Ibo ImpoHsiblo, the conlln){ent. and the poulble. 
Tho sililition or Ibe (rue and tlic Tulac l>, I IhEnk, founded on a mlalnWr- 
prclnllon. Theao moilui ho redurea, in llit Prior Apolyt'Ct, i. 2, lo the no- 
eenfary nnd Ihc contingent (tbD rfj iriyinii iwipx'" "nil toB iriJx"'^^ 
twitpx'"')' '^'icec, wlih the addition at tho pure Jnd^nenl (toC dnipx'"*), 
coTTviipond to tho divMoii of Kuni. The spurlona modes admitted In 
■liundancG by tlie >rholD.itlc to^lcianii arc not fonns of tlic jnd|rnicnl, but 
modlllcatlonBof oneof iti tcrmi only. Thcjr iifr«ci, that ia, iha lubjoct 
alune, or llie pri'Jii'ale alone, not (bo tdatloQ betweetitiffiiVKti. 
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where a modal conclusion is drawn from modal premises, 
it is only the form of the conclusion (is a judgment that 
differs from that of the pure syllogism: its relation to 
the premises as a conclusion from them^ consequently 
the entire form of the reasoning^ is the same in both. 
Whereas, by the substitution of a negative premise for 
an affirmative, or of a particular for a universal, the con- 
clusiveness of the premises as necessitating a consequence, 
and hence the whole form of the reasoning, wil], in most 
cases, vanish altogether. For this reason. Modality, though 
psychologically a form of judgment, is not one of those 
forms that properly fall within the province of Logic. This 
will be made clearer when we come to treat of the matter 
and form of syllogisms.^ 

As conception furnishes the material for an act of judg- 
ment, so judgment furnishes the material for an act of 
reasoning. The Matter of the inference consists in the 
several propositions of which it is composed, and which 
vary in every different instance : its Form appears in the 
manner in which those propositions are invariably thought 
as connected together as premises and conclusion. This 
connection consists in the recognition of a relation of 
identity or contradiction between the terms as given in 
the antecedent and those connected by the act of reason- 
ing in the consequent. The Forms of the Syllogism may 
thus be determined by the following question : Given two 
judgments (no matter what may be their material signifi- 
cation), what relations must exist between them to warrant 
us in inferring a third judgment as their consequent? 

In the first place, the premises and conclusion must 
stand to each other in the relation of condition and con- 

^ On the disputed question of the relation of Modals to Logic, some fbr- 
ther remarks will be found in the AppencUxt note H. 
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ditioDed. As the predicate of a judgment limits and 
determines the subject, so the premises of a syllogism 
must limit and determine tlie conclusion. Limitation is 
thus a form of reasoning, as of all thinking ; the act of 
reasoning being such as to determine the mind to one 
actual conclusion out of two contradictory possibilities. 

In the second place, since the terms of the conclusion 
are not compared together directly, but through the 
medium of a third, it is necessary that this third concept 
should be compared with each of the others. This com- 
parison, as we have seen in the last chapter, results in a 
relation either of identity or contradiction; the objects 
denoted by the two concepts being pronounced identical 
when the premise is affirmative, and contradictory when 
it is negative ; and a similar relation being consequently 
infeiTcd to exist between the concepts compared together 
in the conclusion. The Forms which the Syllogism ex- 
hibits in these relations are those of Mood and JFigurey 
affirmative or negative, which show us what relations of 
identity or contradiction in the premises of a Syllogism 
may legitimately determine a similar relation in the con- 
clusion. 

Inferences, as well as judgments, are in some cases the 
result of an act of mixed thinking ; of reasoning, that is, in 
conjunction with an appeal to experience. This is some- 
times distinguished by logicians as material consequence / 
the strictly logical operation being designated /arwa/. In 
the earlier portion of the present chapter it has been neces- 
sary to avoid this nomenclature ; the object having been 
to show that in every act of thought, pure or mixed, the 
product exhibits the distinct features of a matter given to^ 
and a form given by^ the thinker. The matter and form 
of thought are thus by no means coextensive with material 
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and formal thinking ; and it becomes, therefore, necessary 
to examine separately the propriety of these last expres- 
sions, and to determine what is the exact sense in which 
Logic is defined to be a Formal Science. 

The distinction between formal and tncUerialy or, as for 
the present it is better to term them, between pure and 
mixed thinking, has not in general been consistently fol- 
lowed out by logicians. They have allowed the existence 
of material consequences in which the conclusion docs not 
follow from the given premises, but requires additional 
data from experience; and these they have rightly regarded 
as cxtralogical ; but they have not observed that the same 
disti notion is applicable to Apprehension and Judgment, 
as well as to rcaffioning; that there are pure and mixed 
concepts and judgments, as well as pure and mixed rea- 
sonings; and that in every case the province of Logic is 
with the first only. In consequence of this, the province 
of Logic has been by some too much widened, and by 
others too much naiTowed. On the one side, we are told 
that it can remedy indistinctness of apprehension and fal- 
sity of judgment — a pretension which, announced without 
limitation, is perfectly absurd; and on the other side, it 
has been described as concerned with the operation of rea- 
soning only ; apprehension and judgment being considered 
only in subordination to this. Neither view has been con- 
sistently carried out. The advocates of the former ought 
to have included within the province of Logic, Induction, 
Analogy, and the whole field of probable reasoning; while 
the advocates of the latter ought to have extended the 
signification of the teiin reasoning, so as to include those 
forms of pure thinking which are governed by the same 
laws as the formal syllogism. 

It would be more correct to distinguish, with regard to 
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all the three operations of the understanding, between 
those errors which arise from a defect in the thought itself 
and those which arise from a defect in the corresponding 
experience. For example : my conception of a particular 
flower is obscure^ when I have not noticed it so closely as 
to be able to distinguish it as a whole from certain others ; 
it is indistinct, when I know it as a whole, but have not 
analyzed it so minutely as to be able to enumerate its 
botanical characteristics. In these cases the defect is em- 
pirical, and can only be remedied by closer attention to 
the individual flowers of that kind. But, on the other 
hand, my conception may be obscure^ as containing attri- 
butes inconsistent with the existence of its object as an 
individual whole ; or it may be indistinct, as containing 
attributes incapable of coexisting with each other as parts 
of a whole. Thus we may be told to conceive a flower of 
no color at all, or a flower which shall be both red and 
white on the same part of the same leaf. In these cases 
the defect is in the thought itself; and, accordingly, Logio 
ifl competent to declare the supposed object inconceivable. 
Again, a judgment may be empirically false, as asserting a 
combination of attributes never actually found in experi- 
ence ; as if it is asserted that a horse has Ave legs. It 
may be logically false, as coupling together attributes which 
contradict each other ; as if it is asserted that a quadruped 
has five legs. In the foinner case, I can contradict the as- 
sertion only by an appeal to the experience of all who are 
acquainted with the animal ; in the latter, I can contradict 
it on logical grounds, as false in the thought itself. An 
inference, in like manner, may be empirically inconsequent, 
as grounded on a relation of phenomena not invariable in 
nature ; it may be logically inconsequent, as deduced from 
Itemises not necessitating it by the laws of thought. Thus, 
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if I am asked whether this particular fiill of the barometer 
is a ground for asserting that it will rain within twelre 
hours, I can only reply, as a logician, that it is so, if all 
falls of the barometer are so ; but whether this » the case 
in fact, cannot be decided by logic, but by experience. On 
the other hand, if it be expressly stated that some fisiUs only 
of the barometer are indications of rain within twelve honrs, 
I can at once decide that it is logically inconsequent to 
reason from a merely partial rule to any single instance: 
the rain may in this case be expected with more or less 
probability, but it cannot be inferred as a certainty. 

It thus appears that, in all the three operations of the 
understanding, Logic is equally competent to detect their 
internal vices, as thoughts transgressing their own laws; 
and that in all it is equally incompetent to detect their 
external vices, as thoughts inconsistent with experience. 
It can detect the inconceivability of a notion, the selfi 
contradiction of a judgment, the inconsequence of a con* 
elusion, as not necessitated by given premises. It cannot 
supply the empirical deficiencies of a notion, nor determine 
the real existence of its object ; it cannot ascertain the 
truth or falsehood of a judgment as a statement of a £ict; 
it cannot decide as to the necessary sequence of a conda- 
sion from understood premises, or the probability of its 
truth where the given premises are insufficient to necessi- 
tate it by the laws of thought. It remains to ascertain 
the exact meaning of the expressions /brtno/ and material 
thinking^ as applied respectively to those operations which 
do or do not fall within the province of Logic. 

JLaw and Forrn^ though correlative terms, must not, in 
strict accuracy, be used as synonymous. The former is 
used properly with reference to an operation ; the latter, 
with reference to its product. Conceiving, Judging, Rea- 
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Boning, are subject to certain laws ; Concepts, Judgments, 
Syllogisms, exhibit certain forms. But the laws of thought 
are not always competent to determine its form, as has 
been already shown in the case of all the products of mixed 
thinking. In a synthetical judgment, for example, the 
laws of thought can determine only its possible truth, which 
equally implies its possible falsehood ; thus leaving it alto- 
gether undecided whether the form of the judgment should 
be aflirmative or negative, universal or particular. The 
form in all these cases is determined by that universal ten- 
dency of the human mind, which has been noticed in a 
former chapter, the tendency to regard physical phenomena 
as indicating the existence of a substance or a cause similar 
to that of which we are directly conscious in our own men- 
tal states and operations. It is thus that, when experience 
presents certain phenomena in juxtaposition, the mind is 
invariably led to regard them as attributes of one and the 
same substance; and this constitutes the form of all mixed 
concepts and judgments. And in like manner, when one 
phenomenon is the invariable consequent of another, the 
mind is irresistibly led to regard them as respectively cause 
and effect; and this constitutes the form in all cases of 
mixed inference. The same tendencies which thus co- 
operate with the presentations of experience in the acts of 
mixed thinking, cooperate in like manner with the laws of 
thought in acts of pure thinking. In the former case, the 
attributes are given as empirically related as intuitions; 
in the latter, they are given as logically related as thoughts; 
and in both they are regarded as mutually related to some 
unknown substance or cause. But that these tendencies, 
however universal or irresistible, cannot properly be re- 
garded as laws of thought or of intuition, is manifest from 
the fact, that they furnish no criterion for determining the 

19 
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legitimacy or illegitimacy of any prodact. Tbougiht8» 
whether empirically true or false, whether logically soand 
or unsound, in this respect present precisely the same 
features. An assertion, false in point of fact, or self-oon* 
tradictory in point of thought, contains, as regards the 
supposed relation of attributes to a common substanoe, 
precisely the same form as one logically and empirically 
valid. The Principles of Substance and Causality are thns 
rather negative conditions than positive laws of thought. 
They have a psychological relation to thought as it actu- 
ally exists, explaining and accounting for the £ict of its 
invariably assuming a certain form ; but they have no logi- 
cal relation to thought as it ought to be, and furnish no 
criterion of its validity in any special instance. 

Logical or pure thinking is not, therefore, called formal, 
because its product exhibits a form ; for the coexistence 
of matter and form is common to all thought, and to all 
spurious imitations of thought. But the justification of 
the terms formal and material^ as applied to pure and 
mixed processes of thinking, is to be found in the circum- 
stance, that in the former the act of thought is based on 
the form only of the preliminary data, without reference 
to the particular matter ; while, on the other hand, matter 
is necessarily taken into account in every process of 
mixed tliiuking. To an act of logical conception, for ex- 
ample, it is not necessary to examine in any case the 
special character of the attributes, as having been actually 
combined in experience ; but only that they should be 
compatible with the possible existence of an object in 
space or time. In an act of logical judgment, one of the 
given concepts being always comprehended in the other, 
it is indiflferent of what special attributes either is com- 
posed, provided they possess sufficient clearness and dis- 
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tinctness to enable the mind to discern the relation 
between them. In an act of logical reasoning, the validity 
of the conclusion depends solely on the quantity and 
quality of the given premises, without any reference to 
the particular terms of which they are composed. In all, 
so long as the formal relation of the data remains the 
same, the matter may be changed as we please, without 
affecting the logical value of the thought. In mixed 
thinking, on the other hand, the matter is of principal im- 
portance. To determine that this or that object of con- 
ception actually exists, that this or that judgment is in 
accordance with experience, that this or that inference is 
sufficiently probable to furnish a reasonable motive to 
action, we require to be guided by a knowledge of the 
nature and circumstances of the particular object in ques- 
tion. And it is for this reason that all examples of logical 
thinking are better expressed by means of arbitrary sym- 
bols than of significant terms ; not that it is in any case 
possible to think without some matter or other, but be- 
cause it is wholly indifferent what matter we may at the 
time be thinking about ; and, therefore, by employing an 
unmeaning sign, indifferently representative of any object 
of thought, we are enabled to clear the process from any 
accidental admixture of material knowledge, and to ex- 
hibit the form alone in its proper relation to the laws of 
thought. 

In accordance with the view here given of Form and 
Formal Processes, it will be proper to modify slightly 
some of the definitions of Logic given by those philos- 
ophers whose views have been principally foHowed in the 
present work. Logic, to omit less accurate views of its 
nature, has been defined as the Science of the bare Form 
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of Thought,* or as the Science of the Formal Laws of 
Thought;' — definitions which, though substantially ap- 
proaching far nearer to the truth than any antagonist 
vieW| still leave something to desire in point of verbal 
accuracy. The term formal strictly belongs rather to the 
process of pure thinking than to the laws by which it is reg- 
ulated, or to the science which takes cognizance of them ; 
and Logic is not the science of the Forms of Thought in 
general, but only of such as are subservient to other pro- 
cesses of formal thinking. Other forms, such as modality, 
fall without the province of Logic, and within that of 
Psychology ; to which latter science, indeed, all the forms 
and laws of thought belong in their relation to the consti- 
tution of the thinking subject. To Logic, on the other 
hand, belong the same forms and laws in relation to those 
acts and products of pure thinkin|; which are suggested 
by the one and governed by the other. I^ therefore, 
slightly altering the language of the above definitions, we 
define Logic as the Science of the Laws and Products of 
Pure or Formal Thinking,^ we shall express with tolerable 
accuracy its character and province, according to the views 
advocated in the preceding pages. 

1 Kant, JjogOc, Einleitunf? I.; Hoflfbaner, UtgOc^ S 17. 
* Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 119. 

8 This coincides nearly with the definition given by Sir W. Hamilton 
{Beid*s Works, p. G98), The science of the laws of thought as thought. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OK POSITIYE AND NEOATIYE THOUGHT. 

Logic has been described by Kant as the science of the 
necessary laws of the understanding and of the reason. 
Psychologically, the propriety of this division of the men- 
tal faculties has been called in question by eminent critics.^ 
And in a logical point of view it is untenable, if^ as I have 
endeavored to show, judgment and reasoning, in so far as 
they are logical processes, are both governed by the same 
laws, and must be referred to the same faculty. In the 
present chapter, however, it is proposed to examine an- 
other expression of the same definition, and to inquire in 
what sense the Laws of Thought can properly be called 
necessary. Kant employed this term to distinguish the 
laws of thought in general from those of thought as em- 
ployed upon any definite class of objects ; it being optional 
with every man, and therefore contingent, whether he shall 
exercise his understanding on one class of objects rather 
than another.' This distinction I have prefeiTed to express 
in other words, by separating pure or fortnoL from miiced 
or material thinking ; but the Kantian phraseology may 
serve to introduce a subject, the right underatanding of 
which is of considerable importance in Logic : the difier- 

1 Amonp^ others, by Sir William Hamilton (Discumons, p. 17), and by M. 

» ' 

ConBin {Le^ns sur la philosaphie de Kant, L. vi.). 
s Kant, Logik, Einleitong I. 
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ence, namely, between positive and negative thinking. 

pThe phrase necessary laws of thouglU^ if such language is 
allowable, ought to imply that we cannot think at all ex- 
cept under their conditions ; and yet it is notorions that 
such laws are daily transgressed, that nothing is more com- 
mon than illogical reasoning. To reconcile the language 
^ith the &ct is the object of the following observations. 
Illogical reasoning may be of two very different kinds. 
t may violate the laws of thought in cases where they are 
applicable, or it may endeavor to extend them to eases 
where they are not applicable. The offence in the former 
case consists in attempting to draw a conclusion opposed 
to that which the laws require ; in the latter, in attempt- 
ing to draw a conclusion where none can be le^timately 
inferred. Thus we may, verbally at least, reason, ** All A 
is 6 ; all C is A ; tlierefore no C is B.^ Or we may reason, 
'^ All A is B ; some C is not A ; therefore some C is not 
B.'' If the laws of thought are in the strict sense na- 
cessary^ t. ^., obligatory upon every act of thinking, it will 
follow that these supposed reasonings are neither of them 

\ acts of thought at alL 

It is, of course, always possible to compose a verbal rep- 
resentation of a thought in which the rules of Logic shall 
be violated, and to understand fully the meaning of each 
word of which it is composed. The test, however, of the 

I reality of a thought does not lie in the possibility of asser- 
tion^ but in the possibility of conception;^ in the power, 
that is to say, of combining the given attributes in a single 

[^mage representative of an individual object of intuition.' 

^ Ov yiip wpibs rhy ^u \6yoy rj &ir<(8ci{if , AxaA wpibs rhy h rg ^vxp, ^ir«l 
ov8^ <rv?i\oyurfi6s. 'Act yhp tim» iytrrrjyai wphs rhy i^ XAyoy^ iJjJ^ wpl^s 
rhy tau \6yoy oltK &«^. — AriHt. AncU. Post, I. 10, 0. 

* It will bo necessary hero to b^ in mind what has been obsonrod bcforo, 
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( I may make ase of the words a round square^ or a bilinear 
\fiffure; but the terms imply no conception, because the 
{attributes cannot be united in an image. These words, 
therefore, are not the signs of thought, but only express the 
negation of any object on which thought can be exercised.^ 

And such, in ultimate analysis, will be seen to be the 
case with all verbal combinations in which the laws of 
formal thinking are violated ; whether directly, by denying 
their authority in cases to which they are applicable, or 
indirectly, by attempting to apply them to cases where 
they are not applicable. The only difference between 
these two offences is, that in the former case the product 
is no thought whatever ; in the latter, it is not that kind 
of thought which it professes to be. 

Let us suppose, for example, a syllogistic conclusion 
verbally asserted, the reverse of that which the laws of 
thought require ; such as, ^All A is 6, all C is A, therefore 
some C is not B.'' This reasoning supposes the possibility 
of conceiving a C which shall at the same time be B and 
not B. Tried by this test, the form of words is ascertained 
to be representative of no thought at all. 

On the other hand, in a case where the law of reasoning 
is not applicable, as in the apparent syllogism, ^ All Y is 
[some] Z, no X is [any] Y, therefore no X is [any] Z," the 
thought is annihilated as a syllogism only : as a mere judg- 
ment, the concluding proposition may or may not be true ; 
and there is no impossibility in conceiving an X which is 
neither Y nor Z. But, as a syllogism, it maintains that X 
is not Z, because it is not Jy in other words, that nothing 

that all conception Implies imagination, though all imagination docs not 
imply conception. Sec p. 33. 

1 See, on this subject, an excellent note in Sir W. Hamilton's edition of 
Jleid, p. 377. 
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which is not T can be Z, or that all Z is Y; — an assertion 
which again involves a contradiction of the migor premisOi 
which, in asserting that all Y is some Z only, implies at 
the same time that some Z is not Y. This contradictioii 
is not so apparent in the ordinary form of the affirmative 
proposition, in which the predicate is expreased as indefi- 
nite, though thought as particular; and thus the elliptioai 
and imperfect language of common Logic has caused to be 
overlooked the important truth, that illogical thinking i$ 
in reality no thinking at aU, 

The language of this chapter may recall to the mind of 
the reader a distinction made in an earlier portion of the 
present work, between positive and negative ideas. A 
comparison of the two cases will serve to show that the 
expression negative thinking^ or negation of thought^ is 
properly applicable to both, though in different relations 
and on different grounds. Positive thinking implies two 
conditions : firstly, the material condition, that certain at- 
tributes be given as united in a concept ; secondly, the 
formal condition that the concept be capable of individu^ 
alization^ t. ^., that the attributes be such as can coexist in 
an object perceived or imagined. If either of these con- 
ditions be wanting, we are deficient in the sine qua non of 
actual thought. A given form of words may thus in two 
different ways be void of a thought corresponding. We 
may be unable to conceive separately one or more of the 
attributes given, or we may be unable to conceive them in 
combination. The former is the case when we have never 
been personally conscious of the said attribute as presented; 
the latter is the case when the several presentations are 
incompatible with each other. 

From defect in the first of these conditions, a man bom 
blind may be said to have a negative idea of light, which 
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he knows only as something different from darkness, and, 
consequently, of the various colors, which are different 
modifications of light ; and any man, in like manner, has 
bat a negative idea of a color which he has not actually 
seen.^ The blind man may be able to distinguish a sphere 
from a cube, by touch ; but if he is told that the ball which 
be has in his hand is white, he cannot connect the word 
with any sensation of which he has been at any time con- 
scious. And in like manner, a man who has seen white 
objects only has no idea of red ; he knows it only as some 
color which he has not seen. In this manner it is that we 
have negative ideas only of many of the objects on which 
men most boldly speculate. Such is the case with all our 
speculations on causality^ as existing apart from the con- 
scious exertion of power ; on substancey other than as a 
conscious self; on consciousness in general^ apart from the 
conditions of space and time. Of these we can only speak 
as a causality which is not our causality; as a substance 
different from our substance ; as a consciousness unlike our 
consciousness.^ The same is the case with all the spec- 
ulations of our reason concerning infinity and infinite 
attributes as such. By removing the condition of limi- 
tation, we remove the only condition under which such 
attributes have ever been presented to our consciousness. 
Further speculation is not thought, but its negation. 

1 In the first of these instances the ncf^tive idea is so obscure as to be 
tantamount in its actual result to no idea at all. Still the corresponding 
state of mind is not one of pure quiescence, or mere absence of thought. 
A blind man who had lived all his life among a nation of blind men, and 
who had thus never been led to infer the existence of visible objects at all, 
would be in a different state fh>m one who is continually told of things 
which he is unable to see, and whose mind is consequently roused to aa 
effort, thou{2:h an ineffectual one. 

* Cf. Damiron, PsyrJtologie, vol. ii. p. 221. 
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The second condition fidls in cases of illogical thinking, 
all of which may he shown ultimately to annihilate them* 
selves hy involving a contradiction. And in these oases 
the attempt to individualize the thought furnishes at onoe 
a decisive criterion of its negative character. In the fi>r* 
mer instances, the thought is only ultimately discovered 
to he unattainable from the £ulure of every attempt to 
realize it ; in the present case, the attributes can be im- 
mediately determined to be unthinkable, as mutually 
destroying one another. The former may be distinguished 
as materially or rekUivdy negative from the absence of 
the requisite data for thinking ; the latter are formdBy or 
absolutely negative^ as containing data which offend against 
the universal laws of human thought. The former might 
become positive if man were fumbhed with a new sense^ 
or any additional faculty of intuition ; the latter could 
only become so by a complete inversion of the existing 
constitution of his mind. The negative character of the 
first is shown by Psychology, which ascertains empirically 
the limitations to which the mind is subject in the accu- 
mulation of materials for thinking ; the negative character 
of the second is shown by Logic, which lays down a priori 
the conditions to which all materials, whencesoever de- 
rived, must be subjected in the formation of thought. 

It is of the utmost importance to distinguish these two 
kinds of negative thinking, the material or psychological, 
and the formal or logical, from each other. No error in 
philosophy is more frequent in its occurrence, or more per- 
nicious in its results, than a confusion on this point. Men 
are apt to mistake the absence of the materials for one 
til ought for the presence of materials for its opposite; — 
to imagine that it is all one to be unable to think of an 
object as existing, and to be able to think of it as not ex- 
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iflting; — to fitncy that certain positions are condemned by 
the laws of the understanding, when the fact is only that 
their materials have not been given in an intuition ; — to 
suppose that to be rejected by reason which in truth has 
never come in contact with reason at all. 

To examine in detail the prominent instances of the 
above confusion, which are plentifully exhibited by some 
of the so-called philosophers of the present time, would 
require a work of a higher and more controversial charac- 
ter than the present. I shall content myself with selecting 
two examples, one nncicnt and one modem, as specimens 
of the confident manner in which men of all ages, and 
under all religious systems, have been prone to dogma* 
tize upon the highest matters of speculation, upon no 
better basis than the absence of all materials for speculat- 
ing at all. 

Aristotle's well-known argument, to prove that the hap- 
piness of the gods consists in contemplation, is based on 
the ground that we cannot attribute to them moral attri- 
butes in the only way in which such attributes come within 
the sphere of human consciousness, viz., under the limiti^ 
tions and imperfections consequent upon human passion 
and' human error. What scope, he asks, can there be for 
fortitude, where there is no pain to undergo ; or for tem- 
perance, where there are no evil desires to keep in check ?^ 
But the reasoning is incomplete. Cotta, in Cicero, pursu- 
ing the same principle to its ultimate consequences, shows 
clearly that we must equally deny of the Deity the pos- 
session of any intellectual as well as of any moral quality. 
What is the object of reason and intelligence but to gain 
a knowledge of that which is obscure ? What is the pur- 
pose of contemplation but to gain a closer insight into 

1 E(h. Nic. X. 8. 
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tho nature of the things contemplated ? Intelleetaal at- 
tainments have the same relation to haman ignorance that 
moral virtues have to human frailty.^ 

Tho error of both these reasonings is the same : it con- 
sists in mistaking a psychological deficiency for a logical 
impossibility. To determine in thought that certain at- 
tributes cannot exist in any being except under giren con- 
ditions of manifestation, it would be necessary that we 
should have had personal experience of the abrogation of 
those conditions, and of the absolute destruction of the 
attributes in consequence. But such an experience in the 
present case is, ex hypothesis impossible; the conditions 
being those to which the universal human consciousness is 
subject. To pronounce how consciousness exists in beings 
of a diifcrent nature from oureelves, it would be necessary 
that we should be capable of possessing their nature and 
faculties, as well as our own, and of comparing the two 
together by the aid of a third power independent of 
either. To pronounce that certain modes of consciousness 
cannot exist save as they exist to us, it is necessary that 
we should have personally tried every other possible rela- 
tion of modes of consciousness to a conscious subject. 
Until human experience has extended thus far, to limit the 
I province of faith by that of reason, — to say that iohat we 
I cannot compass in thought %Joe may not believe as existing^ 
\ — is to pass from criticism to dogmatism, a dogmatism rest- 
( ing its claims to dictation on a complete ignorance of the 
^-mntter in which it dictates. 

The modem Atheism of the German philosopher Feuer- 
bach is based on a similar confusion. It assumes that the 
measure of what man is to believe is to be determined by 
what he can grasp in an act of positive thought ; in other 

1 Cicoro, De Natura Dcorum, iii. 15. 
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words, that the mere absence of the necessary data for 
thinking at all is tantamount to a logical determination of 
the non-existence of a corresponding object. God, accord- 
ing to this system, is but humanity deified in its intel- 
lectual, or moral, or physical attributes, according to the 
varying condition, characters, and wants of this or that 
people ; but in all, according to one form or another of 
Anthropomorphism, 

Falsehood is only dangerous from its possessing a certain 
portion of a mutilated truth. The one element of truth 
which underlies the Atheism of the JSJssence ofUdigion^ 
is the fact, that finite thought can only be positively exer- 
cised on finite objects. Thought, on its positive side, is 
ultimately tested by the individualization of concepts. 
To effect this, they must be referred to the representative 
image of some actual state of consciousness, — sensation, 
volition, affection, etc. In attempting to grasp the Deity 
as an object of positive thought, to speculate beyond 
what is revealed to us of the divine attributes as mani- 
fested in relation and accommodation to human faculties, 
man can only bring God down to his own level, and exer- 
cise his reason on those analogous attributes of which he 
has had experience in his personal consciousness. The 
error consists in overlooking the religious feelings and 
affections, as a distinct class of psychological facts, co- 
ordinate with, not subordinate to, the thinking faculty. 
The history of mankind in general, as well as the con- 
sciousness of each individual, alike testify that religion is 
not a function of thought ; and that the attempt to make 

1 With this work, and others of the same author, I am acquainted 
thron^h the French translation by M. Ewerbecl^, entitled, Qu,*€Si<e que la 
Religion d'aprhs la nouveOe phihtophie ABemande, 

20 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF LOGIC AS RELATED TO OTHER MENTAL SCIENCES. 

A DIVISION was early established in pbilosophj between 
the Logica docens and the Logica utena ; the one con- 
cerned with the pure laws and forms of thought, the other 
with the application of thought to this or that objectr 
matter. The relations of the latter it is not my present 
purpose to examine. Every art or science, in so £ir as it 
contains reasonings on its own special objects, may be re- 
garded as furnishing an instance of the Xoffica tttena/ 
and in this point of view Logic has no special affinity with 
one branch of knowledge rather than another. But in 
relation to the Logica docetis^ there are three branches of 
science, real or apparent, which, from community of object 
and method, as well as from historical connection, demand 
a more special consideration. 

The three sciences in question are Grammar, Psychology, 
and Metaphysics. Rhetoric, from an association with Logic 
and Grammar in the mediseval Trivium, might also be 
thought to have a special claim on our attention. But, in 
truth, Rhetoric is connected by community of object-matter 
rather with the art of Dialectic, as exhibited in the Topics 
of Aristotle and the Probable Syllogisms of the Scholastic' 
Logic, than with the formal science as treated of in the 
present work. Its relation to the latter is only by way of 
application, inasmuch as logical forms may be applied in 
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rhetorical exercises ; a relation which reduces it to a level 
with any other employment of the JLogica utens. With 
Psychology, indeed, its connection is far more intimate, 
bat on the opposite side from that by which the same sci- 
ence is related to Logic. Logic, as the science of the laws 
and products of the understanding, is related to Psychology 
through the medium of the speculative and discursive fac- 
ulties. Rhetoric, as concerned with the movement of the 
will, is related on the side of the emotional and practical 
faculties, and is thus correctly described by Aristotle as an 
ofishoot of Dialectic and Moral Philosophy. 

On the other hand. Psychology, Metaphysics, and Gram- 
mar, are intimately connected with the faculties, the laws, 
and the instruments of the universal process of thought, — 
a connection which has been recognized, with more or less 
clearness, from the origin of Logic to the present time. 
The Categories, from the days of Aristotle downwards, 
have been disputed ground between Logic and Metaphys- 
ics, and are treated of by the Stagirite himself in connec- 
tion with both sciences. The treatise irtpX kpiufvtias;^ whose 
title, sorely misnomered by various translators, might be 
adequately expressed in English by, ^ Of Language as the 
interpretation of Thought,"^ is, in the early portion, devoted 
to grammatical definitions and distinctions. Psychology 
also, though less prominently introduced, claims her share 
in the multifarious matter of the Organon ; in the account 
of the processes of sensation, memory, and experience, as 
subsidiary to induction. 

Were we indeed to start from the whole Organon of 

1 For yarloas interpretations of Interpretation, see M. St. Hllairc, De la 
Logique d^Arisioie, p. i. cli. 10. The version given in the text corresponds 
to that by Isidore of Seville: " Omnia elocntio conceptie rei intcrpre^est: 
inde perihermeniam nominant qnam interpretationem nos appeliamcLB." 

20* 
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Aristotle, as a uniform treatise on a single flubjeot, it 
would be difficult to accommodate its contents to any 
modem classification of the mental sciences. But it maj 
&irly be questioned whether even the authority of the 
philosopher himself can be adduced in support of such a 
proceeding. While we cannot help admitting, with Sir 
William Hamilton,^ that the incorrect notions which hare 
prevailed, and still prevail, in regard to the nature and 
province of Logic, are mainly to be attributed to the au- 
thority of the father of the science, it may be doubted how 
&r that authority has been put to a legitimate use by his 
followers. The same eminent critic to whom we have 
just referred has observed, in another place, that there is 
required for the metaphysician not less imagination than 
for the poet ; that it may, in fact, be doubted whether 
Homer or Aristotle possessed this faculty in greater vigor.* 
The two authors here placed in juxtaposition may be com- 
pared in more respects than that of their mental powers. 
The influence of Homer in Poetry has been similar to that 
of Aristotle in Philosophy ; yet, while, from the Father of 
Criticism to the present day, there has never been wanting 
a champion to maintain against all impugners the unity of 
design of the Iliad, and its exact relation to a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, the primary argument of this ^ one 
entire and perfect chrysolite '^ has been almost as much 
disputed among critics as the question of the definition of 
Logic. Different portions of the poem have been pro- 
nounced genuine or spurious, according to this or that 
conception of the poet's design ; and, finally, it has even 
been maintained that the model of all succeeding Epics is 
little more than a fortuitous concoc^rse of atoms, the frag- 

1 Ducuashns, p. 141. 2 Beid'a Works, p. 99. 
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menta of diBtioot rbapsodists. The Organon of AiiBtotle 
has had a similar &te. Various have been the oonjectnres 
coDcerDing its design and method. Portions have been at 
different times regarded as logioal, as grammatioal, as meti^ 
physical ; nor have there been wanting critics to deny the 
genuineness of this or that part The parallel might be 
carried ibrther. The different portions of the Iliad are 
siud to have been collected and arranged in the lime of 
Pisistratns, about three hundred and forty years after the 
date assigned by Herodotus (rightly or wrongly) to the 
birth of the poet ; and the writings of Aristotle are gener- 
ally supposed to have received their present form and ar- 
rnngement at the hands of Andronicus of Rhodes, a philos- 
opher who flonrlahed about three centuries later than the 
8tagirite. I am not indeed aware that any critic has been 
bold enough to nuuntain a thoroughly Wolfian hypothesis 
of the ori^n of the Organon ; and yet there are not want- 
ing grounds on which a not very different theory might be 
supported; not indeed as regards the antborehip, bnt cer- 
tainly as regards the unity of design of the work. The 
title by which the collected treatises are known is undoubt- 
edly of recent origin; it is not found in Aristotle himself 
nor in any of his earlier commentators; %pd, as &r as ex- 
isting evidence can determine, it appears not to have been 
in common use before the fifteenth oentary.* The several 
treatises themselvea are invariably mentioned by their au- 
thor as distinct works under distinct titles ; and even after 
tlie time of Andronicus, commentaries were generally wriU 
ten, not on the Organon as a whole, but separately on its 
constitnent parts. If from the books we turn to the mat- 
ters of which they treat, the result is the same. Logic, as 
the name of an Art or Science, does not once occur in the 
> Si. HfUIre, De la Logitpu d'AruUHe, toI. \. ^. V%. 
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writings of Aristotle ; and the cognate adjective and adverb 
are used in a peculiar and much more restricted sense than 
that which has subsequently been given to them. The 
names sanctioned by the philosopher hilnsel^ such as 
Analytic and Dialectic, are commensurate with portions 
only of the Organon; the division of Philosophy into 
Logic, Physics, and Ethics, adopted by the Stoics, and 
sometimes attributed (on questionable grounds) to Plato^ 
receives no sanction from the Stagirite ; indeed, he adopts 
a classification in many respects at variance with it, dis- 
tinguishing theoretical philosophy from practical and pro- 
ductive, and dividing the first into three branches, Physics, 
Mathematics, and Theology.^ 

Leaving, then, altogether the question of authority, and 
adopting the formal view of Logic taken in the preceding 
pages as the only<one which promises to secure for the 
science what it has so long needed, an exact definition and 
a determined field of inquiry, I shall proceed to examine 
the relation in which Logic, as thus exhibited, stands to- 
wards the cognate sciences of Psychology, Grammar, and 
Metaphysics. 

Of Psychology something has already been said in the 
earlier portion ^f the present Essay. Logic deals with the 
products of the several thinking acts, with concepts, with 
judgments, with reasonings, as, according to certain as- 

1 Metaph, v. 1. Mr. Karslako {Aids, p. 10) speaks of the Organon as 
presenting ro coherent a system, that the assertion that it contains a few 
only of Aristotle's logical works is doubtful. To me there appears little 
mprc of coherence than may naturally be expected in distinct writings of 
the same author on any question of Grammar, Analytic, Dialectic, or 
Rhetoric. And, as far as we can conjecture fh>m existing evidence, it is 
most probable that the several books were written in the reverse order of 
that in which they are now arranged. See Burgersdyck, Inst. Log. Pncf.; 
Fries, System der Logik, p. 15. 
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samed laws of thinking, they ought to be or not to be.^ It 
is competent to test the validity of all such products in so 
&rjfa they comply or not with the conditions of pure 
thought, leaving to this or that branch of material science * 
to determine how far the same products of thought are 
guaranteed by the testimony of this or that special experi- 
ence. Thus it accepts, as logically valid, all such concepts, 
judgments, and reasonings, as do not, directly or indirectly, 
imply contradictions; pronouncing them thus far to be 
legitimate as thoughts, that they do not in ultimate analy- 
Bis^defltroy jthemselves. That they will be also accepted 
upon an appeal to experience, it does not decide ; it only 
recommends them as qualified for fuilher examination. It 
is thus competent to determine the poaaiUe existence of a 
class of objects corresponding to a given concept, the 
/ necessary truth of an analytical, and tbe possible truth of a 
synthetical judgment, the formal validity of a conclusion 
as necessarily following from certain assumed premises. 
Questions concerning the real existence of this or that class 
of objects, the actual truth of a synthetical judgment, or 
of a conclusion out of relation to its given premises^ it 
sends up for judgment to the tribunal of Experience. 

As Experience decides on the relations of any given 
product of thought to the actual phenomena presented by 
this or that object of intuition, so Psychology decides on 
its relations to the actual constitution of the human mind. 
Why it is that the laws of pure thinking extend thus far 
and no further; — what are the mental processes prelim- 

^ ^ Die ^nze reine Loglk hat es mit Verhaltmssen des Oedachlen, des In- 
halts anserer Vorstellanfi^ (obgleich nicht spcdell mit diesem Inhalto 
selbst) za than; aber iibendl nirgcnds mit der Thatigkeit des Denkens, nir- 
gends mit der psychologischen, also metaphysischen, MogUchkeit dessel- 
ben."— HertMfft, FiytMogie aU Wittatdufi, Th. IL § 119. 
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inary and subsidiary to thought, and the nature of the 
thinking act itself as giving rise to the logical products ; 
— whence arises the phenomenon of illegitimate thinking; 
— the nature and origin of various impediments and errors 
to which thinking and other mental acts are subjected in 
mankind ; — the relation of the several mental acts to one 
or more faculties of mind, and the value of such distinction 
as absolute or relative, implying a notional only, or an 
actual separability ; — in short, all inquiries into the actual 
phenomena of man^s mental constitution and their expla- 
nation, form the object-matter of Psychology.^ 

From this it appears that Psychology, as well as Phys- 
ical Science, is, in the widest sense of the term, empirical. 
It inquires, that is to say, what are the actual phenomena 
of the several acts and states of the human mind, and the 
actual laws or conditions on which they depend; and in 
this sense the laws of thought themselves are empirical, 
and within the province of Psychology, inasmuch as it is 
a matter of fact and experience that men do reason accord- 
ing to them. Logic, on the other hand, can in no sense 
be called empirical, inasmuch as the actual constitution, 
whether of the world within, or of the world without, is 
as8umed_ indeed and implied jjo its researc hes, but in no 
respect described or investigated. We are not to ascer- 
tain, as a matter of fact, that men do reason in this or that 
form, as governed by this or that law ; buU _on the assump- 
tion of certain laws, w e are to determine a 2)rtori the forms 
wl)ich legitimate thinking ought to exhibit, whether man- 
kind in general do comply with them or not.' Logic is 

1 Much of this is distin^ished by Kant as Applied Xogtc, which howeyer 
he allows to be more properly referred to Psychology. 

s Kant, Logikf Einleitong II. 4; Drobisch, Neue Dantdkmg dor Logik, 
^9. 
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indeedjiltimately to be referrej^to the test of experience; 
but_on!y in respect of lis. confonnity with facts without 
its provi^joe, not iu rcsiiect of the coherence of its parts 
within. So far as it implies that, as n matter of fact, men 
do reason iu syllogisms, so far its })retensionB may be tested 
by reference to the empirical truths of Psychology. So 
far ae it asserts that the legitimate forms of the syllogism 
are such and such, it is simply deductive a priori, and 
necessarily valid for any class of thinking beings wlioso_ 
laws arc such_as it prcsupg^os^. An empirical science may 
contain much partial truth, though omitting many impor- 
tant phenomena and erroneously accounting for many 
which it recognizes. It offers much, therefore, for entailed 
experience gradually to supply and correct. An a priori\ 
■ Science, like Logic, is tested by experience only with refer- \ 
.ence to its fundamental hypotheses. If^hese are accepted, 
they carry with them the whole superstmcture of details. 
If these are rejected, every portion of the science falls to 
the ground along with them. 

But though Logic and Psychology have thus each tbeir 
respective provinces and methods, it cannot be too often 
repeated that neither can be taught as a science, efficiently 
and satisfactorily, unless in connection with the other. We 
may leam by rote a multitude of logical rules, and fondly 
imagiue that we are acquiring an art which will enable us 
to think; — a course of Logic being in fact about as ne- 
cessary for making men thinkers as a couree of Ethical 
Philosophy for making them honest, or a course of Optics 
for enabling them to see. Or we may analyze in dictione 
and extra dicHonem all sorts of imaginary fallacies pro- 
pounded by imaginary sophists, and dream that we are 
forging au impenetrable panoply gainst all the deceits 
of the world; — as if we could bind men down in facavif 
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securities to lie and cheat by rale, in order that they may 
be detected in due course of art. Or we may draw up 
syllogisms in orthodox mood and figure, and babble about 
Laws of Thought, and never dream of asking what is the 
nature of Thought as a process, and with what elements 
does it combine in the actual formation of this or that 
compound. Or, on the other hand, starting from confused 
or erroneous notions of the nature and powers of the hu- 
man mind, we may blame Logic for not accomplishing what 
no science can accomplish, and deem its whole contents a 
tissue of jargon and imposture, because it is neither able to 
open a Royal Pload to the Encyclopaedia, nor to convert 
natural folly into supernatural wisdom. It may safely be 
asseited that nine-tenths of the mistaken judgments to 
which Logic has been subjected on the part of friends and 
adversaries, unreasonable eulogy on the one hand, equally 
unreasonable abuse or contempt on the other, have been 
owing to its treatment out of relation to Psychology, — to 
its having been expounded and studied without any pre- 
liminary attempt to ascertain what are the nature and 
limits of the thinking faculty, and what character its laws 
and products ought to exhibit in conformity with the con- 
stitution of the human mind. 

With Grammar Logic is connected through the medium 
of the universal instrument of thought. Language. The 
practical necessity of this instrument for the formation as 
well as for the communication of thought, has been noticed 
already ; it remains to inquire in what different ways this 
their common object is dealt with by Logic and Grammar 
respectively. Universal Grammar, with which alone we 
are concerned (the history and idiomatic peculiarities of 
special languages being obviously unconnected with gen- 
eral Logic), has been happily defined as *' The science of the 
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relations which the constitaent parts of speech bear to 
each other in significant combination."^ It is thus con- 
cerned with Language primarily and essentially; Logic, 
secondarily and accidentally. The former has given certain 
articulate sounds, to find their relation to certain supposed 
counterparts in thought. The latter has given to deter- 
mine the necessary relations of concepts to each other; 
but in so doing it is compelled secondarily to exhibit the 
corresponding relations of the sounds by which concepts 
are represented. 

The two sciences differ also in the extent of their prov- 
inces. Logic considers language simply as the instrument 
and representative of thought. Grammar will include its 
relation to intuitions and emotions, and every state of con- 
sciousness which finds its expression in speech.^ Logio 
considers language only in so &r as it is indispensable to 
thought, and accordingly analyzes speech only to that 
point at which it is representative of the simplest element 
of thought, the concept. Any parts into which a concept 
may be divided, which are not themselves concepts, are 
beyond its province, as not being representative of a com- 
plete thought, nor competent instruments alone for the 
performance of an act of thinking. Hence all syncate- 
gorematic words, as not being per se significant, are not 
recognized by Logic. 

In Grammar the unit of thought is a judgment, both 
terms being necessarily represented by words. Hence the 
unit of speech in Grammar is a proposition ; the office of 
the subordinate parts of speech being to limit or connect 

1 Sir John Stoddart, Philosophy of Language, pt. I. p. 21. UniTcrsal 
Grammar is properly a science, particular Grammar an art, as is obsenred 
by Da liarsais, Enq/chp/die, Art. Orammaire, p. 842. 

' See BaxdB, Hermes, ch. ill. 

21 
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the primary parts as sabjects or predicates of a .^ven 
assertion.^ Such connections and limitations may be 
more conveniently effected by the invention of words ex- 
pressive of relations between concepts, than by the use of 
distinct signs for every new concept resulting from such 
relations ; this, however, is one of the luxuries only, not 
one of the necessaries of language, and, as such, is not 
noticed by Logic. Viewed simply as an element of 
thought, it is indifferent whether the same concept be 
expressed by a combination of substantive and adjective, 
as in the English ^^four-footed beast," or the German 
** vierf ussiges Thier,*' by the interposition of a preposition, 
as in the French " b^te h quatre pieds," or by a single sub- 
stantive, such as the classical equivalent, " quadruped." 

In Logic the unit of thought is also a judgment, but 
not one which requires a verbal representative of both its 
constituent parts. Conception, the simplest act of thought, 
consists in the referring a given concept to possible objects 
as imagined. Here there is, in the psychological sense 
of the term, a judgment; t. c, a consciousness of the pres- 
ence of the objects in thought; but that consciousness 
does not form an additional concept, nor require as its 
necessary exponent a second verbal sign. Hence the unit 
of speech in Logic is a term ; such being a sufficient verbal 
instrument for the performance of the first and the simplest 
act of thought. 

With reference to the second operation of thought, 
judgment, wherein the two sciences come most nearly into 
contact, the following distinction is important. Grammar 
considei*s words objectively, as signs of things. Hence 

1 For a further illastration of this doctrine, not aniyersallyheld hy Gram- 
marians, the reader is referred to an article by the present aathor, on the 
Philosophy of Language, in the North Brituh Beview, No. 27. 
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th« distinction of Unaes, according as the remote or repre- 
sented object is considered as eontemporaneons witb, or 
distant in time from, the speaker. Logic considers words 
Biibjoctively, as signs of thoughts. Hence the only logical 
tense is the present, the immediate or presented objects 
being necessarily contemporaneous with the act of eon- 
sviouaness by which they are now thought in conjunction.* 
It is Bomctimes said that Logic recognises two only of 
the grammatical parts of speech, the noun and the verb, 
forming the two terms of the proposition with and with- 
out time.' It would be more correct to say that Lc^o, 
viewing language in a different light ironi Grammar, and 
analyzing on a different principle, does not recognise 
the grammatical parts of speech at all. The simplest ele- 
ments of a complete assertion in Grammar are the noun 
and the verb ;' the latter being a combination of attribute 
and assertion. Hence the grammatical type of a proposi- 
tion is tliat distinguished in scholiietic language as 9ecund\ 
a<^acentit; and to this form all varieties produced by 

1 Sea p. 71. 

* "GrammBtld eoim, coniiderantM TOcam flgniu, octo ontlonis putM 
■nnnmennt. Fbitosophl vera, quonun omaJa de nomine verboqne (rac- 
taloi In BignlflcBtlone eat eonadtuM, dnu tantnin otatlonls parte* MW 
docuerant: qnicquld plenam Blgnificatlonem tenet, siqaldem sine tempOM 
aignlfical, nomcn Tocsntes; vcrbum vero, al cum tempore." — Bocthliu, 
Jiif. ad Sifi. p. 561. " Et sdcndum eat quod Dlalecticoa lolam ponlt dnu 
pancB omtlonia, aclUcet nomen el rerbnm. Ailu aatem omneB appellu 
■jncalcgoremarlcaf, id est coTiafjmlflcatJvaa." — Fctr. HIap. Sam. Loy. Tr. 1. 
Bci«, lU in Ihe De Intrrprftntiimf at Arlatotlo, (lie tjpo of the logical prop- 
osllfon fa ilic ronn dialin^ilsbed as unindi adjocentii, the verb being 
neither Ihc ropulu alone, nor the predicate aione, but Che romblnallon of 
the two, however eipresaed. A neglect of thla baa mieled many commeDr 
tarora nnil ciJUed on Arlatotle, fn>m AmmonlDS-lo (he present day. 

*"In ell languBj^ there an only Iwa sorts of worda which ara nect u a rg 
fbrlheeommanlcatioDof oorthonghti, flMDoanHuttheTeib."— Tgoke, 
Die. qf EurUy, ch. 3. 
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the accidents of particular languages mast, in XTniveTsal 
Grammar, be virtually reduced.^ In Logic, on the other 
hand, for the purposes of opposition and conversion, as 
well as from the necessity of assigning a quantity to both 
terms of the proposition, the type is required to be of the 
form tertii ac^aceiitis ; the subject and predicate being 
regarded as two given concepts, the objects of which are 
identified or distinguished by means of the copula. Hence, 
in every case in which the proposition is exhibited in its 
logical form, the grammatical verb will correspond not to 
any single word in the proposition, but to a combination 
formed of the copula and the quantified predicate, — to 
all, in short, that is asserted of the subject. The predicate 
concept may thus, in different points of view, answer to 
two distinct grammatical relations. Taken by itself it is 
a noun, identified in certain respects with another noun as 
the subject. Taken in its predicate character, it forms a 
portion of the verb, the remainder being supplied by the 
copula. Those logicians who maintain the copula to be 
the logical verb, confound the accidents of particular lan- 
guages with the essentials of language in general as a 
sign of thought. With them the verb is determined solely 
by the subordinate feature of its personal inflection, not 
by the primary characteristic of its signification. 

With regard to the relation of Logic to Met^hysics, 
some preliminary verbal explanation is necessary, owing to 

1 Ilence it follows that the copala is, grammatically speaking, do vert) 
at all. It fulfils none of the functions of that part of speech ; for it implies 
no attribute, and cannot, when united to a subject, form a complete asser- 
tion. In such a sentence as " The meadows are white with fhMt," the true 
verb is not the copula, but the copula with the adjective, are white, as may 
be seen by substituting the Latin, " prata canis albicant pruinis." Whether 
this can be expressed in one word or not, is an accident of this or thai lan- 
guage, and is beyond the province of Universal Granunar. 
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the various senses in which the latter term has been used. 
Among modem philosophers, empirical psychology, which 
the nncients regarded as a branch of physics,' is frequently 
clitssified as metaphysical. Thus the contributions of 
Rcid and Stewart to the inductive science of the human 
mind arc not unfrequently spoken of as Scotch Meta- 
physics; a nomenclature which the latter of these philoso- 
phers has in some degree sanctioned by his own writings.* 
Such a classification is, however, inconsistent with the fan- 
( damcntal doctrines of the Scottish SohooL It has been 
I before observed that one of their leading principles is, that, 
in the investigation of mind as well aa of matter, phonom- 
:ona alone are the legitimate objects of sdeoce ; the sub- 

! stance and essential natureof both being beyond the reach 
of human faculties. Whereas Metaphysics has from die 
earliest days been distinguished as the Science of Being as 
Being, in opposition to all inquiries into the phenomena 
exhibited by tliis or that class of objects.' How far such 
^,a problem is capable of solution is another question; but 
I the mere propounding of it implies an object totally dis- 
;ltinct from that of an inquiry into the faculties and lavs 
i|of the human mind. 

The object of the older Metaphysics has been dlstin- 

' Sec lUmillon on Roid, p. 210. 

> For lnstanre : " Moihlnf; contributes ao mncli to fona thii talent w 
the atudy or Hetaphyeics; not the absnrd Hetnphfslcs or the Scbooll, 
bnt that study wbicb has ttie opcratlooi of tho mind for Its object." — Ble- 
menu, vol. 1. ch. S. In olber places Stewart has noticed tbls phraseology 
as a loose use of language, and bas attempted to account fbr It. Dot tba 
term ouKht never to bare been used at all. 

> Ariat. Meiaph. III. 1. "Eirriw hrurriiii.^ ra % irmptt ri Ir f It itai t4 
Toirrtf bwipxarra cad' mltti. The name Metaphjalcs \i of much later 
<lale, but Its ottJect baa always been re^rarded as Identical with that 
dlitlnKnished by Aristotle m Fin* Phiktoj*), ot JTaologi/. Cf. Wolf, 
Onlabtgia, f 1. 

21* 
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gnished in all ages as the one and the real, in opponlion 
to the many and the apparent.^ Matter, for example, as 
perceived by the senses, is a combination of distinct and 
heterogeneons qualities, discernible, some by sight, some 
by smell, some by tonch, some by hearing. What is the 
thing iteelfy the snbject and owner of these several qual- 
ities, and yet not identical with any one of them? What 
is it by virtue of wh;oh those several attributes constitute 
or belong to one and the same thing? Mind, in like man- 
ner, presents to consciousness so many distinct states and 
operations and feelings. What is the nature of that one 
mind, of which all these are so many modifications? The 
inquiry may be carried higher still. Can we attain to any 
single conception of Being in general, to which both Mind 
and Matter are subordinate, and from which the essence 
of each may be deduced ? ^ 

Ontology, or Metaphysics proper, as thus explained, 
may be treated in two different methods, according as its 
exponent is a believer in to ^v or in ra ovra, in one or in 
many fundamental principles of things. In the former, all 
objects whatever are regarded as phenomenal modifioa- 
tions of one and the same Substance, or as self-determined 
effects of one and the same Cause. The necessary result 
of this method is to reduce all metaphysical philosophy 
to a Rational Theology, the one Substance or Cause 
being identified with the Absolute, or the Deity. Accord- 
ing to the latter method, which professes to treat of dif- 
ferent classes of Beings independently, Metaphysics will 
contain three coordinate branches of inquiry: Rational 
Cosmology, Rational Psychology, and Rational Theology.' 

1 Arist. Melaph. iii. 2. 

» Wolf, Pha. Bat, DiK, Prca. ^ 73; Herbart, AUgemeine Metaphymk, ^ 27. 
' Horbort, Lehrbuch zur PhUoeophie, § 7; AUgemdm MtiaphytUc, ^ 31. 
Anm. 
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The first aims at a knowledge of the real essence, as dis- 
tmguished from the phenomena, of the material world; 
the second discusses the nature and ori^n, as distinguished 
from the faculties and affections, of the human soul, and 
of other finite spirits;* the third aspireB to comprehend 
God Himself as cognizable a priori in his essential nature^ 
apart firom the indirect and relative indications furnished 
by his works, as in Natnra] Theology, or by his w7>rd, as 
in Revealed Religion. These three objects of metaphysi- 
cal inquiry — God, the World, the Hind — correspond to 
Kant*8 three Ideas of the Pure Reason; and the object 
of his Critique ia to show that, in relation to all three, 
the attiunment of a system of specalative philosophy is 
impossible. 

The former of these methods is the bolder and the more 
consequent; and, moreover, the only one which can be 
consbtcntly followed by those who believe in the posai- 
biltty of a Philosophy of the Absolute. For, a plurality 
of real objects being once admitted as the highest reach 
attainable by human fecnlties, these must necessarily be 
regarded as related to, and limited by, each other. Ac- 
cordingly, this method has been followed by the hardiest 
and most consistent reasoners on metaphysical questions ; 
by Spinoza, under the older form of Speculation, and ,by 
Hegel, after the Kantian revolution. But thus treated, 
metaphysical speculation necessarily leads to Pantheism ; 

< " Man flndot hier die Trannnng der cmpfrfKAm Ton der ratiottalen 
Peychotoidc: die erste dDrcblaUfldleeliizelDen •oeenannten SeelcDvcrmu- 
gen; die sndre Bprlcbt ub«r N*tar and Cnpmnjt der Sceic, iibcr Un^ter- 
bllchkelc, ZuHtand nacb dem Tode, Cntenchled zwlscbcn den Seeleo der 
Uonacbcn, tier TMora, and den hoberen Gelatem."~ Herbort, ABymdns 
Mtb^hyiik, f 29. For > cariooa account of theorlea and theoriiu Id 
ndonal pa^ cbologj, lee Bunon, Analog iff Utlanduilif, F. 1. tect 1. 
Ucm. S, Snbi. 9. 
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and Pantheism, at this elevation, is for all religions pur- 
poses equivalent to Atheism.^ The method is thus con- 
demned by its results ; and the condemnation will not be 
retracted upon a psychological examination of its princi- 
ples. Its fundamental conception is not thought, but its 
negation. The Thought which is identified with Being in 
general, is not my thought, nor any form of consciousness 
which I c|in personally realize.* My whole consciousness 
is subject to the conditions of limitation and relation of 
subject and object. A system which commences by deny- 
ing this relation, starts with an assumption concerning the 
possible character of an intelligence other than human, and 
consequently incapable of verification by any human being. 
Yet the system is the product of a human thinker, and 
addressed to human disciples. 

The second method of metaphysical inquiry is less pre- 
sumptuous, though perhaps also less consistent. It starts 
with the assumption of a plurality of Beings, thus virtu- 
ally abandoning the Philosophy of the Absolute. This 
plurality is primarily manifest in the contrast between the 
Subject and the Object of Consciousness, between self a.nd 

1 It has of late been a favorite criticism of Spinoza to say, with Hegel, 
that his system is not Atheism, but Acosmism; and this is tme in a specu- 
lative point of view. But if I allow of no God distinct fW)m the aggregate 
of the Universe, myself included, what object have I of worship? Or if, 
according to the later manifestation of Pantheism, the Divine Mind is but 
the sum total of every finite consciousness, my own included, what reli- 
gious relation between God and man is compatible with the theory? And, 
accordingly, the Pantheism of Hegel has found its natural development in 
the Atheism of Feuerbach. 

2 This is expressly stated by an eminent disciple of Hegel, who professes 
to discover in Aristotle's Metaphysics an anticipation of Hegelianism: 
" La pensee que nous venons de decrire est la pensee absolue. II ne s'agit 
pas ici de la pensc^e subjective, qui est une fonction psychologique restreinte 
a Tame humaine." — Michelet, Examen dela M^laphysique d'Aristote, p. 276. 
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not-self^ as related to and limiting each other. But the 
consciousness of the relative and limited suggests by con- 
trast the idea of the absolute and unlimited; and thus 
gives rise to three distinct branches of metaphysical spec- 
ulation : the ego being identified with the substance of the 
human soul, a^ distinguished from its phenomenal modes ; 
the non-ego being identified with the reality which under- 
lies the phenomena of the sensible world ; and the absolute 
or unconditioned with the Deity.^ Of the last of these 
three branches, that commonly known as Rational Theol- 
ogy, which endeavors from the conception of God as an 
absolutely perfect Being to deduce the necessary attributes 
of the Divine Nature, I shall say nothing in this place. 
The question of the relation of the human mind to reli- 
gious intuitions is one of the most delicate and the most 
difficult in Psychology, and to treat it adequately would 
require a separate volume. On the two latter branches of 
Metaphysics, which Kant regarded as equally unattainable 
with the first, something has been said in a former chapter. 
It was the opinion of Kant, as well as of Reid and Stewart, 
that the subject of mental as well as of bodily attributes is 
not an immediate object of consciousness ; in other words, 
that in mind, as well as in body, Substance and Unity 
are noX, presented^ but represented. Those who accept this 
doctrine are only consistent in regarding metaphysical in- 
quiry in all its branches as a delusion. But a philosophical 
examination is incomplete unless it not only points out 
the truth, but likewise explains the cause of error. The 
weak point of the above doctrine is, that it fails in 

1 These three branches of Metaph}rsics have been considered somewhat 
more in detail, by the present author, in the Article Metaphysics, in the 
eighth edition of the Encydopaedia BrUamuca, toI. xiv. pp. 604 sqq., 615 sqq. 
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explaining, on psychological grounds, bow the suppoBed 
delusion originated. Experience furnishes, if not the 
cause, at least the occasion of every object of our cogni- 
tion ; and, unless upon the supposition that a knowledge 
of Unity and Substance is immediately given in one phase 
at least of consciousness, it is impossible to account for its 
invention in any. The multifarious phenomena of in- 
ternal as well as of external sense, present, on the opposite 
hypothesis, nothing in any respect analogous to the sub- 
stance to which they are attributed, — nothing that can 
operate in any way even as the occasional cause from 
which the existence of such a substance could be suggested. 
Metaphysical philosophy may contain much that is ground- 
less, much that is deceptive ; but the whole analogy of 
deception and hypothesis in other branches of speculation 
leads to the conviction that it can only arise from rashly 
transferring to new relations ideas which are given in some 
relation or other. 

Instead, therefore, of considering the whole of Meta- 
physics to be based on a delusion, and its ultimate destiny 
to be utter extinction, we shall probably come nearer to 
the truth if we regard its unsound portions as based on a 
perverted intuition, and anticipate that it will be finally 
absorbed in that science to which the intuition in its orig- 
inal relation properly belongs. I^ for example, it should 
ultimately be made manifest that to the material world we 
have no relation except through the various phenomena 
of sense, but that in the mental world Sel^ as well as the 
phenomena of self, is an immediate presentation of con- 
sciousness, it will follow that in the former we have no 
ground for maintaining the existence of things other than 
the phenomena presented ; and that consequently, in this 
department. Ontology, as distinct from Phenomenology, 
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is occupied solely with chimeras of our own invention : 
whereas, Psychology, being called upon to extend its 
inquiries from the phenomena of self to that of which 
they are phenomena, will legitimately include the remain- 
ing portion of those problems which have hitherto been 
appropriated to Metaphysics. 

But this question cannot be discussed here. My present 
concern is only with the relation supposed to exist between 
Metaphysics, as above described, and Logic. In the earlier 
form of Metaphysics, which prevailed from Aristotle to 
Kant, an intimate connection was supposed to exist be- 
tween the two sciences. The Principles of Contradiction 
and Excluded Middle, which have been exhibited in a 
former chapter as Laws of Thought, are found in the met- 
aphysical as well as in the logical writings of Aristotle;^ 
and the former, together with that of Sufficient Reason, is 
placed by Wol^ the immediate predecessor of Kant, at the 
/head of Ontology.^ But, after the Kantian Critique, this 
[association was no longer possible. Kant showed clearly 
[that, without synthetical judgments a priori, Metaphysical 
'science is impossible; and this at once put an end to all 
attempts which had hitherto been made to elicit a science 
of Being from the laws of formal thinking, which are the 
foundation of Logic. The two sciences, thus divorced, be- 
come apparently united again in the system of Hegel ; but 
the union b apparent only. For the Hegelian Logic is 

1 For the principle of Contradiction see Arist. Metaph, i!i. 3, x. 5; Anal, 
Pr, ii. 2; Anal, Post. i. 11. For that of Excloded Middle, see Metaph. iii. 
7, ix. 4; AnaL Pr. i. 1; Anal. Post. i. 2, ii. 13. They may also be traced 
to Plato. See Phcsdo, p. 103; EepuUic, iv. p. 436; Sophist^ pp. 250, 252. 
They are giren more explicitly in the Second Alcibiades, p. 130 ; but this 
dialogue is generally considered spurious. 

« Cf. Wolf, Ontoiogia, SS 27, 29, 56, 71, 498. 
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based, not on an acknowledgment, but on a defiance of 
the Laws of Thought. It is a Logic of the Reason, of 
which the fundamental position is, that the Laws of the 
Understanding are applicable to finite objects only, and 
that Thought in relation to the infinite is firee from their 
dominion. Logic thus returns, as regards its object, not to 
the Aristotelian Analytic, but to the Platonic Dialectic, as a 
science of the Real and the Absolute ; though the method 
pursued is opposed to Plato as much as to Aristotle.^ On 
the other hand, in proportion as we adhere more closely to 

Ahe formal view of Logic, the separation of that science 
I from Metaphysics becomes more complete. An eminent 
advocate of that view, who is far from adopting Kant's 
opinion of the impossibility of Metaphysics, expresses his 
conviction of the very different objects and methods of 
the two sciences, by likening the union of Metaphysics and 
Logic to a lecture on the Integral Calculus and the Rule 
of Three.' And there is much truth implied in this some- 

nwhat overstrained comparison. With formal Logic, Meta- 
\ physics stands rather in opposition than in connection. 
rThe former is the science of the ultimate laws of th# 

I /thinking subject ; the latter, of the ultimate realities of 

I the objects about which we think. 

v^ Metaphysical inquiry, if capable of a successful prose- 
cution, may furnish a criticism or explanation of certain 
forms of thought assumed by Logic ; for a form of thought 
implies a certain relation between given objects, — a re- 
lation which might be further elucidated if the nature of 
objects in general could be satisfactorily determined. Thus 
we have seen that the form of logical judgments and rea- 

1 On the contrast between the methods of Plato and Hef^l, see Trendel- 
enbui^, Logiadie Unienuchungm, 1. p. 89. 
> Herbart, Lekrhuch xwr PhiUnophie, Vorrede zur xweUen Ausgabe, 
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l' sonings contdna by Implication those negative notions of 
\ substance and cause, the iDveBtigation of which is the 
I special object of metaphysical inquiries. The science of 
Metaphysics, therefore, if it could be constructed on a solid 
basis, would furaish a criticism of those principles which 
are tacitly acknowledged in every mental process. But, 
for the purposes of formal Lo^c, such a criticism is not 
needed. It is sufficient for that science to accept the priu' 
ciples in the obscure form in which they are acknowledged 
by common thought and common language ; especially as, 
being indi^erently implied in sound and unsound thinking, 
they furnish no criterion by which we can distinguish the 
one from the other. 

This view is confirmed by the history of philosophy 
down to the present time. While Logic, from the days 
of Aristotle, has been in possession of n scientific method 
and a definite contents, whose truth, whatever opinion may 
be cateitained of their utility, no critic has succeeded in 
impugning ; Metaphysics has, from the same period, been 
equally conspicuous as the changing Proteus of philosophy, 
whose concealed wisdom, sought after by ceaseless efforts 
of strength and countless varieties of artifice, has invaria- 
bly eluded the iuquirics of his worshippers. The union 
of the two, so far from contributing to the scientific com- 
pleteness of the former, has only served to mar its beauty 
and simplicity by eztralogical detiuls, and to misrepresent 
its true purpose and value by obscure intimations of deeper 
mysteries lying hid beneath its apparent surface. On the 
other hand, in proportion as the true character of Logic 
as a science has become better known and appreciated, it 
has gradually been separated from Metaphysics, and been 
Tassooiated with Psychology. As the science of the laws of 
] thonght, it is absord to expect that its object and character 
' 22 
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6an be rightly estimated by those who are unacquainted 
with the natare and powers of the understanding itself — 
with its relation to the cognate faculties and operations of 
the human mind, — with its legitimate province and duties. 
It is only in this connection that we can hope to see Logic 
finally freed from the unsightly excrescences with which 
it has hitherto been deformed, yet still retaining a clearly 
defined portion of valuable scientific truth, and cultivated 
in a spirit of enlightened appreciation and criticism, equally 
removed from the blind veneration of the idolater and the 
blind hostility of the iconoclast. It is only in this connec- 
tion that the boundaries of the two sciences can be clearly 
marked out, and those portions of psycholo^cal matter 
and phraseology whose random introduction has contrib- 
uted so much to deface and obscure the pages of logical 
treatises, can become of inestimable value as part and 
parcel of a cognate and complementary, but by no means 
identical study. And i^ in this association, it becomes 
necessary to abase considerably the once towering ambi- 
tion of the Art of Arts and Science of Sciences, the loss is 
more than compensated by the substitution of a humbler 
indeed, but more attainable and more serviceable aim, — 
the knowledge of the distinct provinces to be assigned to 
Thought and Experience respectively, of the true value of 
each within its province, and its worse than uselessness 
beyond ; — the knowledge of ourselves and our faculties, 
of our true intellectual wealth, the nature of its tenure, 
and the conditions of its lawful increase. By such culti- 
vation alone can we hope to see Logic finally exhibited in 
its true character, and estimated at its true value ; neither 
encumbered with fictitious wealth by a spurious utilitari- 
anism, nor unprofitably buried in the earth of an isolated 
and barren formalism. 
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Note A, p. 84. 

It is much to be regretted that Dr. WhewcII, who has made good nse 
of Kantian principles in many parts of his " Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences/' has not more accurately observed Kant's distinction between 
the necessary laws under which all men think, and the contingent laws 
under which certain men think of certain things. His neglect of this 
distinction has given a seeming advantage to the empirical arguments 
of his antagonist, Mr. Mill, who is thus enabled apparently to decide tho 
question at issue by what is in reality no more than an argumentum ad 
hotninem. Thus Dr. Whewell says, of certain discoveries of physical laws, 
" So complete has been the victory of truth in most of these instances, 
that at present we can hardly imagine the struggle to have been necessary. 
The very essence of these triumphs is that they lead us to regard the views 
we reject as not only false, but inconceivable." In this relation, it is obvi- 
ous that the inconceivability is, with reference to the human mind, merely 
contingent, and relative to the particular studies of particular men. Before 
the days of Copernicus, men could not conceive the apparent motion of 
the sun on the heliocentric hypothesis ; the progress of science has re- 
versed the difficulty; but the progress of science itself is contingent on 
the will of certain men to apply themselves to it. By thus endeavoring 
to exalt inductive laws of matter into a priori laws of mind, Dr. Whewell 
has unintentionally contributed to give an undue plausibility to the oppo- 
site theory, which reduces all laws of mind into the mere associations of 
this or that material experience. 

But, on psychological grounds, it would seem as if the point of separa- 
tion between a priori principles and empirical generalizations ought not to 
be very difficult of determination. The difference is not one of degree, but 
of kind; and the separation between the two classes of truths is such that 
no conceivable progress of science can ever convert the one into the other. 

22« 
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That which is inconoelyable, not accidentally fh>m the peculiar dreom- 
1 stances of certain men, bat universally to ail, most be so in consequence 
lof an original law of the human mind; that which is universallj tme 
within the field of experience indicates an original law of the matarial 
world. No transformation of the one into the other is possible, nnton the 
progress of science can change mind to matter or matter to mind. It is 
therefore incumbent on the philosopher who would extend mathematical 
certainty to the domain of physical science, to confirm, in every tostanoe, 
his theory by a psychological deduction of his principles, as Kant has 
done in the instances of Space and Time. 

Dr. Whewell lays much stress on deamen a$id disdnctneu cf ctmaptUms 
as the basis of the axiomatic truths of physical science. But the dear- 
ness or distinctness of any conception can only enable us more accorately 
to unfold the virtual contents of the concept itself; it cannot enable us to 
add h priori any new attribute. In other words, the Increased deaniess 
and distinctness of a conception may enable us to multiply to any extent 
onr analytical judgments, but cannot add a single synthetical one. 
Without something more than this, the philosopher has failed to meet the 
touchstone of the Kantian question : How are synthetical judgments h priori 
possible f N 

The spirit of Dr. 'WTiewoH's Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences is 
beyond all praise. In those days of Positivism and Empiricism it is re- 
f^shing to find a writer of such vast attainments in the details of physical 
science comprising them under such truly philosophical prindples. But 
It is to be regretted that the accuracy of his theory has been in some 
Instances vitiated by a stumble on the threshold of the Critical Philosophy. 
The distinction laid down by Kant between the synthetical, or, properly, 
geometrical, and the analytical or general axioms, seems to have been 
altogether overloolced. Thus, almost at the outset of the Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences, the analytical judgment, " If equals are added to 
equals, the wholes are equal," is given as a condition of the intuition of 
magnitudes ; ^ and the same oversight runs through the Essay on Math- 
ematical Reasoning, in which ho spealcs of " self-evident principles, not 
derived in any immediate manner lYom experiment, but involved in the 
very nature of the conceptions which we must possess, in order to reason 
upon such subjects at all." The very nature of the conceptions, however 
dearly apprehended, can give rise only to analytical judgments. 

And such, I think, may be shown to be the character of all the mechan- 
ical axioms derived fh)m the idea of Force. Of force, apart fh>m the 
consdons exertion of will, we have no positive conception per se; wo know 

1 Book ii. ch. ix. 
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it only by its effSoctB. Of equal forces we have no positlye conception 
beyond that of the prodaction of equal effects. To assert, therefore, that 
equal forces will balance each other at the two extremities of a lever, is to 
assert no more than that effects universally equal will be equal in any par- 
ticular case.^ 

But to establish Mechanics as an & priori sdence upon the idea of force, 
it will be necessary to commence with some axioms at least of a syntheti- 
cal character, analogous to the geometrical principles, " Two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space;" or, " If a straight line meets two straight lines, so 
as to make the two interior angles on the same side together less than two 
right angles, the two straight lines will meet if produced." 

As a matter of fkct, I do not think that Dr. Whewell has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in establishing, in the science of Mechanics, a system of a priori 
B3mthetical truths derived fh>m the idea of force as distinct fh>m those 
which are mere applications of the mathematical intuitions of time or 
space. But as regards mere hypothetical mechanics, such a system is not 
inconceivable. A more exact psychological analysis of the intuitive fisc- 

1 We must distingaiflh between the general theoretical statement of this axiom 
and its practical application to any given ol^ect In Geometry, the axiom, "If 
equals are added to eqnala the wholes are equal," is a mere analytical jadgment 
derived fh»n the principle of Identity; but to ascertain whether two given mag- 
nitudes are eqoal, is a qaestion of experiment or observation. So in Mechanics, 
the axiom that bodies acting with equal forces to turn a lever in opposite direc- 
tions will retain it in equilibrinmf is analytical; and as thus stated, it is unneces- 
sary to add either that the directions of both forces must be perpendicular, or 
the arnu of the lever equal. But in any special application of the axiom there 
arises at once the question, How can we ascertain that any two given forces are 
equal cut force* acting upon the lever f If the force, for example, be gravity, and 
two equal weights be suspended, one peipendicularly, the other obliquely, the 
whole weight of the latter does not act to turn the lever in opposition to the 
former, and the hypothesis of the axiom is violated ; the forces not being in 
that relation equal. Or if both are suspended perpendicularly, but at unequal 
distances fh>m the fulcrum, the moments, or forces in relation to the lever, are 
not equal. The axiom, as stated hy Dr. Whewell, " If two equal forces aotper> 
pendicularly at the extremities of eqtuU arms of a straight line," has the appear- 
ance of a synthetical judgment, by comprehending under one formula the mere 
analysis of the notion of equal forces, and the empirical detennination of equal- 
ity in any particular instance. If by equn! forces is meant forces equal in effect 
on the lever, the axiom, as stated by Dt. Whewell, is tautological ; if the mean- 
ing is, forces equal in their eflTects in tome other situation, the axiom is empirical 
only, and not even universally true. But, except by its effect in 9ome HhuUion 
or other f what test have we of the magnitude of a force? 
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nlties may possibly establish the existence of other snlijectiTe oonditknis 
of intuition besides those of space and time, and, conseqacntly, of other 
synthetical judgments a priori besides those of Geometry and Arithme- 
tic.^ But wlicn the same theory comes to be applied, not to hypothetical 
ri^id IxnlicH without weight, but to the actual phenomena of natural 
agents, as in the " Demonstration that ail matter is heavy," and, yerbaUj 
at least, in spealLing of the inconceivabUity of the pro-Copemican astron- 
omy, we see at once that the boundary is overleaped which separates the 
necessary laws of thought fh>m the generalized phenomena of mattier. 
This absolute boundary is sufficiently marlced. No maUer of fact oui, im 
any possible state of human knowUdge, he a matter of demonstratuM,* Nay, 
even supposing such a demonstration possible, it would not add one tittle 
to the evidence of the fact, as such, in the eyes of any one but an egoist. 
By him it would be accepted as an additional proof that what are com- 
monly considered as phenomena of the non-ego, are really only modifica- 
tions of the percipient mind, and governed solely by mental laws. But to 
the Realist it would at most only suggest the possibUIty of a preestablished 
harmony between the laws of mind and matter, — a suggestion which 
would require, in ever>' special cose, to be verified by the emphical exam- 
ination of the latter. Mental laws, which alone determine conceivabilitjy 
are primarily operative only on mental objects, and are applicable to. 
external things only on the hypothesis of their conformity. This hypoth- 
esis can only be verified empirically. That every triangle, for example, 
has its angles equal to two right angles, is strictly true only of the perfect 
triangle as contemplated by the mind. That this bit of paper lying before 
me has its angles equal to two right angles, is only true on the supposition 
of its being a perfect triangle; and the truth of this supposition, in any 
possible state of perfection of human senses and instruments, can only he 
detennined empirically. It remains always oonceivabie that there may be 
an error in the measurement, and that the paper may not have exactly 
two right angles. The probability of such an errdr may be diminished to 
any degree, according to the perfection of our means of measurement; 
but no approximation of this kind can ever become absolute certainty. 

It is not without some hesitation that I have ventured thus far to crit- 
icize a work which I believe to be, in its whole spirit and conception, by 
fur the most valuable contribution of modem times to the philosophy of 
the physical sciences. To those who would survey this branch of knowl- 

1 Perttanalify may perhaps be specified as another oondition of this kind^ and 
the d i>riori principles of morals as conseqaent npon it. On this I have remarked 
at greater length in the Bampton Lectures, Lects. III. and VII. 

2 Comiiare Hume, Essay on the Academical Philosophy^ Fart U. 
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edgo in a sonnd philosopliicR] spirit, alike removed fW>m the idealism of 
Scbclling and flrom the positivism of Comto, the writings of Dr. Whewell 
are especially valuable. To those who believe, with the present writer, 
that the fatnro hopes of specnlative philosophy rest on the possibility of 
a union of the critical principles of Kant with the sober practical spirit 
which is characteristic of English thinkers, the writings of the same 
anthor afford one of the most cheering assurances that the spirit of phi- 
losophy, under all its discouragements, is not yet extinct in this country. 
With this declaration, the sphit that has dictated the preceding criticism 
will not, I trust, be misunderstood.! 



Note B, p. 128. 

That Berkeley was ftdly aware of the inconsequence of the condusione 
which Hume aiterwards attempted to draw ttom his principles, is manifest 
iVom the third Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous, in which he meets 
by anticipation the argument of the skeptic,^ by maintaining that we are 
directly conscious of our own being. He is wrong, indeed, in calling this 
consciousness Jt^Udion ; this term being properly applicable only to at- 
tention directed to our internal phenomena ; — an attention which docs 
not make known, but presupposes, the attending self. But when he 
asserts, "I know or am conscious of my own being; and that I myself 
am not my ideas, but somewhat else, a thinldng, active principle, that 
perceives, knows, wills, and operates about ideas," he states the true 
ground on which we may reftite the skeptical conclusions of Hume. In- 
deed, this part of the Dialogue wants little more than a more complete 

1 The preceding note remains nearly as it appeared in the first edition of this 
work, published in 1851. Since that time, some additional remarks on the matter 
in question have appeared in Sir William Hamilton's DiBcussiona, p. 828 (Recond 
edition, p. 885), in Dr. WhewelPs Letter to the Author qf Prolegomena Logica^ 
and in the Author*g pamphlet in reply, entitled, The Limit$ qf Demonstrative 
Science contidered. Sir W. Hamilton's view is substantially the same as my 
own; and I cannot help regarding this independent coYncidence as a conflrma- 
lion of my original criticism. At the same time I ftel bound to express my ac- 
knowledgments to Dr. Whewell for the instruction which his Letter has alTorded 
me, and for the liberal and courteous tone in which his ottJections are urged. 

2 This part of Berkeley's Dialogue is meant as an answer to Locke, E»»ay, B. 
II. ch. 28, § 5, but the same reasoning is also valid against Hnme. 
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exposition of the nature of the will to anticipate in principle the poaitioii 
afterwards taken against the great slceptic by Maine de Biran. 

The weak side of Berkeley's Idealism is not to be found in its relatloii 
to Hume, but in its relation to Fichte. The object proposed by Berkelej 
was to get rid of the contradictions and difflcolties contained in the notion 
of matter as existing distinct fh)m mind, and thus to leave the existenoe 
of minds, divine and human, beyond question. For this purpose be 
availed himself of two arguments, one of which was bonowed ftom tha 
Cartesian philosophy, the other was added by hhnself. 

The Cartesians, denying the possibility of any direct Influence of matter 
upon mind or of mind upon matter, explained the phenomena of peroep- 
tion by the hypothesis of Divine Assistance and Occasional Causes. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the mental phenomena of sensation are not pro- 
duced by any direct action of body upon mind, but by the immediate 
agency of God, who produces certain sensations in the oonsdons mind, 
upon the occasion of certain corresponding movements tn the bodily 
organism.! Berkeley, while denying the existence of matter, and there- 
fore rejecting the supposition of a bodily occasional cause, retained the 
Cartesian theory so far as to maintain that the presence of ideas in the 
mind is caused by the direct agency of the Deity. Thus he says, " When 
in broad daylight I open my eyes, it is not in my power to choose whether 
I shall see or no, or to determine what particular otjects shall present 
themselves to my view ; and so likewise as to the hearing and other senses ; 
the ideas imprinted on them are not creatures of my will. There is, (Aov* 
fare^ sotne other wiU or spirit that produces them.** > 

With this argument, which represents God as the efflcient cause of oar 
ideas, Berkeley combined another, in which the Deity is regarded as a 
constantly perceiving mind. Accepting, as allowed on all hands, the 
opinion that sensible qualities cannot subsist by themselves, and r^ecting 
the ordinary hypothesis of their existence in an Insensible substratum, he 
concluded that they must therefore exist in a mind which perceives them, 
and that they have no existence apart fh>m being perceived. If, therefore, 

1 Tills theory is hinted at by Descartes, PrincipiOt 1. 11. ( 86, and more fhlly 
elaborated by De la Forge, Traiti de Vesprit de Vhommey ch. xvi. ; Malcbranche, 
Recherche de la Viritiy 1. vi. p. ii. cb. 8; Entretiens sur la Metaphysigue^ EnL 
vii. Compare Laromigni^re, Legons de PhUosophie^ p. 11. 1. 9, and Hamilton, 
Lectures on MetaphyaicSf p. 208. 

s Principles qf Human Knowledge^ S xxix. Compare (§ Ivil. Ixii. In § liii. he 
expressly refers to some modern philosophers, i. e., the Cartesians, as agreeing 
with liim in making God the immediate cause of all things. 
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they continue to exist when we do not perceive them (and that they do so 
is the irresistible conviction of all men), they must be perceived by some 
other mind. Hence the continuous duration of things implies the exist- 
ence of a constantly percipient mind ; that is, of God.i 

The relation between the divine and the human mind, as thus conceived, 
may be adapted either to a prttentative or to a repr&enUUive theory of ideal- 
ism. We may hold that the ideas perceived at any particular time by a 
fpven man are numerically one with those constantly perceived by the 
Divine Mind; or we may regard them as having only a specific identity, 
the former being the copy, and the latter the archetype. Under the first 
hypothesis, the divine ideas are presented to ns as the direct objects of our 
perception ; under the second, they are rqpreaented by similar ideas excited 
in ourselves. The former theory, though susceptible of various develop- 
ments in detail, is in principle that of Vision in God, and is accordingly 
distinctly maintained by Malebranche, who asserts that a thousand men 
can see the same individual object, namely, the intelligible extension which 
is perceived in God.> Berkeley, by rejecting the theory of Malebranche, 
was logically driven to the representative hypothesis, though his language 
occasionally wavers between the two.' 

But to make this hypothesis the foundation of a theistic argument, it is 
necessary to retain, as Berkeley in fact did retain, the supposition of a real 
distinction between the idea or object perceived and the mind perceiving. 
The idea, though existing only as perceived and in the act of perception, 
must yet not be identified with that act, nor regarded as a mere modifica- 
tion or mode of being of the percipient mind. If this simpler form of 
representationism be once adopted, the legitimate inference is not Theism, 
but Pantheism. The ideas of which I am consdons being admitted to 
exist only as modes of my own being, it is concluded, by parity of reason- 
ing, that the archetypal world exists only in the form of various modes of 
the being of God. 

1 Princ^>te$ qfSuman Knowledge^ §$ xc. xoi. ; Second ZHalogue between Syku 
€md PhUonou»y sub init. 

S See his Rtponae au Litre dee vraies ei des/cnusee Idiee^ ch. xiii. 

3 I must acknowledge my obligations to Professor Webb, the author of ** The 
Intellectualism of Locke," both for the instruction derived from his able and in- 
terMting woik, and also for some unpublished communications on Berkeley*s 
philosophy, of which I have availed myself in revising this note for the present 
edition. At the saooe time I am unable to agree with him in regarding Locke's 
and Berkeley's theory of ideas as identical with that of Amauld, in which the 
representative idea is regarded as a modification of the mind. Indeed, in Berke- 
ley's system the relation of substance and mode has properly no place. 
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And such is in fact the form which Idoalism assumes in the hands of 
Fichte and Schelling. The theory of pertxptiom enentiany rtpraailaiim, 
which virtoally rej^rds the act and its immediate object as prodnced by 
the inherent power of the mind itself, was not, in Amaold's hands, carried 
into any consequences beyond those required by his eontroYersy with 
Halebranche. But a similar theory in the hands of the German philos- 
ophers became the basis, first, of an absolute Egoism, and finally, of an 
absolute Pantheism. Consciousness being only possible in the fbrm of 
this or that special modification, it is but one step ftirther to regard the 
true substance as an unmodified sul)8tratum existing out of conscionsness, 
though manifested only in the consciousness of its several modes. We 
have thus the Absolute Ego of Fichte, and, by a still ftirther generalization, 
the Absolute Being of Schelling, which, as the one substance fh>m which 
personal and impersonal phenomena alike proceed, may indifferently be 
called Ego or God ; the conscious self and the objects of its consciousness 
being but opposite modes of the Divine One and All. 

Nor will the Idealism of Berkeley, however opposed to these conclu- 
sions, offer any effectual barrier against them. The distinction between 
ideas existing as objects in the mind, and ideas existing as modes of the 
mind, is too slight to stand against that tendency to simplification which 
forms at once the chief virtue and the chief vice of philosophical specula- 
tion. The natural judgment of mankind, which affirms the knowledge 
of an external world existing independently of perception, being once 
abafhloned, the only question which remains is, how to account for the 
phenomena on the simplest hypothesis. And the simplest hypothesis is 
that which postulates only one real existence underlying the multiplicity 
of phenomena, the hypothesis whose various subordinate theories all 
finally converge in Pantheism. 

These consequences can only be avoided by abandoning the Idealistic 
theory, and substituting a Natural Realism, Dualism though it be. Admits 
with Berkeley, that the real things are those very things which I see and 
feel and perceive by my senses ; but deny his other main position, that the 
mind perceives only its own ideas. We may thus open the way for the 
direct recognition in consciousness, first of our own organism as extended, 
and secondly of an external world in relation to that organism.i On this 
theory we may get rid of the metaphysical distinction between j^enomena 
fjad noumena, or between representations and things in themadoes. The im- 
mediate object of perception is ihe thing; and the representation is not 
opposed to the unperceived thing in itself, but to the presentation, or thing 
as given in immediate relation to the conscious subject. 

1 See Sir W. Hamilton's edition of Beid's Works, Notes D and D*. 
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Another weak point of Berkeley's philosophy is his theory of the nature 
of Belief. He considers that real thin^i^s differ from chimdras in being 
more vivid and clear, and not dependent on the will. This accords with 
Hume's definition of Bdief, " A lively idea, related to or associated with 
a present impression." Bat the will is completely inactive in a dream; 
and phantasms may be as lively and vivid when excited by a fiction as by a 
tme relation. The truth is that Belief cannot be defined, being presup- 
posed in all consciousness. Every act of consciousness is a judgment, 
and therefore a belief in the presence of its object: the question of reality 
or unreality depends upon tohere and how we judge it to be present. If an 
object present to the imagination is declared to be present to the sense, the 
judgment is false; but the object is unreal only if by reed we mean vmsihte. 
All presentations, as such, may be called real relatively to their proper 
intuition, and unreal relatively to any other. The Airther question, which 
of our intuitions indicate the presence of external objects, and which are 
merely affections of the mind or the sensitive organism, is one which, 
however important on the realist hypothesis, is out of place in a system 
of idealism.! 



Note C, p. 131. 

The following is Sir William Hamilton's analysis of the causal judg- 
ment, as the result of the mental law of the conditioned. " The phenom- 
enon is this : — When aware of a new appearance, we are unable to conceive 
that therein has originated any new existence, and are, therefore, constrained 
to think that what now appears to us under a new form had previously 
an existence under others, — others conceivable by us or not. These others 
(for they are always plural) are called its cause; and a cause (or, more 
properly, causes) we cannot but suppose; for a cause is simply every thing 
without which the effect would not result; and all such concurring, the 
effect cannot but result. We are utterly unable to construe it in thought 
as possible that the complement of existence has been either increased or 
diminished. We cannot conceive, either, on the one hand, nothing be- 
coming something, or, on the other, something becoming nothing. When 
God is said to create the universe out of nothing, we think this by sup- 
posing that he evolves the universe out of nothing but himself; and, in 

1 For some remarks on this question, see the Author's article Metaphysics^ in 
the eighth edition of the EncydopauUa Britannica, p. 618. 

T6 
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like manner, we conoeiye annihUAtion only by oonoeiring the creator to 
withdraw hisjcroation, by withdrawing his creative energy ftom actuality 
into power." ^ 

" Our judgment of cansality/' he continues, "simply is: — We neoena* 
rUy deny, or, rather, are unable to affirm in thought^ that the ol^ect whidi 
wo apprehend as beginning to be, really so begins; but, on the oontnury, 
affirm, as we must, the identity of its present sum of being with the ram 
of its past existence. And here it is not requisite for us to know, or wrea 
to be able to conceive, under what form or under what combination thia 
quantum previously existed ; in other words, it is unnecessary for as to 
recognize the particular causes of this particular effect. A discovery of 
the determinate antecedents into which a determinate consequent may be 
refunded, is merely contingent, — merely the result of experience; but the 
judgment that every event should have its causes, is necessary, and hn- 
posed on us as a condition of our human intelligence itself. This necetmijf 
of so thinking is the only phenomenon to be explained. The question of phi- 
losophy is not concerning the cause, but concerning a cause." ^ 

Such is Sir W. Hamilton's statement of the phenomenon. The follow- 
ing is his explanation of it. 

** The phenomenon of Causality seems nothing more than a corollary 
of the law of the Conditioned, in its application to a thing thought under 
the form or mental category of Existence Relative in Time, We cannot 
know, we cannot think a thing, except under the attribute of Existence; 
wo cannot know or think a thing to exist, except as in Time ; and vre 
cannot know or think a thing to exist in Time, and think it absaiuteiy to 
commence or terminate. Now this at onco imposes on us the judgment of 
causality. Unable positively to think an absolute commencement, our 
impotence to this drives us backwards on the notion of Cause; unable 
positively to think an absolute termination, our impotence to this drives ua 
forwards on the notion of Effect.** " We are compelled," he continues, 
" to believe that the object (that is, the certain quale and quantum of being 
whose phenomenal rise into existence we have witnessed) did rea27y exist, 
prior to this rise, under other forms (and by form, be it observed, I mean 
any mode of existence, conceivable by us or not). But to say that a thing 
previously existed under different forms, is only to say in other worda 
that a thing had causes. (It would bo here out of place to rcAite the error 
of philosophers in supposing that anything can have a stn^ cause; — 
meaning always by a cause that without which the effect would not have 
been. I speak of course only of second causes, for of the Diyine causa- 
tion wo can pretond to no conception.")' 

1 Discussions, pp. 600, 610 (2d edition). S DiseussionSy pp. 618, 621. 
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To these extracts fh>m Sir W. Hamilton's DtKtusioru maj be added a 
short passage fh>m the Appendix to his Ledwrts on MeUiphpncs, containing 
his latest explanation of his theory.^ ** Causation is, therefore, necessarily 
within existence; for we cannot think of a change either from non-exist- 
ence to existence, or ftt)m existence to non-existence. The thought of 
power, tlicrefore, always precedes that of creation, and follows that of 
annihilation; and as the thought of power always involves the thought 
of existence, therefore, in so far as the thoughts of creation and annihila- 
tion go, the Q^essity of thinking a cause for these changes exemplifies 
the facts, — that change is only fh>m one form of existence to another, 
and that causation is simply our inability to think an absolute commence- 
ment or an absolute termination of being. The sum of being (actual and 
potential) now extant in the mental and material worlds, together with that 
in their Creator, and the sum of being (actual and potential) in the Creator 
alone, before and after those worlds existed, is necessarily thought as pre- 
cisely the same. Take tbe instance of a neutral salt. This Is an effect, 
the product of various causes, — and all are necessarily powers. We have 
here, 1. an acid involving its power (active or passive) of combining with 
the alkali; 2. an alkali, involving its power (active or passive) of combin- 
ing with the acid; 3. (since, as the chemical brocard has it, ' C])orpora non 
agunt nisi soluta') a fluid, say water, with its power of dissolving and 
holding in solution the acid and alkali ; 4. a translative power, say the 
human hand, capable of bringing the acid, the alkali, and the water, into 
correlation, or within the sphere of mutual affinity. Tbese (and they 
might be subdivided) are all causes of the effect; for, abstract any one, 
and the salt is not produced. It wants a coefficient cause, and the con- 
currence of every cause is requisite for an effect." 

In describing tbe above four conditions as all in different ways causes of 
the effect. Sir W. Hamilton will probably meet with the concurrence of 
most of his readers; but the Airthcr statement, that these causes are all 
forms under which the effect previously existed, will probably strike them 
as being at least verbally different from the common view. Most men 
would readily admit that the acid, and the alkali, and the portion of water 
necessary for combining them, are but previous forms of the salt Itself; 
but they would hesitate to admit the hand or iu action into the same list. 
In other words, they would allow that the earlier and the later substances 
are identical in the material particles of which they are composed; but 
they would insist on distinguishing these particles from the efficient cause 
by which the composition is effected. But when the identity is stated in 
this way, the judgment assumes a totally new character. Whether it tbe 

1 Fife 600. 
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trae or not that we cannot conceive the quantity of existence to be increased 
or diminished, there is at any rate no such inability as regards the quantity 
of matter. It may be true as a fact that no material atom has been added 
to the world since the first creation ; but the assertion, however true, is 
certainly not necessary. The power which created onoe must be conceived 
as able to create again, whether that ability is actually exercised or not. 

The same conclusion is still more evident when we proceed from the 
consideration of matter to that of mind. Of matter we maintain that the 
creation of new portions is perfectly conceivable, as a result at least, if 
not as a process; of mind we believe that such creation actually takes 
place. Every man who comes into the world comes into it as a distinct 
individual, having a personality and consciousness of his own ; and that 
personality is a distinct accession to the number of persons previously 
existing. Whatever may be thought concerning the material particles of 
which my body is composed, it cannot be maintained that I, as a person, 
had a previous existence in the personality of my parents, however I may 
regard them as the causes of my being. 

If, then, we are to identify the effect with the sum of its causes, we must 
rise above the conceptions of matter as matter and of mind as mind, and 
rise to the highest abstraction of existence in general, which is not any 
particular existence. " The sum of being (actual and potential) now ex. 
tant in the mental and material worlds, together with that in thehr Creator, 
and the sum of being (actual and potential) in the Creator alone, before 
and after those worlds existed, is necessarily thought as precisely the 
same." This assertion involves a previous question: Is Being in this 
abstract form necessarily thought as a sum at all, or indeed necessarily 
thought in any way ? • 

It id admitted that we not only can conceive, but actually know by 
experience, the origination of new forms of existence : it is questioned 
whether these forms are regarded as new existences. But strip off the 
form, and what is left to constitute the existence ? The world, as a world, 
is not identical with its Creator ; the Creator, as a Creator, is not identical 
with the world. The identity, if it is admitted at all, can only be admitted 
as regards an unmodified substratum of existence in general, which is no 
existence in particular. But existence, as an abstract substratum of this 
kind, is to human thought* absolute zero : thus far the Hegelian paradox is 
tnio; pure being is pure nothing. When we have abstracted from the 
world all that distinguishes it as a world, and fVom the Creator all that 
distinguishes him as a Oeator, we have nothing left to constitute the iden- 
tity of existence. From the mere general statement that cause and effect 
both exist, we have no more right to say that they are the same existence. 
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than, fVom the general statement that they both appear, we have a right 
to say that they are the same phenomenon. 

Our conception of existence, as of appearance, is not singular, but 
plural. We are not conscious of existence in general, but of existing 
thin«^; as we are not conscious of appearance in general, but of apparent 
objects. The two may not indeed be always regarded as coextensive. 
Diversity of phenomena does not always imply diversity of existence; bat 
neither, on the other hand, does it always imply identity of existence. The 
primary fact of consciousness, the distinction between the ego and the non- 
ego, is a distinction, not of phenomena, but of realities. I know myself as 
a cTistinctly existing being ; — indeed, it is probably fh>m that knowledge 
that my conception of being, as distinguished fh>m appearance. Is derived; 
— aiid I know the external world as something different fh>m myself. 
Arguing by analogy fVom this primary conviction, I believe every man to 
be a distinct being fVom every other man and fVom all the other objects 
around him ; and I believe that every new person that comes into the 
world is, as a person, a new existence. How far the same distinction may 
be extended to impersonal objects is another question ; for in these we 
have no immediate knowledge of any principium individuationis, constitut- 
ing a single reality out of this or that aggregate of phenomena. But if 
we are unable to affirm the existence of such a principle, we are also 
unable to deny it; and hence we are not justified in asserting that all phe- 
nomena are but different modes of one and the same reality. 

From this point of view, the conception of potential existence, on which 
Sir W. Hamilton's theory mainly depends, vanishes altogether. If our 
conception of existence, like all other conceptions, is subject to the con- 
ditions of plurality and difference, — if we have no conception of being at 
all except in the form of this being as distinguished fVom that, — it fol- 
lows that, where the definite characteristics of this or that being are 
absent, the being itself has no existence in any form. The mere posst- 
l)i1ity of the existence of a man is not the existence of a man under an- 
other form ; for the man, as such, has no existence except in the particular 
form by which he is actually constituted. To say that everything which 
begins had a previous existence in another form, is to say that the fbrm la 
no part of the existence; — a position which necessarily leads us back to 
the Eleatic theory of the unity of all things, and identifies Existence with 
Indifference. 

If these objections are tenable, the common statement of the causal 
judgment, in which the cause is regarded as something different fVom 
the effect, is more accurate, and more in accordance with the philosophy 
of the Conditioned, than that of Sir W. Hamilton, in which the cause Is 
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regarded as identical with the effect. Both statementt eqnaUj repudiate 
the absurdity of supposing existence to have originated fVom absolute 
zero; for both alike suppose that nothing can beg^n to exist unless some- 
thing had previously existed. The question between them is merely this : 
Is this something a different existence, or only the same existence in another 
form? 

Neither on the one supposition nor on the other do we obtain any pos- 
itive conception of the nature of Causation, beyond that which is fhmished 
by, and limited to, our own volitions. Mere temporal antecedence of one 
thing to another is not the whole of causation, any more than the mere 
antecedence of the same thing under other forms. We are compelled %tfll 
to ask, what is that p<^uliar relation between antecedent and consequent, 
by which the one gives birth to the other, or is changed into the othw? 
The origination of the consequent by the antecedent, and the evolution of 
the actual fh>m the potential, alike require a Auther cause to account for 
them; and this causative energy, call it by what name you will, — power, 
^ort, tendency, — still remains absolutely unknown, but is still supposed as 
absolutely indispensable. 



Note D, p. 143. 

The following is Mr. Mill's argument for the subjection of the human 
will to the law of physical causation : " To the universality which man- 
kind are agreed in ascribing to the Law of Causation, there is one claim, 
of exception, one disputed case, that of the Human Will; the determi- 
nations of which a large class of metaphysicians are not willing to regard 
as following the causes called motives, according to as strict laws as those 
which they suppose to exist in the world of mere matter. This eontro- 
verted point will undergo a special examination when we come to treat 
particularly of the Logic of the Moral Sciences. In the mean time I may 
remark, that those metaphysicians who, it must be observed, ground the 
main part of their objection upon the supposed repugnance of the doc- 
trine in question to our consciousness, seem to me to mistake the tui 
which consciousness testifies against. What is really in contradiction to 
consciousness, they would, I think, on strict self-examination, find to be 
the application to human actions and volitions of the ideas involved in 
the common use of the term Necessity; which T agree with them in think- 
ing highly objectionable. But if they would consider that by saying that 
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a man's actions necesaoriZy follow fh>m his character, all that is reallj 
meant (for no more is meant in any case whatever of causation) is that 
he invariably does act in conformity to his character, and that any one 
who thoroughly knew his character could certainly predict how he would 
act in any supposable case; they probably would not find this doctrine 
either contrary to their experience or revolting to their feelings. And no 
more than this is contended for by any one but an Asiatic fatalist." i 

And no more than this, we might add, is needed to construct a system 
of fatalism as rigid as any Asiatic can desire. But we must proceed to 
Mr. Mill's further remarks in the Logic of the Moral Sciences. In this 
latter portion of his work, the author has done little more than repeat his 
belief that the law of causality applies in the same strict sense to human 
actions as to other phenomena, involving in both cases, not constraint, but 
" invariable, certain, and unconditional sequence;" so that, "given the 
motives which are present to an individual's mind, and given likewise the 
character and disposition of the individual, the manner in which he will 
act may be unerringly inferred : that if we knew the person thoroughly, 
and knew all the inducements which are acting upon him, we could fore- 
tell his conduct with as much certainty as we can predict any physical 
event." Ho adds a distinction, intended to rescue his theory ftom the 
charge of fatalism, as usually implied in the term Necessity. "That 
word, in its other acceptations, involves much more than mere uniformity 
of sequence; it implies irresistibleness. Applied to the will, it only means 
that the given cause will be followed by the effect, subject to all possibil- 
ities of counteraction by other causes; but in common use it stands for 
the operation of those causes exclusively which are supposed too power- 
lU to be counteracted at all." " The causes, therefore," he continues, 
" on which action depends, are never uncontrollable; and any given effect 
iB ^alfy necessary provided that the causes tending to produce it are not 
controUedn That whatever liappens could not have happened otherwise, 
unless sonnething had taken place which was capable of preventing it, no 
one surely iieeds hesitate to admit." > 

That there is some ftmdamental weakness in the above theory, appears 
almost on the surface, Arom the fact that so acute a thinker as Mr. Mill can 
imagine, that he has saved the principle of causality ftom the charge of 
Aualism by this concluding sentence. That whatever happens could not 
have happened otherwise, unUu aomdhing had taken place capable of pre- 
venting it, is indeed in one sense a perfectly harmless position, but also a 
perfectly unproductive one. It is the mere truism of the Nursery Rhyme: 

1 HilPs LogiOt vol. i. p. 419. > Mill's Logic, book vi. ob^). 2. 
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" There wu an old woman lived under a hfll. 
And i/'she ^s not gone^ ehe livei there etlll.** 

Examine it closer, and the question at once arises, Whence la this cc mnte r- 
acting something to come? If from myself , from a self-determined act of 
fh^o will, this concedes the whole question at issue. If flrom an act of will 
determined by preexisting causes, or altogether fh>m without, I am atill 
In the iron grasp of Necessity. If the preventing circomstanoe, eom« 
whence it may, comes as the certain sequence of antecedent phenomena, I 
am still the slave of circumstances ; if otherwise, the whole resemblaneD 
between moral and physical causation vanishes. 

But let us go up to the fundamental principle of the theoiy ttsrtf. The 
conduct of a man, we are told, is the invariable oonaeqnent of mothnet 
present to his mind ; so that, given the motives and the man's chander, 
we could certainly predict the action. Character, it must be ob se rve d , la 
not here to l)o understood in Aristotle's sense, as a disposition caaied by a 
series of voluntary acts; it must be something coeval with the llivt act of 
so-cnllcd volition. At the earliest period at which I am capable of acting; 
I possess a character of some sort; and that character, togetlier with the 
motives presented, determines certainly how I shall act. 

The plausibility of the theory arises fh>m an ambiguity In the tenn 
motive. In knowing the phenomena present to a man's mind at the mo- 
ment of any act of volition, is it included that we are to know their relaHom 
to his will f If so, the supposed prediction is a mere begging of the 
tion. When I know how he will bo inclined to act, I know how he will 
If not, the advocate of the doctrine must succumb to the sophism of ti» 
Assinus Buridanif and concede that the unfortunate animal, between twe 
bundles of hay exactly alike, must starve. The solution of this sophiaa i^ 
supposing, of course, that the ass in that instance represents a ▼oin^fMl?* 
and not merely a spontaneous agent, is likewise the solution of ^**^ yii'i 
argument. What is meant by two bundles of hay exactly all^ ^^^ fkqr 
must be indistinguishable by sight, smell, touch, and so forthl^ ^ Bit M 
objects exactly similar as regards the senses, therefore exactly^® itailV 
regards the will? A lump of salt and a lump of sugar may be ^^ jtaHirto 
the eye : are they therefore similar to the palate ? If taste is not draf ^ ^ikiK 
upon another sense, why may not will be independent of ail the sek^^^n^ ? 
If, on the other hand, the two bundles of hay are to be exactly sinl^^, 
as moliiTes in relation to the unU, the argument amounts to the mere truisil -n, 
that if the ass does not choose one he will choose neither. V^ 

Exactly the same fallacy runs through M-r. Mill's theory of the causality "" ., 
of actions. The so-called motives are either a sot of phenomena viewed 
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in their relation to the will, or viewed out of that relation. If the former, 
the argument has long ago been refuted by Reid.^ The strongest motive 
prevails ; but I only know the strength of motives in relation to the will 
by the test of ultimate prevalence ; so that this means no more than that 
the prevailing motive prevails. I have no measure of strength but its 
effects. I only know certain things to be motives at all by the fact of 
their ultimate prevalence. If, on the other hand, the phenomena are con- 
sidered out of their relation to the will, my consciousness testifies at once 
that my actions are not subject to the same invariable sequence as physical 
changes. I know, that is, whenever I lift my arm to my head, that it is at 
that moment in my power not to lift it; and that, the anteoedent circum- 
stances being precisely the same, I may decide not to do so at any ftiture 
time. But, says Mr. Mill, this decision of the will is itself a new anteco- 
dent.' Oertainly, a new antecedent to the act; bnt with what propriety can 
it be called a new antecedent to itself The question is not whether the 
act of motion follows certainly upon that of volition, bnt whether the act 
of volition follows certainly upon antecedent circumstances. The former 
sequence depends on purely physical laws; and the preventing causes, 
such as a stroke of paralysis, are purely physical also. Bnt if the latter 
sequence is invariable also, we admit, not one new phenomenon, but mil- 
lions; sftnce an opposite determination of the will can only come in with 
its determinant, and the determinant of that determinant, and so on, ad 
infinitum. For to suppose that two opposite volitions can follow ftom the 
same determinant is incompatible with the whole hypothesis of causality. 
If, on the other hand, the sequence of volition fVom given antecedents is 
Tviable, what becomes of the power of predicting a man's actions ? The 
contingency of a single link affects all the subsequent portion of the 
chain. 

In reply, then, to the question. Are our volitions, like other events, the 
result of causes? Certainly not, in the only intelligible senses of the 
term. I have only two positive notions of causation : one, the exertion 
of power by an intelligent being; the other, the uniform sequence of phe- 
nomenon B ftom A. (A may here stand for a single phenomenon, or a 
group; for that antecedent or sum of antecedents which constitutes the 
Sufficient Beaaon,) The former hypothesis is Fatalism. If my will results 

1 Active Powers^ Emay iv. ch. 4, p. 610, ed. Hamilton. 

s Mr. Mill says, " The wiih is a new antecedent.** If this term Is meant to be 
synonymous with wiU^ it would be an improvement in langnage to change It; If 
it it meant to be synonymoos with desire, the conAiaion of desire with will viti- 
ates his whole argument. 
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fh>m the coercion of some other faitelligence, I am the slaye of Deethij. 
The latter hypothesis is Determinism, a necessity no less rif^d than fatal- 
ism, besides being: at variance with the whole testimony of consdoosnesa 
and with the experience of every day. Besides these two, there ia no 
alternative but to admit, in the fullest sense, the freedom of the will, by 
denying the applicability of the principle of causality to human actions. 

" Tbis objection, if not removed," says Mr. Biill, " would be fatal to tho 
attempt to treat human conduct as a subject of science." Be it so. It ia 
better to accept the consequence than to admit the alternative. But it ia 
fatal only according to Mr. Mill's view of science. Ethology, as he con- 
ceives it, in relation to individuals, as the science of characters as they must 
be according to laws of physical and mental causation, I do believe to be. 
In its idea and pretensions, chimerical ; but Ethics, as the science of such 
characters as they ought to be according to the laws of moral obligation, 
remains undisturbed, or, rather, more securely established. It seems to be 
forgotten by writers of this school that these two systems are absolutely 
exclusive of each other; that physical causation and moral obligatioa 
cannot in perfection exist side by side; and that where they do coexist, 
each must be in the inverse ratio of the other. In proportion as we extend 
the domain of Necessity, we must diminish that of Duty; and Necessity, 
notwithstanding all that Mr. Mill has advanced, I still believe to be the 
inevitable result of subjecting moral acts to tbe laws of physical causae 
tion. But Ethology, in relation to classes of men, as affected by national, 
professional, educational, physiological, or even moral circumstances, may, 
notwithstanding, attain to a vast amount of important practical principles 
and mlcSf though still subject to the influence of individual contingency. 
The actuary of an insurance company, if he were to predict the duration 
of life of any one individual on the books of his offlce, would in aU probsi- 
bility guess wrong; — as a matter of fact, it Is true, mainly fh>m his igno- 
rance of physical circumstances ; but as a matter of theory also, if we 
allow that the individual in question may falsify the prediction by a volun- 
tary act of suicide. But if the same experiment is tried on a sufficiently 
large scale, opposite errors will counteract each other, and the general 
approximate result attains almost to a moral certainty. The general re- 
sults of £tholo<!y, as applied to classes, are dependent in a great degree 
on similar circumstances, and may attain to the same or a higher amount 
of practical utility. 

In the course of the above remarks I have purposely avoided touching 
on a subject alluded to by Mr. Mill, the compatibility of man's ft^ee-wlll 
with God's foreknowledge. This question is insoluble, because we have 
nothing but negative notions to apply to it. To enable us to determine 
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the exact manner in which an Infinite Intelligence contemplates succession 
in time, it wonld bo necessary that our intelligence should be infinite also. 
In this, as in all other revelations of God's relation to man, we must bo 
content to believe, without aspiring to comprehend. The fact of God's 
foreknowledge is all that is revealed to us: the manner Ue has left in 
darkness, and wo cannot enlighten it But we are not Justified in rejecting 
what we can comprehend because we do not understand its possible rela- 
tion to what we cannot.^ That no conceivable amount of information 
coald enable a being of human constitution to predict with certainty the 
acts of another, is established by tho same evidence of consciousness by 
which wo know that there is a human constitution at all. How far tho 
same conclusion can be transferred to other orders of finite beings, still 
less to an Infinite Intelligence, we have no data for determining. 

The Necessitarian theory has recently been stated anew, in two works, 
both of high ability and reputation, but written in very different spirits 
and with very different purposes. The author of the first of these works, 
while professedly writing in the name and in support of tho principles of 
Necessitarianism, strenuously asserts, at the same time, the apparently 
opposite doctrine of the freedom of the will and the responsibility of man, 
and writes with the avowed purpose of reconciling these seemingly con- 
flicting beliefs. The author of the second work pushes his principles to a 
conclusion which cannot be otherwise understood than as exonerating 
human actions from all voluntariness, and their agents from all responsi- 
bility. The former of these works. Dr. McCosh's " Method of the Divine 
Government," is one from which I cannot dissent without extreme reluo- 

1 " Sed quia Jam Denm agnotcentes, tam immensam in eo potestatem esse par- 
cipimot, ut nefks esse patemas exi^timare, aliquid unqaam a nobi« fieri poaae, 
qnod ante non ab ipso l^erit pneordinatum; fkcile potBumas uoe ipsos magnis 
difllcnltatibas intrieare, si banc Dei pneordinationem, cum arbitrii noetri liber- 
tate ooDCiliare, atqne ntramqae simal oomprehendere conemnr. 

^ lllia vero not expediemus, ti reoordemur mentem nottram ewe flnitam ; Del 
antem potentiam, per quam non tantum omnia, qu» sunt aut esse poetunt, ab 
Ktemo pneacirJt, ted etJam volnlt ac pneordlnavlt, e«ee inflnitam : ideoquo hano 
qklem 4 nobis satis attingi, at olare et dittinete peroiplamos ip»ani in Deo ease; 
non autem satis comprebendi, at videamos quo pacto liberas hominam actiones 
indeterminatas relinquat ; libertatis aatem et indiflerenti« quse in nobis est, not 
ita conscios esse, ut nihil sit, qaod evidentiuset perfectius eomprehendamus. Ab- 
surdum enlm easet, propterea qnod non comprehend imus nnam rem, qaam sci- 
mns ex natari suflL nobis esse debere incomprehensibilem, de ali& dubltare, qnam 
intfme comprehendimns, atqoe apad jiosmet ipsos experimur." — Descartes, 
Prineipia,FA, 40,41. 
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tnnce, regarding it, as I do, as ono of the most valaable contrlbntknis to 
Cliristian philosophy which the present age has prodnced. With many of 
the author's remarks on the present question I ftilly concur, and in others 
I am inclined to hope that the difference between us is more ▼ert>al than 
real. But there are some of his statements which, even if not substan- 
tially erroneous in themselves, may lead to error fh>m their language and 
its associations. 

Dr. McCosh talces his position, as a Necessitarian, on the ground " that 
the principle of cause and effect reigns in the domains of mind as in the 
territories of matter." ^ Thus he considers the doctrine of Necessity to 
be founded " on one of the very intellectual intuitions of man's mind, 
which leads us, in mental as in material phenomena, to anticipate the 
same effects to follow the same causes." Of this intellectual intuition he 
says, in another part of his work, " In regard to any one thought or ftcl- 
ing, we affirm that it must have had a cause in some property of the mind, 
or in some antecedent state of the mind, or in the two combined. It is by 
an intuition of our nature that we believe that this thought or feeling 
could not have been produced without a cause, and that this same cause 
will again and forever produce the same effects. And this intuitive princi- 
ple leads us to expect the reign of causation, not only among the thoughts 
and feelings generally, but among the wishes and volitions of the soul."* 

I cannot help thinking that what Dr. McOosh here describes as an intu- 
itive principle of the mind, is in. fact a combination of two principles, 
differing both in their nature and in their origin. That a given phenome- 
non, whether material or mental, " could not have been produced without 
a cause," is one assertion ; that " this same cause will again and forever 
produce the same effects," is another. Setting aside for the moment what 
we know empirically of the uniformity of nature, it is perfectly conceiv- 
able that the world might have been so constituted that there should be 
no regularity in the succession of events, but that the same cause which 
at one time is followed by a particular effect should at another have no 
such consequence. The latter portion, therefore, of Dr. McCosh's princi- 
ple is not entitled to rank among the original intuitions of the mind, 
because, even if experience assures us that, as a matter of fact, it never is 
violated, we have no difficulty in conceiving that it may be. 

But when the knowledge of the uniformity of nature is discarded, what 
remains to constitute the intuitive principle? How much or how little is 
implied in the mere conviction that every phenomenon must have a cause 
on the particular occasion of its occurrence, if we know nothing about 

1 Appeudix, p. Ml. S p. 275. 
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rimiliarity of recurrence? In the first place, with regard to volnntary and 
involuntary phenomena alike, it is implied that some other phenomenon 
has immediately preceded. This is a neccssaiy consequence of the sab- 
jection of onr consciousness to the law of time. In the next place, with 
regard to voluntary actions alone, of which I am the cause, it is implied 
that, at the moment of doing them, I am conscious of being able to abstain 
fh>ra them ; and this is an immediate consciousness of powers in the proper 
sense of the term. In the third place, with regard to involuntary occur- 
rences, there is the assumption of an unknoum wmetfUng in the antecedent 
phenomenon analogous to the productive power in voluntary agents. ^ 
This unknown something, however, is not p<noer in the only form in which 
we are conscious of it; nay, it is the direct negation of it; for power is 
positively conceived onll^ in the form of ability to choose between two 
alternatives.^ 

It seems, then, that the apparent universality of the axiom, " Every event 
must liavo a cause," is partly due to the ambiguity of its terms. Define 
clearly what is meant by a cause, and the general axiom is at once divided 
into two special ones. I am the ctiuse of my actions, inasmuch as I do 
them voluntarily, with a power at the same time to abstain Arom them. 
In this sense we cannot speak of a cause in relation to the phenomena of 
matter. It is not in this sense that the heat of the fire is the cattse of the 
melting of the wax. On the other hand, in the sense in which Hume and 
Brown define a cause, it is applicable to material phenomena, but not to 
voluntary actions. A cause, in the sense of these philosophers, means 
some one invariable antecedent, or group of antecedents, the presence of 
which is always followed by the phenomenon in question. In this sense, 
it cannot be asserted that the determinations of the will have a cause, 
meaning that the will is always determined in a similar manner by the 
presence of similar antecedent circumstances. Or, thirdly, if we discard 

1 See above, p. 184. 

s Dr. McCosh, p. 526, maintains that" power is implied in onr very idea of rab- 
•tancet" and that "this power, these properties of subetanoee, are permanently 
in tliem, and ready to be exercised at ail times." Bat power, in this sense, is not 
an idea distinct fW>m the actual sequence of the eflbct; it is merely that sequence 
viewed hypothetically. When I speak of the power of fire to melt wax, tliat 
power not being in actual exercise, I mean no more than that the melting would 
follow if the wax were exposed to it. In this sense we know nothing of power 
or property except as the manifSntation of an efftct, hypothetical or actual. 
Moreover, power in this sense, as a permanent property, involves the empirical 
idea of the uniformity of nature as well as the mere conception of a substance 
as existing. 

24 
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the conception of invariabilitj, the axiom indeed becomes mkiTenal, hot 
does not amount to an assertion of a cauae. It then asserts positively no 
more than that every phenomenon has some other preceding it; i. e., tliat 
no given phenomenon can be conceived as standing at the beginning of 
all time. The unknown something, which we term power in the cause to 
produce its effect, can neither be included in this universal assertion nor 
referred to an original intuition of the mind; for there can be no intuition 
of that which is unknown, and no universality in that which ia denied of 
one class of actions in the only sense in which it is affirmed of another. 

But it is urged on the other side that human actions can be calculated 
beforehand, and therefore are clearly subject to the operation of law. 
" We anticipate," says Dr. McCosh, " the voluntary actions of mankind, 
as we anticipate their judgments. No doubt we are at times mistaken In 
the one case as in the other in our anticipations, but we do not in these 
cases conclude that the voluntary actions of mankind have had no cause, 
any more than we infer that their judgments have had no cause ; we con- 
clude merely that we did not know the cause, and that if we had known 
the full cause, we could have certainly anticipated the result. There are 
statistics of the voluntary actions of mankind — as of crimes, for in- 
stance — which arc as accurate as the laws of mortality." ^ This state- 
ment would be a sufficient answer to a theory of complete indifference, 
which regards the will as entirely uninfluenced by motives up to the time 
when its choice is made; but it does not meet the objections of those who, 
while fully allowing the influence of motives, yet maintain that that in- 
fluence is different in its nature from any relation of material phenomena, 
and therefore should not be called by the same name. Doubtless there 
are general anticipations to be drawn fh>m mental inclinations no less than 
from physical successions. If I throw a piece of wax into the fire, I ex- 
pect that it will melt. If I offer money to an avaricious man, I expect 
that he will take it. The question is : Is the expectation in both cases 
equally certain? or is the difference only such as can be accounted for by 
our greater or less knowledge of circumstances? To assume this is to 
beg the entire question ; and, on the strength of this assumption, to call 
both relations by the common name of causatiofif is only to confound to- 
gether tw'o different things under an ambiguity of language.* 

1 p. 276. 

2 " If in moral reasoning it be mere mockery to use the langoaice of demon- 
stration, and to build up systems by trains of d priori reasoning upon a dng 1« 
principle; it is awturedly not less abnurd to affect the forms of inductive proof 
in political speculation. Every political as well as every moral principle praeti* 
cally involves the determination of the will, and thereby becomes at ones sepa- 
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Dr. McGosh himself admits the existence of a 9tSf -activity of the will; 
which, if it means anything, means a power of resisting; or yielding to 
the motives presented to it, and of resisting at one time and yielding at 
another, the concurrent chrcumstances being identical on both occasions. 
Is there anything similar to this in the relation of a physical cause to its 
effect? If not, why call two dissimilar things by the same name?i 

In the other work to which I have above alluded, Mr. Buckle's " History 
of Civilization in England," the " statistics of the volantaiy actions of 
mankind " are adduced to prove a Airther conclusion, which not merely 
subjects every moral agent to the law of causation, but apparently exempts 
him fh>m all personal responsibility. R^ecting " the metaphysical dogma 
of fVee-will," as resting on the fallible testimony of consciousness, Bir. 
Buckle maintains that the actions of men " vary in obedience to the 
changes in the surrounding society; " and "that such variations are the 
result of large and general causes, which, working upon the aggregate of 
society, must produce certain consequences, without regard to the volition 
of those particular men of whom the society is composed." > And in 
applying this doctrine to particular cases, he carries it out so consistently 
as to maintain, " that suicide is merely the product of the general condi- 



rated from that class of investigations in which we consider the Immutable rela- 
tions of physical phenomena. That the will is influenced by motivea, no one 
pretends to deny ; but to compare that influence to a physical oauac, followed 
by an unvaried physical eflbct, is only to confound things essentially diflbrent, 
and must ever end in metaphysical paradox or practical folly.** — Sedgwick, 
Ducourae on the Studies (^ the University qf Cambridge^ p. 81, fifth edition. 

1 The above remarks were written before the publication of Dr. McCosh'B 
recent work on the ** Intnltions of the Mind.** I do not find any substantial dif- 
ference between the author*s view, as stated in this later work, and that previ- 
ously given in the " Method ; *' though there are some expressions which tend to 
confirm my suspicion that the difl'erence between us is more verbal than real. 
Thus he asserts (p. 472) that " causation in the will is entirely diflbrent from 
causation in other action ; ** a statement in which I Ailly concur, only doubting 
the propriety of calling the former by this name of causcUion at all. If there is 
a cauMtion, though of a different kind, in moral as well as In physical action, 
the generic notion of caiMtf should be the same in both, the specific features alone 
being difierent, as distinguishing this kind of cau»e from that. But can any uni- 
vocal generic notion be pointed out, amounting to an adequate conception of 
causation as such? If not, the definition of causation, as a common genus, is 
not the same in both, and we have not the subdivisions of a generic notion, but 
only the difl'erent senses of an equivocal term. 

Sp.2L 
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tion of societ^r, and that the indiTidnal felon only carries into effect what 
is a necessary consequence of preceding circumstances." " In a given 
state of society/' he continues, " a certain number of persons must put 
an end to their own life. This is the general law; and the special question 
OS to who shall commit the crime depends of course upon special laws, 
which, however, in their total action, must obey the large social law to 
which they are all subordinate. And the power of the larger law is so 
irresistible, that neither the love of life nor the fear of another world can 
avail anything towards even checking its operation." i This conclusion 
he endeavors to support by the evidence of statistics, " a branch of knowl- 
edge which, though still in its infancy, has already thrown more light on 
the study of human nature than all the sciences put together." < 

It is surprising that this acute writer should not have seen that, in oppos- 
ing the evidence of statistics to that of consciousness, he is comparing 
together two witnesses who are not speaking of the same thing. The 
fact to which consciousness bears witness is the fticedom of our own per- 
sonal actions. The fact which the statistical evidence is adduced to prove 
is the recurrence, within certain limits of greatest and least finequency, of 
actions distributed over an entire community. The former evidence tells 
ns nothing directly concerning the actions of societies; the latter tells us 
nothing directly concerning the actions of individuals. Nay, it is precisely 
because the individual actions are not reducible to any fixed law, or capa- 
ble of representation by any numerical calculation, that the statistical 
averages acquire their value as substitutes. No one dreams of applying 
statistical averages to calculate the period of the earth's rotation, by 
showing that four and twenty hours is the exact medium of time, com- 
paring one month's or one year's revolutions with another's. It is only 
where the individual movements are irregular that it is necessary to aim 
at a proximate regularity by calculating in masses. To what cause the 
individual irregularity is due, whether to the complexity and minuteness 
of the physical conditions of the problem, or to the presence of moral 
conditions and fVee agency, — whether it indicates contingency in the facts 
themselves, or only a defect in our means of calculating, — this is a 
question which can only be answered by an acquaintance with the indi- 
vidual objects under examination, and which gains no elucidation lh>m 
the statistics of large classes.^ 

1 pp. 25, 26. 9 p. 81. 

8 Some good remarks on the fkllaoy of this kind of reasoning will be found In 
the Rev. W. B. Joneses Assize Sermon, Tlte ResponHbUity <^Man to the Law q^ 
Ood. Oxford, 1869, p. 15. 
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NoTB E, p. 145. 

Sir W. Hamilton, in connection with his theory of the nature of the 
caosal judipncnt, maintains that the schemes of liberty and necessity are 
both equally inconceivable; thoup^h for the fact of liberty we have, imme- 
diately or mediately, the testimony of consciousness. A fVee volition, ho 
tells us, is inconceivable, because we cannot conceive an absolute com- 
mencement ; a scheme of necessary determination is equally inconceivable, 
because we cannot conceive an infinite non-commencement. "As equally 
unthinkable," he says, " the two counter, the two one-sided, schemes are 
thus theoretically balanced. But, practically, our consciousness of the 
moral law, which, without a moral liberty in man would be a mendacious 
fanperative, gives a decisive preponderance to the doctrine of fVeedom 
over the doctrine of fate. We are free in act, if we are accountable for 
onr actions." i 

This theory, though diflfering somewhat in the mode of reasoning, is in 
its conclusion similar to that previously arrived at by Kant. That philos- 
opher, in his third Contradiction of Transcendental Ideas, arranges in 
parallel columns the opposite arguments in behalf of Liberty and Neces- 
sity, with the view of showing that each is irresistible in its attack upon 
the other. Kant, too, like Sir W. Hamilton, maintains that the fact of 
liberty is guaranteed by the testimony of the moral law, whose Categor- 
ical Imperative thou shalt necessarily implies a corresponding thou canaL* 
Kant, however, denies that the liberty as a fact can claim the direct testi- 
mony of consciousness; for consciousness in his philosophy is limited to 
the phenomena existing in space and time; whereas the freedom guar- 
anteed by the moral law is a purely transcendental idea, subject to no 
conditions of time, and incapable of being presented in experience.^ 
And this conclusion, so far as its negative result, the denial of a conscious- 
ness of freedom, is concerned, cannot be avoided, so long as we maintain, 
along with the universal authority of the principle of causality, the posi- 
tion that we are not directly conscious of self as a reality, but only of 
its several modes and affections. If my first consciousness relative to 
volition is not that of myself as willing, but only of will as a phenomenon, 
— if in the Judgment " I will " there is no consciousness of J, but only of 

1 JHgcustioM, pp. 624, 625. Compare JMd't Works, pp. 699, 602. 
S See Kritik der reinen Vemwn/t, pp. 868, 429, 622; Metaph. der Sit ten, p. 97; 
£r. derpr. K. p. 189; Religion hmerhalh u. «. to. p. 66, ed. Roeenkranz. 
iKrUikderr. K.p.414; Metaph der SUten, p, 92] Kr.derpr. V.^^VOiL 

24* 
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wiU, — to this phenomenon of volition I am compelled hy the principle of 
causality to suppose an antecedent determining phenomenon; and to thai 
again another, and so on ad if\finitum. 

But this conclusion is no longer forced upon us, if we admit the exist- 
ence of an immediate consciousness, not merely of the phenomena of 
mind, but of the personal self as actiycly and passively related to them. 
We thus obtain for the fact of liberty not merely the indirect testimony 
of consciousness through the medium of the moral law, but the direct 
testimony by the presence of the fact itself. I am conscious not merely 
of the phenomenon of volition, but of myself as producing it, and as 
producing it by choice, with a power to choose the opposite alternative. 
In this case I am not compelled to go back to any prior cause whatever. 
I need not suppose a prior intelligent cause; for my only positive notion 
of such a cause is myself determining, which does not imply myte^ ddet' 
mined, I need not suppose a prior phenomenal cause; for I am conscious 
of the influence of motives as inclining only, not as necessitating. The 
whole point at issue thus turns on the following question : Can the fact of 
consciousness expressed in the judgment I wQl, be analyzed into a relation 
of phenomena subject to the law of causality? Is the principle which wo 
invariably apply to the sequence of one phenomenon on another also 
applicable to the relation of any phenomenon to the one given cause, 
m^ft 

Sir William Hamilton lays much stress on the impossibility of conceive 
ing an absolute commencement. If by this is meant that I cannot con- 
ceive myself standing at the beginning of all time, out of all relation to 
any antecedent series of phenomena, it is undeniably true. But is such a 
conception needed to render the scheme of Liberty comprehensible? Is 
it not sufficient for mo to know that none of the chronological antecedents 
stand to my volition in the particular relation of a determining cause? 
And this is the case if it is neither given as an active power coercing, nor 
as a passive phenomenon invariably preceding. To say that some antece- 
dent or other must go before my will, is only to say that I do not stand at 
the beginning of all time; but does this imply some one antecedent which 
is invariably followed by volition, or some active power, necessitating in 
each particular case? If, on the presence of the antecedent, or group of 
antecedents, A, my volition sometimes takes place one way, and some- 
times another, it is not determined in the same manner as physical phenom- 
ena. If there is not always present some conscious being, exerting his 
power over my will, it is not determined In the same manner as it deter- 
mines its own volitions. But, excepting these two senses, what is meant 
by determining came t 
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Is there, then, extant any definition of wiU which does not imply another 
will preceding;? Perhaps not; bat the fault lies only in the authors of the 
definitions. To rofnte a given definition does not prove the non-existence 
of the thing defined. If liberty itself is a simple fact of oonsdoasness, 
the error lies in tlm attempt to define it at all. The definition will neces- 
sarily involve a circle, and upon that circle, and not on the fkci, the antag- 
onist reasons. But, then, if the definition and the fact of consciousness are 
at issue, the former must give way, not the latter. Now, consciousness tells 
me not that my wiU wiUi, but that I wiU, Is it necessary to the conoeiy 
ability of the fact that I should be able to analyze it into two constituent 
elements, — to place an abstract I on one side, and an abstract will on the 
other ; thus literally AilfiUing the satirical direction for the turbulent 
Puritan's burial, by laying John apart fh>m Lilbum and Ulbum fh>m 
John? Will any other state or act of mind bear a similar analysis? Can 
I in any case separate the state frova. the mind and the mind ttom the 
state; or give any definition which does not virt!i2lly repeat itself ? But 
is it correct, on that account, to call states which I experience every day 
in consciousness inconceivable t 

If, indeed, the Areedom of the will be supposed to mean an absolute indi^ 
Asrence to and independence of motives, such a liberty would be not only 
inconceivable as a fact, but worthless as a principle of moral action. But 
such is not the liberty to which consciousness bears witness; nor is such a 
liberty required as the only alternative against fatalism. The influence of 
motives on the will is not denied; only it is maintained that bifluence is 
not necessary determination; and that motives are not causes, in any 
proper sense of the latter term. Thus interpreted, I believe the scheme of 
libert}' is inconceivable only if the determinist argument is unanswerable; 
and its answer is what I have attempted in this and the preceding note. 
If the attempt to establish a contradictory conclusion fails, liberty, though 
not definable, is surely as conceivable as any other simple datum of con- 
sciousness. 



Note F, p. 146. 

That our earliest notion of Causality arises fh>m the Aict given in the 
determination of our own volitions, is suggested by Locke, and established 
beyond all queRtion by Maine de Biran. But then arises the question : By 
what process do we transcend our personal consciousness, and acknowl- 
edge, in relation to the changes of the sensible world, the operation of 
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canses other than oanelves? This process is called by De Bfaran and 
Royer-Collard a Natural Induction, a term severely criticized by M. Cousin. 
Were the process really Inductive, he ar^es, we must believe every caose 
in nature to be, like ourselves, voluntary, conscious, and free; and even 
then the belief in question might perhaps be regarded%s universally true 
within the limits of experience, but could never rise to the character of a 
necessary truth. For a more satisfactory explanation, M. Cousin has re- 
course to the principle of causality, which he rep:ards as a necessary law 
of the reason, by virtue of which it disengages, in the fkct of oonseioaa- 
ness, the necessary element of causal relation from the contingent elem^it 
of my personal production of this or that particular movement This 
necessity, which compels the reason to suppose a cause whenever the 
lenses or the consciousness present a phenomenon, is the Principle of 
Causality.^ 

It is obvious to ask. What do we gain by the principle of causality thus 
supposed ? Does it explain in any degree the nature of that power which 
we are supposed to attribute to inanimate objects ? Does it explain how 
we divest our original notion of the attribute of personality, and what Is 
left when we have done so? Does it fhmish the slightest hint or help for 
investigating the true character of efficient canses? By no means. The 
principle itself is a mere statement of the fact, that we do invariably sap- 
pose a cause of physical changes, and that we cannot but do so. It offers 
no psychological explanation of the fact; it merely gives it the name of a 
principle of reason. It does not give us any positive notion of the cause 
in question; this remains, we know not what, — a something different 
fVom our own causality, and, as such, supposable perhaps, but inconceiv- 
able. It does not tell us how we can attain to a more positive knowledge. 
Kot by the senses ; for these present to us only successive phenomena. 
Kot by the internal consciousness; for this informs us only of persona] 
causation. Not by the reason ; for this only tells us In general terms that 
there is a cause, but flimishes no means of observing and distinguishing 
its character and varieties. The cause of physical changes still remains, 
like the subject of physical attributes, a negative idea, tkje ne sais quoi. 

Nor does M. Cousin's theory, any more than that of De Biran, explain 
how we get rid of the personal element with which all intuitive causality 
is involved. It only says that we do so, and that we must do so. The 
term Induction, employed by De Biran and Royer-Collard, is indeed objec- 
tionable, whether it be taken in the Aristotelian or in the Baconian sense. 
The former is objectionable, inasmuch as our personal acts are not snp- 

1 Coura de Philosophie, Le^on 19. 
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poeed to constitnte, or even adeqiuUely to represent, the whole body of 
eansal rekitions. The latter is objectionable; for the same acts cannot be 
•elected instances showing^ diverse operations of a law, bnt most, fh>m the 
nature of the case, be all of one kind. But this objection affects only the 
Umgnage, and not the basis of the theory; indeed, the two philosophers 
In question have expressly stated that theh: natural induction must be 
carefUly distinguished fh>m that of physics.^ But in point of language, 
Che phrase pnnapte qf reason is equally objectionable; partly as tending to 
check all fdrther psychological investigation into a point by no means as 
jet satisfactorily explained, and partly as opening the way to the thousand 
extravagances of ontological speculation, by concealing the purely neg- 
ative character of the notion of physical power. On M. de Bbmn's theory, 
tayv M. Cousin, anthropomorphism becomes the universal and necessary 
law of thought.' It might be replied, that in all cases where the prssento- 
fJM is given by internal consciousness only, anthropomorphism is in fact 
fhe condition and the limit of all positive thinking. 

I conceive, therefore, that there is nothing in M. Cousin's theory which 
dispenses with the obligation of a ftirther psychological examination of 
the origin and character of the supposed principle of causality, such as I 
have attempted in the text of the present work. Whether that explana- 
tion itself be right or wrong, must be Judged by others; but, whatever 
may be its fate in this respect, I shall deem its purpose sufficiently an- 
swered if it serves to call the attention of philosophers to a point hitherto 
too much neglected in speculation — the important distinction between 
positive and negative intuitions and thoughts. 



Note G, p, 148. 

In the controversy concerning the existence of a Moral Sense, the ques- 
tion at issue has suffered considerable misrepresentation fh>m the want of 
an accurate distinction between intuitive or prescntative consciousness, 
whoFe object is an individual thing, act, or state of mind, and reflective or 
lepresentative consciousness, whose immediate object is a general notion 
or principle. Stewart, for example, in his Life of Adam Smith, observes : 

1 OhivreM de Makte de Biran, vol. Iv. p. 808; JouAroy^s Reidt voL Iv. pp. 888, 
480. 
s (Euvre* de Maine de Bkun^ voL It. FMflioo de PEdltenr, p. xxxvL 
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** It was the opinion of Dr. Cudworth, and alto of Dr. Clarke, that moial 
distinctions are perceived by tliat power of the mind which- distinfi^nishes 
truth fVom falsehood. This system it was one great object of Dr. Hntdi- 
eson's philosophy to refute, and in opposition to it, to show that the words 
right and wrong express certain afi^reeable and disagreeable qualities in 
actions, which it is not the province of reason, but of feelinj^, to perceive; 
and to that power of perception which renders ns susceptible of pleasure 
or of pain fh>m the view of virtue or of vice, he gfave the name of the 
Moral Sense.'' The same philosopher, in his PhUosophical Essays, en- 
deavors to obviate Hume's deductions fh>m Hutcheson's theory, by falUng 
back, in some degree, upon the views of Cudworth and Clarke, and refer- 
ring the origin of our notions of right and wrong to reaaon instead of aous. 
" Tastes and colors," said Hume, " and ail other sensiUe qualities, lie not 
hi the bodies, but merely in the senses. The case is the same with bean^ 
and deformity, virtue and vice" To this Stewart replies : *' The decisions 
of the understanding, it must be owned, with respect to moral truth, 
differ fh}m those which relate to a mathematical theorem, or to the result 
of a chemical experiment, inasmuch as they are always accompanied 
with some feeling or emotion of the heart; but on an accurate analysis of 
this compounded sentiment it will be found that it is the intellectnal judg- 
ment which is the groundwork of the feeling, and not the feeling of the 
judgment." 

In a Lecture on Moral Relations, by the late Professor Mills, the differ- 
ent opinions concerning our perception of Morality are summed up as 
follows : 

" 1. Some ascribe our apprehension of it, with Hutcheson, to a peculiar 
internal sense, similar in its operations to the external senses, and con- 
found moral perception with taste; this is, strictly speaking, the theory 
of a moral sense. 

" 2. Others attribute moral perception, not to any peculiar sense, but 
yet to a peculiar faculty of the understanding distinct fh)m its general 
powers, and they appear to identify conscience with the moral faculty. 

" 3. Many deny the existence of a peculiar moral faculty, and maintain 
that moral principles are apprehended by the same powers of the intellect 
which perceive other kinds of truth. 

" 4. The Utilitarian theory implies that moral relations are ascertained 
and embraced by the operations of the discursive faculty only." i 

The whole controversy may be considerably cleared by distinguishing 
Moral Facts from Moral Principles. Facts of all kinds are presented to, and 

1 E88ays and Lectwres by the Uxte Rev. W. MiUs^ p. 201. 
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pcrrcired by, difTerent facalties of intuition, Bimilar in the manner of 
their operation to the perceptions of sense ; and hence, with some allow- 
ance for metaphor, we may speak of internal or external senses.^ U it 
then asked whether wo discern morality in individual acts by the same 
faculties by which we discern other qualities of individual objects pre- 
sented to us ? But, of these qualities, some are yisible, some audible, and 
so on. Is it meant that an act can literally be seen, heard, smelt, fdi, or 
tasted, to be virtuous or vicious? If not, the perception of the moral char- 
acter of acts is a distinct presentation, and, as such, to be referred to a 
distinct faculty; though, being, as will appear, an object of internal, not 
of external perception, it is not, like the external senses, connected with a 
distinct bodily oi^n. 

The question, whether right and wrong are apprehended by the same 
powers of the intellect which perceive other kinds of truth, is only appli- 
cable to the general concepts or principles through Which morality is repre- 
served as an object of thought. Truth and Falsehood can be distinguislied 
in representative knowledge only; and all such knowledge is most con- 
Teniently classified by reference to the single faculty of the Understanding. 
The same power of thought may inquire into the ground of various pre- 
sentations; it may investigate, for example, why one object is white, why 
another is harmonious, why a third is sweet, why a fourth is beantiftil, 
why a fifth is virtuous ; "but in all such investigations, the fact of a given 
object possessing a given quality must bo presupposed as the groundwork 
of the investigation. The distinction between a true and a false theory of 
morals will be determined by the same test as that between truth and 
falsehood in any other inquiry — its agreement or not, with the facts as 
given in intuition. 

It thus appears that a power of discerning right and wrong in individ- 
ual acts must be allowed as the prcsentative basis, without which no 
system of Moral Philosophy is possible. Such a power, thus limited, it is 



1 This has been obderved by Aristotle, whose account of the Practical Sense, or 
Intelligence, is in this respect more accurate tlian that of modem philosophers. 
Ka2 7^ r&y TtpArteu tpwv koX rwy ^(TxcCrwr yovs itrrl K<d oh A(^os, xtd 6 fihi0 
Korit Tas &irod«/{«if r&y iuturfiroty tpv¥ icol irp^wy^ 6 V i¥ rtus irpaKTiKcus 
rod ^(Txci'rov Kal iuZtx^l*-^^^^ f^^^ "^^^ kr4pas trpord- 
o46ts ' iipx^ y^ ^®*^ ^^ Ifcira aunw ix ruy «ia3* cKOOra 7C^ rh Ka^6\ov. 
TotJrwK oli^ Ix**" '*• at (Tariff IV, oCtij 8* ftrrl povs, — Eth. Nic. vi. 11. 
Compare Pol. i. 2: ToCro 7^^ irp^j tXaAo fya roXs iof^pATrois YSiOV, rh fi6yo¥ 
iya^ov Kcd Kcucov Kot iixedov ira2 iZlKOv Ktd r&y &K\tty at<r^7i<ri¥ Hx^^*'- 
These passages may serve as a qualification of Smith*s assertioD, that the word 
moral sense is of very late fbrmatiou. 
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impossible for the Utilitarian to explain away by any theory of association 
or education. Education may corrupt and pervert our presented ideas, 
but it cannot originate them : it may teach me to regard an act as right 
which, is really wrong, or vice versa, but it cannot create the original im- 
pression of either. To deny, with Locke and Paley, the existence of a 
moral sense, because one man holds to be wrong what another holds to be 
right, is like denying the existence of a faculty of sight, because a man 
with the jaundice sees all objects yellow. The existence of the faculty is 
shown by our approving or disapproving at all ; it cannot therefore be 
disproved by the fact of our sometimes approving or disapproving wrongly. 
The opposite error of Hume, in holding that virtue and vice exist in the 
sense only, lies in a confusion of the subjective feeling of approbation 
with the objective quality which gives rise to it. The same confUsion 
has taken place with regard to the secondary qualities of body. Heat and 
color, as sensationSf exist only in a sentient being; but that such sensations 
originate from nothing at all in the bodies themselves, is an absurdity long 
ago exploded, if indeed ever seriously maintained. 

This presentation of right and wrong, however, is by no means accurately 
exhibited in the account commonly given of moral sense. It is not correct 
to describe our perception of the moral character of actions in general as 
coordinate with or including the judgment of our own conduct in pcuticu- 
lar.i Right and wrong are not directly presented to me in any other actions 
than my own. If I see a murder committed in a puppet-show, I have all 
the same presented phenomena as if I see a murder committed by a man. 
I do not feel the same moral disapprobation, because I do not attribute to 
the puppet the same internal consciousness of obligation as to the man. But 
this consciousness is not presented except in the case of my own acts, and, 
ftom these, is transferred representaiivdy to other men, whose mental consti- 
tution I believe to be in this respect similar to my own. The intuitive faculty 
is properly limited to the approbation or disapprobation of ray personal acts ; 
and to this personal consciousness must thus be traced the original notions 
of Right and Wrong, as of Cause, and of Substance, and of all internal 
phenomena. Hence, if the terms Moral Sense and Conscience be used ac- 
cording to the ordinary philosophical distinction, it will be more correct to 
describe Moral Sense as an extension of Conscience, than Conscience as a, 
limitation of Moral Sense.^ 

1 As is done by Bishop Sanderson, in his Prcelectiones de OhligatUme Consden- 
ticBy as well as by Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and most of the advocates of a moral 
sense, and still more by Smith, in his theory of Sympathy. 

9 This is exactly the reverse of the theory of Adam Smith, who maintains that 
onr Judgments concerning the morality of our own acts is entirely derived from 
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Note H, p. 212. 

The difference between the relations of the seyeral Forms of Thoaght to 

•Psychology and to Logic has not hitherto been accorately marked. Psy- 

1 chologically, all that is communicated by, not given to, the act of thinking, 

■belongs to the form, not to the matter, of the product But these psycho- 

hogical forms do not come within the province of Logic, unless some 

Airther process of pure or formal thinking is affected by them. In its 

psychological relation, modality is clearly one of the forms of judgment. 

The necessary judgment, "A must be B," expresses the existence of a law, 

of some kind or other, by which the attributes are inseparably connected; 

the contingent judgment, whose fUll expression is, "A may or may not be 

B" denies the existence of any law of the kind ; while the pure judgment, 

** A u B," states the fact of an existing connection, without taking into 

account the question of law at all. The psychological question is this: 

"Is the presence or absence of a law connecting the terms of a judgment 

given to or by the act of judging? Is it part of the given phenomena, or a 

manner in which the mind regards them? In other words, Is modality an 

affection of the predicate, or of the copula? Do I in thought decide on 

the actual connection of A with a given necessary-B, or on the necessaiy 

connection of A with a given B ? In the former case, the modality belongs 

to the matter of the judgment; in the latter, to the form. 

The true answer to this question is sufficiently, plain. If sensible experi- 
ence is incompetent to furnish the notion of identity between two phenom- 
ena, it is equally incompetent to Aimish that of necessary or contingent 
Identity. These are additional products of the act of thought; experience 
having only presented the phenomena in a constant or variable juxtaposi- 
tion. Nay, further, the hypothesis that modality is given in the predicate 
of a judgment, not thought in the copula, becomes, in ultimate analysis, 
destructive of itself. For, if in thought we connect A with what is given 
as necessarily B, this implies that B has previously been thought as neces- 
sarily connected with some subject or other. A necesscury-B has no intelli- 
gible sense, except in relation to some previous judgment, " C must be B." 
The identification of A with B, then, takes place through the medium of C; 



that which we pass on others. This theory he oarries so far as to asaert, ** Were 
It possible that a human creature could grow up to manhood in some solitary 
place, without any communication with his own species, be could no more think 
of his own character, of the propriety or demerit of his own sentiments and con- 
duct, of the beauty or deformity of his own mind, than of the beauty or deform- 
ity of his own face.'* 

25 
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and the inpposition that modality can be giyen as an affection of the 
predicate, implies that it has been previously thought as an affection of the 
copula. This is sufficient to establish the psychoIoj;ical position of mo- 
dality as a form of the judgment. But, thus admitted, it is indispensable 
that it should be expressed in the copula, and not, as is frequently done, 
loft to be gathered fh>m our knowledge of the matter. A judgment of 
the fbrm "A is B," whateyer notions may be expressed by the terms, 
can neyer be thought as other than a pure or assertorial judgment. An 
apodeictical or problematical judgment requires a different statement of 
the copula relation, "A must be B," or ''A may be B." 

On the other hand, the criticism of Sir W. Hamilton, though accurately 
expressed in relation to one process of thought only, may be so extended 
as to be decisive as regards the exclusion of modality fhim Logic 
" Necessity, Contingency, etc.," he says, " are circumstances which do not 
allbct the logical copula or the logical inference. They do not relate to the 
connection of the subject and predicate, of the antecedent and conse- 
quent, as terms in thought, but as realities in existence; they are met- 
aphysical, not logical conditions. The syllogistic inference is alwajrs 
necessary; is modified by no extraformal condition; is equally apodictic 
In contingent as in necessary matter." ^ 

As regards the syllogistic inference, these remarks are strictly accurate, 
and would be conclusive against any modality proposed as a form of 
reasoning. Were a distinction, for example, set up between syllogisms in 
which the conclusion necessarily follows fh>m the premises, and syllogisms 
In which it may be inferred with more or less probability, the latter would 
rightly be condemned as extnUogical — the true syllogistic inference being 
always necessary. As regards the copula in judgments, the criticism 
cannot be accepted as verbally accurate unless we distinguish the logical 
copula fVom the psychological. That modality relates to realities in 
existence, is not conclusive; for quantity and quality, in all synthetical 
judgments, do the same in the same degree, and yet are rightly classed as 
forms of thought. But if we extend the distinction between formal and 
material thinking, so as to embrace judgment and conception, as well as 
reasoning, it is clear that the copula is always necessary in analytical or 
formal judging, as the inference is always necessary in formal reasoning. 
Material judgments, however, cannot be entirely excluded trom Logic, in 
so far as they fUmish data for formal reasoning. They are admissible, 
however, only in relation to this latter process ; and hence those forms of 
judgment only are rightly to be regarded as logical which affect the formal 
inference derivable ftom them. This is the case with quantity and quality, 

1 DMcianaiM, p. 146. 
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bat Dot with modality: the latter affects the conclusion of a syHogism not 
as a conclusion, in its relation to the premises, but only in itself, as a prop- 
osition. For this reason, it is logically preferable to exclnde modality as 
a form, and to treat it as if it affected the predicate only of the Judgrncnt. 
The hgftxU copula thus becomes in every instance assertorial only; and if 
this be careftilly distinguished flrom the psychological copula, the remarks 
of Sir W. Hamilton may be regarded as applicable to the whole of Logic, 
and to eveiy process of thought. 



THE END. 
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By Jules Mabcou. Two rolomes. Octaro, doth, $8.00. 



' The Map Is elegantly colored, and done up with linen cloth back, and folded in octavo Ibnn, 
with thick cloth covers. 

" The moat complete Geok>gical Map of the United States which has yet appeared. It is a wtnk 
which all who take an interest in the geology of the United States would wish to possess i and w« 
recommend it as extremely valuable, not only In a geological point of view, but as representing 
very fully the coal snd copper regions of the country. The explanatory text presents a rapid 
sketch of the freological constilationi of North America, and is rich in flicts on the subjects. It is 
embelliahed with a number of beautiful plates of the fossils which characterize the formations, tiius 
making, with the map, a very eoaq>lelet Hear, €md dietutct outline of <Ae geohmf of our coaniry.**^ 
Itmiang Magaznu:, N. }". 

HALIi'S GEOIiOGICAIf CHABT ; Giving an Ideal Section of the Saocesslvo 
Geological Formations, with an Actual Section firora the Atlantic to the Paciflc Oceana. 
By Prof. James Hall, of Albany. Mounted, $9.00. 

A KJST TO GEOLOGICAIi OHABT. By Prat Jaxb Hall. 18mo,26e«i. 

cat) 



VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 

THB ZiSOTUBES OF BIB WTTJJAM HAMTLTOH, BABT., tato 

Jhrofessur of Lugio aud Metaphysics, Uoivenily ol KdiatMirgli} embradug the MjRAPHTiik 
CAL and LooiCAL CousHKii } vith Notes, brum Original Uaterials, and aa Appendix, oon- 
Uiniog the Author's Latest Developmeot of bis New Lofpcal Theory. Edited by Ber. 
HioiBT LoiGiniyiLLS Maji8bl, B. D., Prof, of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy la 
Magdakw College, Oxford, and Jobs Vbtcb, M. A., of ifidiobiugh. In \mq royal octev* 
▼olnmea, Tis., 

L MsTAPHTaiOAL LsoTUKU (ju>w rtodjfy, Boyal oetavo, doth. 

n. Logical Lktubb (to jrrfparof ton). 

■IT* O. ft L., by • ■peeUl*srTaiifement with the fkmny of the Iste Sir WllUsm Bsmlttoii, srs 
the Aathoriaed American Publiihen of thia di«tingui«hed author** matekkm LaoTUaas ojr Mar- 
Ararsics A«D Looio, end they are permitted to print the seme from edraaoe sheets ftunisfaed 
them by the Kngllsh publisheia. 

MBNTAIi FHHiOBOFHY; Ineludiiig the InteDeet, the Senalbaitiea, aad tlM 
WUL By JosiPB Uatim, Prof, of lotellectoal and Moral Phttowpl^, Amhent College. 
Boyal Uhno, cloth, embossed, $1.60. 

It b beHered this week will be fonnd pre-eminently ^stingQlshed. 

L The CoMrLaTBiTBSS with which it presents the whole ralgeet. Text-books geaersQy trasi 
of only ome dam of fscultief i this work includes the whole. S. It b strictly end thorouglily 8oi« 
axTiric. 8. It presents e careful enslytbofthe mind, ss a whole. 4. The histoiy end llterstnrs 
of eeeh topic. &. The Istest resultsof the seienoe. tt. The chsste, yet attreetlTe s^le. 7. The 
lemarksble eondensetton of thought. 

ProC Pabx, of AadoTer, isys t ** It b DisTiironiSHXD Ibr its clearness of style, pei s p l eu lty ef 
method, csador of spirit, acumen end co^iprehensiTcaeiS of thought.'* 

The work, though so recently pubUahed, has met with most remsrksble sooeess ; haying beea. 
already introduced Into a large number of the leading coDeges end ichoob in various perts of ttm 
eooatiy, aad Uds Mx to take the piece of every other work on the suhjeet now before the publia. 

THEBAITBUS OF ENGIiISH 'WOBDS AND FHBASEB, so cUmU 
fled and arranged as to fiicllitate the expression of ideas, and assist in literary oompoei- 
tloo. New and Improved Edition. By Pxrxa Majuc Bogbt, late Secretary of the Boyal 
Society, London, &o. Bevised and edited, with a List of Foreign Words defined in Eng> 
Ush, and other additions, by Barm as Skaes, D. D., President of Brown University. A 
Naw AMxaiOAM Kdition, with Aoninou akd Impbovbmsxts. Umo, doth, $1.60. 

This edition is baaed on the London edlUoo, reeently Issued. The first Ameriean Editkm hav- 
ing been prepared by Dr. Sear* for atrietlif edmeeUiomal pmpoKM, those words and phrases properly 
termed ** vulgar," incorporated in the original work, were omitted. These expurgated portioai have, 
in the present edition, been retCored, but by such an arrangement of the matter aa not to Intaiw 
ftre with the educational purposes of the Ameriean editor. Besides thb, it contains Important 
additions of words and phrases not in the Engibh edition, making it in ail retpecU more full amd 
perfect than the atdhor'e edtHon. The work has alraady beoome one of standard aathmity, both 
In thb country and in Great Biitsin. 

FAIiEY*B NATtJBAIi THEOLOGY. lUaitiated hy forty PUtea, with 
Selections firom the Notes of Dr. Paxton, and Additional Notes, Original and Selected, 
with a Vocabnlary of Scientific Terms. Edited by Jorr Waeb, M. D. Improved editioo, 
with elegant newly engraved ptotea. 12mo, doth, emboesed, $1.26. 



This work la very generally Intradneed Into our best Schools and Coneges thionghont the i 
try. An entirely new and beautiftil set of Dlurtratlona has recently been procured, which, wittt 
ether ImproveaBsnts, reader it the best and most eom^etawprkpft]M}tia4 extant. 



VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 

•PBISTOZFIiBS OF ZOdliOQY; Toachinf th« Btrootore, I>efelo|«caC, Sto. 
tribution, and NatunU ArraogemeQt, of the Racw or Aximals, lirlng and extinet, 
with numerous lllutttnUoue. For the use of Schools and CoUeget. Part I. dm- 
rARATiTB PuTiMOUMjr. B/ LouB Aoiass and Amtmrn A. Oouu>. Berlaed edi- 
tiuo, Iftno, GkHh, $1.00. 

•*Itbnoiam«i«boolc,bat*«ork— attalwoiklnthefonnofabook. ZoSlog^ b aa iBtwMlliit 
•ekucc, and here is treated withamMterljr hand, it !■ m. worit ^i npt^t Iff fiffUtgw and wh ftob, aad 
no y uunf man shoald be without It." — SeiaUi/ie American. 

** riiis work placet us in poeeei t ion of iaformatioa lulf a centuiy In advance of all our dcmentarj 
worki on this lulqect. • . No vorlc of Um same dimcneloae haa ever appeared in the P» gi*«V laa* 
goigo containing so much new and Taloabte information."— Paor. Jajus H i*Mr, d^fng 

** The beet book of the kind in our langoege."— ChritUtm Examiit^, 

PBINGIFIiBS OJr ZOOliOQT, FABT H. Ciyatematlo ZoOlogj. /» 
preparation. 

<|*HB BXiSOCDNTS OF QBOIiOQT; adapted to Sebootoand Gollesea. With 
uumeruus Illustrations. Sy J. &. LooMU, Preaklent of Lewiiboif Unlrenitj, Pa. 
12mo, ck>th, 75 eta. 



**Itt8 rarpaaeed by no woxk before the American public"— JK il. .^tadereoa, LL. D^ 
Mochester University. 

** Thle ii Jntt each a work as ii needed for our echools. We eee no rcaeon why it ehovld nel 
take its place as a tezt-boolc in all the echoola in the land."— 3". Y. CKmrver. 

** Admirably adapted for nee as a text-book in common echools and academies.**— GDNfrt(paCiei^ 
oiiMl, Boston. 

XJLBMXINTS OF MOBAIi SCIENGE. By FaAxaa Watlavd, D. D., lata 
President of Brown University. 12mo, cloth, $1.26. 

MOBAIi BOOSNCll ABBIDQED, and adapted to the uae of Schoola and 
Academies, by the Author. Half morocco, 60 cts. 

The same, Chkap School Eoinox, boards, 25 eta. 

Thii woric li need in the Boston Schools, and b exceedingly popular as a lext-botdc wherever It 
hat bvcn adopted. 

ELEMIEiaTS OF FOIiITICAIi BCONOMT. By Fraxcis Watlaxs, 
D. D. 12mo, doth, $1.26. 

FOIiITICAIi BCONOMT ABBIDQED, and adapted to the use of Schooto 
and Academies, by the Author. Half morocco, 60 cts. 

** It deserves to be Introduced into every private flunily, and to be studied by every man who 
has an intereet in the wealth and prosperity of hb country. It b a subject little undcritood, even 
practically, by thouaands, end still lees understood theoretically. It b to be hoped thii will form 
a ckH b<K>k, and be fldthftally studied in our academies, and that it will find ite way into every 
fiunily library ; not there to be ihut up unread, but to afford rich material for thought and discus- 
sion in the family circle." — Puritan Recorder, 

All the above Works by Dr. Wayland are used as text-books In most of the colleges and hi^er 
Bchoob tluoughout the Union, and are highly approved. 



IC7 O. if L. keep^ in addition to workt published by thenuelvety am extensfoe atwrt- 
ment of \cork» publieked by othera^ in all departmenta of trade^ which they supply 
at publishers* prices. They invite the attention of Booksellers^ Travelling Agents^ 
Teachers^ School Committees^ Clergymen^ and Professional men generally (to whom 
a liberal discount is uniformly made\ to their extensive stock. Copies of Text-books 
for examination will be sent by mail or otherwise^ to any one transmitting oxa 
BALr the price of the same, (cr Orders from any port e\f the eouniry promptlg 
0ttended to with faithfulness and despatch. (33) 



WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 

XITTO'S POFDTiAB CTOI«OP.fflDIA OP BIBUOAIi UTISBA 
TUKB. Condeused from the larger vork. By the Author, Jobv Knro, D. D. As- 
sisted by JamxsTatlor, D. D., of Obisgov. With over fire hondred lUiiBtnUkms. Oos 
ndmne, ocUto, 812 pp. Cloth, $3.00 } sheep, $3.60 } doth, gilt, $4.00 } half call, $4.00. 

A DicnoiTAXT or m Bibls. Serring, sbo, u a Commxittakt, embodying the prodocti of 
flie best and most ncent reiearchet in biblical literature In which the •cholan of Europe and 
America hare been engaged. The work, the result of immenie labor and research, and enriched 
by the emitribntions of writers of distinguished eminence In the rarious departments of sacred mar* 
atnre, has been, by unireTsal consent, pronounced the best work of its class extant, and the one best 
totted to the advanced knowledge of the present day in all the studies connected with theologleal 
■dence. It is not only intended for ministers and theological students, but it b also paitleulaity 
adapted to parents. Sabbath-school teachers, and the great body of the rdigious public 

THE HISTOBY OP PAIjESTINE, ttam the Patriarchal Age to the Pnsenft 
Time ; with Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the Coantry, the Cus- 
toms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By Jomi Kirro, D. D. With upwards of tw* 
hundred niustrations. 12mo, ck>th, $1.25. 

•IT A woric admirably adapted to the Family, the Sabbath, and the week-day School Ubraiy. 

AITAIjTTICAL CONCOBDANCE to the HOIjY 8CBIP. 
TUBES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinct and Classified Heads or Topics. Bj 
Jom Sadik, D. D., LL D., Author of ** Biblical Cyclopflsdla," ** Ecclesiastical Cyclopsa- 
dia," ** Dictionary of the Bible," etc. One volume, octavo, 840 pp. Cloth, $3.00 ; sheep^ 
$3.50 } ek>th, gilt, $4.00 } half Turkey moroooo, $4.00. 

The object of this Concordance Is to^ircsent the Scbiptuxes xittibx, under certain classlded 
and exhaustive heads. It differs from an ordinary Concordance , In that its arrangement depends 
not on woans, but on subjects, and the verses are printed in /ulL Its plan docs not bring II aft 
an Into COTapetition with such limited works as those of Oaston and Warden t for they select dbe- 
trinal topics principally, and do not profess to comprehend as this ths xwtixs Bible. The work 
also contains a Synoptical Table of Contents of the whole work, presenting in brief a system at 
Ubllcal antiquities and theology, with a very copious and accurate indejc 

The value of this work to ministers and Sabbath-school teachers can hardly be over-estimated t 
and it needs only to be examined, to secure the approval and patronage of every Bible student 

CBXJDEN'S CONDENSED CONCOBDANCE. A Complete Concord, 
anoe to the Holy Scriptures. By Albxandbb CairDKa. Revised and Ke-edited by the 
Uev. Davu) Kixo, LL. D. Octavo, doth backs, $1.25 *, sheep, $1.50. 

The condensation of the qvotations of Scripture, arranged under the moat obvious heads, while 
tt dimimahea the bulk of the work, grtatiy faeilitaU* the flndhig of any required passage. 

" We have In this edition of Cruden the hut made better. That Is, the present is better adapted 
to the purposes of a Concordance, by the erasure of superfluous reforences, the omisrion of unne* 
cessary explanations, and the contraction of quotations, *c It is better as a manual, and Is better 
adapted by its price to the means of many who need and ought to poaseM such a work, than thS 
former large and expensive edition."— Pantaii Recorder, 

A OOMMENTABT ON THE OBIQINAIi TEXT OF THE A0T8 
OP M' H h\ A •POftTT.TRR. By HoBATio B. Hackstt, D. D., Prof, of BibUcal liter- 
ature and Interpretation, in the Newtoa TheoL Inst. KT" A new, reviled, and enlarged 
edition. Boyal octavo, cloth, $2.25. 

car This most Important and very popular work has been thoroughly revlseii \ large portions 
entirely re-writlen, with the addition of more than one. hmdred patje» of new rratter; the result of 
fiks anthoi^s continued, laborious Inveatigations and travels, tinoe the publication of the first editioo. 



IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 

OYOIiOFiBDIA OF AHIBODOTBS OF IjITSBATUBS AHD 
THE FINS ABT8. CoDUkioing a oopkmi and eboioe SetoelioD of Aoeodotet 
of the rarioaf forms of UteraUxre, of the Afti, of Architectare, XograTtng% Maiic, 
Foetrj, Fainting, and ftmlptore, and of the moat oelebrated Literaiy Cbanclen and 
Artists of diflterent Goantrles and Agea, ka. By Kaujtt Aansra, A. M., author of 
M Cjolopmlla of Moral and ReligioufADflodotai.*' With immeroas nfautntkioi. TSftppb 
ooUTo. CloCh, $8.00} sheep, $8^) eloth, gilt, $4.00} half oali;|iXn. 



Thto b miqiicsttoiiably the e h oieest eoOeetioB of Aneedottt crer pnMlihed. II eoatrins 
AomaoMit mtd/brltt Amtedotm: aad raeh b the woadeifnl ▼•liefj, that it viU be fboad an aliBOit 
faiczheiMtlble Aind of InteiMl for eveiy deep of leeden. The elabonile ckwMcetlea aad ladezee 
mnat commend it eepedeliy to pablle epaeken, to the Taiiooe etaMse of btuwrg imdtcmajjk \ 
to ortuCa, NMcAaJwea, end olAem, u a DiOTiOjr Aar /br rt/biwiee, in ralatioa to fudiM on the ni 
beriew en^ecti and eharecteie intiodaeed. Tliereare eleomote tiien amkmtdnd amd Jf/lff Jbm 



TUJS UFB OF JOHN' MHiTON, Narrated In Coometfcm with the Voutical, 
KocLKSiASTiCAL, and LimAar Hutobt or bis Tims. By Dxww Uissos, U.A., Profes s or 
of KngUsh Literature, UniTersity College, Loodoo. Vol. i., cmbraoiog the period fross 
1008 to 1030. With Portraits, sad spedmens of his handwriting at diflbreot periods. 
Iloyai oeUTo, doth, $0.00. 



Thii Important work will embraee three royal octaro ▼olmnee. By epceial emagcmcat wflk 
Pro£ I^Ijuwd, the author, O. * L. are permitted to print fh>m adrasce aheeti f^mlahcd them, aa 
the authorlMd American pabliahera of thia magnificent and eaferly looked Ibr work. Volnmce two 
and (Area will fbUow in dne time i bat, aa aeeh volume covcra a definite period of time, and ako 
embraces diatinct topics ef diwuasloa or history, they will be pubUahed and add independent of 
each other, or Aimished in sets when the tluee Toiumea are oompieled. 

THE OBEYSON I«BTTEB8. Selections fhmi the Corrospondenee of R. B. H. 
GasTSoa, Esq. Kdited by Uasar Eoosss, aathon of ^ lidipse of Faith.** Iftno, cloth, 
$1.26. 

** Mr. Grayson and Mr. Rogers are one and the same person. The whole work b Itam hb pea, 
and every letter Is radiant with the genius of the author. It discusses a wide range of anl^fccta, in 
the most attractire manner. It alMonds in the keenest wit and humor, satire and logic It (kirly 
entitles Mr. liofers to rank with Sydney Smith and Charles Lamb aa a wit and humorist, and with 
BUhop Butler as a reaaoner. Mr. Rogers* name will share with thoae of Butler and Faaeal, in the 
gratitude and reneration of poeteiity." — Londom QtKurlerfy, 

** A book not for one hoar, but Ibr an hours i not Ibr one mood, but Ibr ereqr mood i to think 
oirer, to dream over, to laugh orer.**— Bottom JoumaL 

** The Letters are intellectual gems, radiant with beautf , happily intermingling the gnve aad 
ttie gay. — CkriitiaM Otiterver, 

BSSAYS TN BIOQBAFHT AND OBITIOISIC. By Psrss Baths, H. 

A., author of **The Christian Life, Social and IndlvidnaL'* Arranged in twa Series, or 
Parts. 12mo, cloth, each, $1.26. 

These roluroes hare been prepered by Ote author exeloslTely Ibr hb Amerlean pabHshen, and 
are now published in uniform style. They Include nineteen artidca, Tiz. : 

FiBST Sbbibs :- Thomas De Quincy. — Tennyson and his Teachcra. — Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing.— Recent Aspects of British Ait.— John Baakin. — Uu^ Miller. — The Modem Morel i 
Dickens, ac — Ellis, Acton, and Currer BcU. 

Skcoito Sbbibs:- Charles Kinirsley. - S. T. Coleridge. — T. B. Maeankiy. — Aliaon. .^ Wel- 
IlDRton. — Napoleon. — Plato. — Characteristics of Christian CiTilizatton. — The Modara University. 
^ The Pulpit aad the Praas. — Testimony of the Bocks i a Defonce. 

VISITS TO ET7BOFEAN OEIiEBRITIES. By the Ber. Wxlliak B. 
SraAOUs, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; doth, gOt, $160. 



A series of graphic and llfo-like Personal Sketehca of many of the meet distlagoidied aaen end 
Women of Europe, portrayed as tlie Autlior saw them in their own homee, aad under the nMal 
advantageous drcumstancea. Bealdea theae ** pen and ink " aketehea, the woilc contains the nord 
ettraetion of a/oc-sumlett/'tAssigaaftoisefeaeh of the persons introduced. (88) 



VALUABLE WORKS 

PUBLISHED BT 

GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

69 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

■». 

THE CHHISTIAN T.TR»in • Socul axd Ixditidual. By Pim Batib, U. ▲. 

12mo, doth, $1.25. 

Tliere li tmt one Toioe mpecting tttb extrBordinarj book, —men of all denomlnatioiM, In all 
^aarten, agrao In pnmoancing it one of the moat admirable worka of the age. 

MODEBN ATHEISM; Under iU (brms of Pantheiam, Materialiam, Becnl&rlani, 
Devek)pment, and Natural Laws. By Jamxs Buchamak, D. D., L. L. D. 12nio, doth, 
$1.25. 

** The work b one of the moat readable and aolid vhlch «e hare erer pemaed.** — Hugh MOHer 

NEW ENQIjAIH) THEOCBAC7. From the Qerroan of Uhden*i History of 
the CoQgregationaliats of New England, with an Iktboductiov bt NsAXDaa. By Mas. 
H. C. CovAXT, author of '' The English Bible,** etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A work of mre abilitj and Interest, {tresentinif the early rell|(ioni and ecdeaiaftioal hlalory of 
New England, from authentic aoarcea, with singular impartiality. The author evidently aimed 
throughout to do exact juttiee to the dominant party, and all their opponents of erery name. The 
Btandpoint fhmi which the whole sul^ect is viewed la novel, and we hare in this volume a new 
and most important contribution to Puritan History. 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFOBTEB ; with oopfoua Notea. By Juucs 
Chamju Uakb. With the Notss traodated for the Amkbicam Kditiox. 12mo, doth, 
$1.26. 

TELE BETTEB IjAND ; or. The Believer*! Journey and Future Home. By the 
Bev. A. C. Taoxpsox. 12mo, doth, 85 cts. 

A most charming and InstmctiTe book fat all now Journeying to the ** Better Land.* 

THE EVENING OF UFE ; or, light and Comlbrt amidst the Shadows of De- 
clining Years. By Rar. Jsrkmiah Chapuit, D. D. A new B«viaed, and much en 
larged edition. With an elegant Frontispiece on Steel. 12mo, ck>th, $1.00. 

VT A roost charming and approprUto work for the aged, — larn ^TP* *a<l open page. An 
admirable " Gift" Ibr the child to preaent the parent. 

THE STATE OF THE IMPENITENT DEAD. By Altah Hotit, 
D. D., Prof, of Christian Theology in Newton Theol. Inst. 16mo, doth, 60 cts. 

A WBEATH ABOUND THE CBOSS ; or, Scripture Truths niustrated. 
By the Key. A. MoaTOM Browr, D. D. Recommendatory Prelaoe, by Jobs Ajiokll 
Jamu. With a beautiful Frontiapieoe. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 

** * Christ, and Him cmcifled * Is presented in a new, striking, and matter-of-lkct Ught The style 
Is simple, without bein;; puerile, and the reasoning is of that tmthfhl, persnaalve kind that *< 
from the heart, and reaches the heart* ** — N. Y. Ojterw, (^11) 



WORKS FOR CHURCH MEMBERS. 

THE OHBISTTATTS DAIIiT TBSASUBY; a BeUgioot KaeiciMfbr ereiy 
Day in the Year. Bjr Ber. S. Tbmplb. A new aod imptoved edition. ISaao, doth, 
$1.00. 

aar A work for Tiy Chrirtim. IllilBdeada** Ti«wiii7''orgoodthliigti 

THS SCHOOL OF OHBIBT ; or, Chrlitiaoity Yiewed In Ito Leading Aspects. 
B7 the Rev. A. R. L. Foora, aothor of <* IncidenU in the LUe of oar Savktor,'* etc 
lOmo, cloth, 60 cts. 

THB CHBISTIAN FASTOB; His Wortc and tfaeNeedtal Preparatiao. By 
Altab Hotst, D. D., Prot of Theologj in the Mewton TbecL Inst. IQmo, pp. 60 { 
flexible cloth, 26 cents } paper covers, 12 cents. 

▲POIjIiOS ; or, IHreotioDS to Fenoos Jort commencing a Religions UCs. SSmo^ paper 
covers, cheap, for distrilxitlon, per hundred, $6.00. 

THE HABVBST AND THB BISAFEBS. Home Worlc for AS, and haw to 
do it. By Bev. Habvbt Nkwoomb. 16mo, doth, 68 eta. 

Thia woric i« dedicated to the conTerti of ISiR. It •how* what maif be done, bjr ahowlnf what hM 
been done. It showi how mnch there li HOW to be done at home. It ihowi now to do It Everjr 
man intereeted in the work of aaTing men, erexy profcaiing Christian, wlU find tiiii work to be for 
him. 

THB CUUBOH-MSMBEB'S MANTTAIi of Eodesiastioal Principles, 1m» 
trines, and Diadpline. By Rev. Wiluam Crowbll, D. D. Introduction by H. J. Rip- 
let, D. D. Second edition, revised and improved. 12mo, cloth, 76 cts. 

THE OHIJBCH.MEMBEB'S HAin)-BOOK; a Plain Ooide to the Doc- 
trines and Practice of Baptist Chnrehns. By the Bev. Willlam Cbowsll, D. B. 
18mo, dotli, 88 cts. 

THE OHTTBCH-MEMBEB'S OUIDE. By the Rev. Jomr A. Jamhu Edited 
by J. 0. Choulbs, D. D. New editloQ. With Introdoctoiy Essay, by Rev. HuBBAan 

W1N8LOW. CkiUi, 33 cts. 

** The ipontaneone eflVirion of our heart, on laying the book down, waa t * May every ehnreh- 
member in our land poaseas thli book, and be bleeaed with all the happineai which confonoity te 
Ua evangelical aentimeata and directlonB la calculated to eonfor.' ** — Chrittiim Seeretanf. 

THE CUUBCH IN EABNEST. By Rev. Johx A. Jambs. ISmo, cloth, 40 cts. 

** Ita arfnifnenta and appeala are well adapted to prompt to action, and the timea demand anch a 
book. We truat it will be univeraaliy read."— y. Y. Obmrver. 

" Thoee who have the meana ahould purehaae a number of coplea of thia work, and lend tliom 
to chnrch-memben, and keep them in dreulatkm HtL theif are womoutl^^Motken^ AmittaKl. 



CHBIBTIAN FBOGBEBS. A Sequel to the Anxious Inquirer. By Joeh 
Abobll Javbs. 18mo, cloth, 31 cts. 

0^ One of the beat and moat naefbl worka of thia popnlrqr author. 

** It oufrht to be aold br hundreda of thonaanda. until emj eharrh-member In the land haa 
bouirht, read, marked, learned, and Inwardly digeated a copy." — GMwrr^dono^Mt. 

** 80 eminently la it adapted to do good, that we foel no anrpriae that It ahould make one of tha 
pabHahera* excellent publicationa. It exhibits tlM whole tul^t of growth in gnea with great 
'«— -4MtrBBdoleame«u''— iVilaaAMXirder. (U) 



VALUABLE NEW WOKKS. 

OOD HBVSAIiXD TS NATCTBB AJSTD IN OHBI8T ; Indadiflf a 
RrfnUlliMi at ttM D«vek>poMiut Tlieury cuuuiutfd iu the ^* VesUgva \4 Uie Miuural Uitunj 
of Craatioa.** Bjr Her. Jajus B. W'aijlkb, autixir uC ^ Iiu Fhu^cmufht imt nu i*LAM 
or aALTAnua.** IAdo, cloih, $1.00. 

FHUiOSOFHT OF THB PTiATT OF SAIiVATION; aBookfbrtte 
TioMst. Bjr an AnniifiAM Cmzu. With an lotroductory Essay by Caltui K. Svovb, 
D. D. 117 Mew improTed and enlarged edition, llbno, cloth, 76 ota. 

YAHVXSH OHBI8T; or, Tlie Memorial Name. By ALKXA!n>n MacWhobtbb. 
With an lutrodoctory LeUer by Nathamiu. W. Taylok, B. D., Dwight ProAMor in Tale 
Tbtfol. Sem. lOmo, doUi, 00 cts. 

SALVATIOH B7 CHBIBT. A Series of Disoowiet on some of the most Im- 
portant Doctrines of the QospeL By Vraxcu Watlamd, D. D. Lbno, doth, $1.00 ) 
Gl»th, gilt, $1.60. 

CoffTsivTS. — Theoretical Athebm. — Practical Atheism. «- The Moral Character of Man.** 
The Fall of Sfan. — Justification by Works Impossible. — Preparation for the Advent.- Work of 
the Messiah.— Justificatton by Faith. — Conversion. — Imitators of Ood.— Oriering the Spirit.— 
A Day In the LJfe of Jesus. — The BencYolence ot the QospeL — The Fall of Peter. — Cluuvcter 
of Bafawm. — Veradty. — The Church of Chrlkt. — The Unity of the Church. — Du^ of Obedi- 
ence to the CItU Magistrate (three Sermons). 

THE QBE AT DAY OF ATONEMENT ; or, MediUtions and Prayers on 
the Last Twenty-fonr Hoars of the Sufferings and Death of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Translated fktxn the German of Charlottb Elizabeth Nbbkun. Edited by 
Mas. CoLiat Macxjcxzib. Elegantly printed and bound. 16mo, cloth, 75 ets. 

THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT IN ITS HEIiATION 
TO QOD AND THE UNIVERSE. By Rev. TnoxAs W. Jbsktx, D. D., 
late Presideni of Coward College, London. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This work was thoroughly revised by the author not long before his death, ezcluriTdy fbr the 
present publishers. It has long been a standatd work, and without doubt presents the most com- 
plete discussion of the snl^ect in the langua;^. 

** We consider this volume as setting the long and fiercely agitated qnestioo as to the extent of 
the Atonement eofnplefeely at rest Posterity will thank the auUior till the latest ages for his tllae* 
tiions argument"— ilTew Yorit EctMffeUtU 



THE SUFFEBING 8AVIOUB ; or, BledlUtions on the Last Days of Christ 
By Frbd. W. Kbcmjiaciibr, D. D., author of " El^ah the Tishbite.** 12mo, cloth, $1.26. 

** The narrative Is given with thrilling vividness, and pathos, and beauty. Marking, as we prcK 
eecded, several passages fbr quotation, we found them in the end so numerous, that we must nSu 
the reader to the work itscU:*'— Aeies qf the Ckwrcht* {Scottuh). 

THE IMITATION OF OHBIST. By Thomas a Kciipn. With an IntnK 
ductory Essay, by Thomas Cralmbbs, D. D. Edited by Howabd Malcom, D. D. A 
new edition, with a Lifb or Thomas a Krmpis, by Dr. C. Ullmasn, author of **Re* 
formers before the Reformation." 12mo, cloth, 85 cts. 

This may sefoly be pronounced the best Protestant edition extant of this ancient and celebrated 
work. It is raprinted from Payne's edition, collated with an ancient Latin copy. The peeullat 
ftators of this new edition Is the improved page, the skgant, laiga, sisar type, and Iht Kbv Iovi 
•r A XaiirM, hj J>r. VImaaa. (|8) 



VALUABLE WORKS. 

700TSTBFS OF OI7B FOBEFATHEB8 ; What thqr laffeTOd and whal 
they sought. Dcscribiug Lucallties, aud Purtrajring Penonagea and Srents, ooospico- 
oas in the Straggles fur Religioas Liberty. By Jamxs Q. Miall. Containing thirty-six 
Illustrations. l:hno, doth, $1.00. 

MJE!MOHIAI<S OF BABLY OHBISTIANITY': Presenting, in a gnphie, 
cuoiiMict, and popular form, Memorable Events of Early EodesiaBtiGal History, kc Cy 
RcT. J. G. MiALL, author of ** Footsteps of our Forefathers." With nomeroos lUttatra- 
tluus. 12ox>,clotli, $1.00. 

flCr The above, by Midi, are both exceedingly Interesting and InstmcttTe works. 

BEPUBIjIOAN OHBISTXAHTITY; or, Tree Liberty, as exhibited In the 
Life, lV«cept8, and early Disciples of the Great Bedeemer. By the B«v. £. L. Maqoom, 
D. D., author of ** Proveibs for the People,** kc. Second ediUon. 12mo, doth, $1.25. 

** The author has at hla command a rich ftore of learning, firom which he sUlfhUy draws abun- 
dant evidence for the aupport of the positioiu he aMumea." — Puritan Jtecorder. 

THE PEBSON AND WOBK OP CHBIST. By Ernest Sartoxics, D.D., 
Kuuigsberg, Prussia. Translated by Bey. Oaxmas S. Stka&ns, A. M. ISmo, cloth, 42 els. 

" A work of much ability, and preacnting the aigument In a atyle that will be new to moct of 
American readers. It will deiervedly attract attention." — A'ew York Obterver 

OHBISTIANITY DEMONSTBATED ; hi four disUnct and independent 
scries of pnx^ ; with an Explanation of the Types and Pruphedes concerning Ui« 
Messiah. By Rev. liiavxY Nkwcomb. 12mo, clutii, 75 cts. 

THE SAINT'S EVEBIiASTINO BEST. By Ricbard Baxtxr 16mo, 
cloth, 50 cts. 

THE BEIiiaiONS OF THE WOBLD, and their BelaUons to Christianity. 
By Frbdkrick Dbnuon Mauricb, A. M., Professor of Divinity in Khig*s College, Landoo. 
16mo, cloth, 00 cts. 

THE CHBISTIAN WOBIiD UNMASKED. By Jobv Bxrridgs, A M., 
Yiciur of Everton, Bedfordshire. With a Life of the Author, by Rev. Thomas Gcthric, 
J). D., Mhiister of Free St. John's, Edhiburgh. lOmo, cloth, 50 cts. 

" The book," aayi Dr. Gcthrib, In hU Introduction. ** which we introduce anew to the pubHc, 
hag •urv{v<^d the teat of years, and itlU atandi towering above tilings of inferior growth, like a 
cellar of T^ebanon. Its subject is all-important : in doctrine it is sonnd to the core'; it glowi widi 
fervent piety s It exhibits a moat skilful and unsparing dissection of the dead professor ; while its 
style is so remarkable that he who could preach as Berridge has wntten would hold any congrtfri- 
tion by the ear*." 

THE IMITATION OF OHBEST. By Thomas a Kkmpis. Introductory 
Essay, by T. Chalmkrs, D. D. Edited by the Rbv. Howard Malcom, D D. Cheap 
edition. 18mo, cloth, 38 cts. 

GUIDO AND JUIjITJS. Thb l>orTRT!fH or Bn ard thr Propitiator i or, the 

Trup Consecration of the I>ntibter. Exhibited in the Correspondence of two Friends. By 

Frrdrrick ArcusTUS 0. THOLrcK, D. D. Translated from the Ck>nnan, by Jorathaw 

BowAMoa Rtlaro. With an introduoUoa by Jobs Ptr Smith, D. D. Ifimo, clotht 

60ctB, (14) 



DR. JOHN HARRIS* WORKS. 

XHB OBEAT TBAGHBB; or, Characieristioi of our Lord*s Ministry. By Jonr 
Babbis, D. D. With ftn Introductory Essay by H. Homphbbt, D. D. SUteenth thoo. 
sand, l^mo, doth, 86 cents. 

** De. Hakkis ii one of the best writen of the age i snd this TotnaM wlU not in ths least detvsel 
fiom hU w«U-merited reputation."— AmericoM Fulitit. 

THE OBEAT COMMISSION ; or, the Christinn Church ooostitated and 
diarged to ooorey the Qospei to the World. A Prise Essay. With an Introductoffy 
Essay bjr W. &. Williams, D. D. Eighth thousand. ISmo, cloth, $1.00. 

** This Tolnme will afford the reader an inteiiectual and iptritual banquet of the highest oider."— 
PkOadelpkia Ch. Obterver. 

THE FBE-ADAMITE EABTH. Contributions to Hieologlcal Science. By 
JouH Uabris, D. D. Nev and nsvised edition. I2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

MAN FBIME VAXi ; or, the Constitution and Primitire Condition of the HunMB 
Being. With a finely engraved Portrait of the Author. 12mo, cloth, $1.26. 

PATBIABOH7 ; or, the Family, its ConsUtuUon and Probation. 12mo, cloth, $1.2$. 
Thii is the lait of Dr. Harrii* eeriee entitled " Contribatlona to Theological Science.** 

8EBMONS, CHABGES, ADDBESSES, &o., deliTcred t>y Dr. Harbis In 
yarious parts of the country, during the height of his reputation as a preacher. Two elo* 
gant volumes, octavo, cloth, each, $1.00. 

The immense lale of all this aathoi^e Works atteiti their Intrlniic worth and great popularly. 



liECTlTBES ON THE IiOBD*S FBAYEB. By Wiluam R. Wiluams, 
D. D. Third edition. 12mo, cloth, 85 cts. 

** We are eonetantlf reminded. In reading hit eloquent pages, of the old EnplUh writers, whoss 
vigorous thought, and gorgeous Imagery, and varied learning, have made their writingi an inej> 
haustible mine fbr the scholais of the present day." — Ch. Obterver. 

BELIGIOITS FBOOBESS ; Discourses on the Development of the Christian 
Character. By William R. Wiluajis, D. D. Third edition. 12mo, doth, 86 cts. 

** IHs power of apt and fbrelble Illuttratlon Is without a parallel among modem writers. The muts 
jMfiPM spring into lift beneath the magic of his rsdisnt Imagination. But this is never at ths 
expense of soKdity of thought, or itrength of argument It is seldom. Indeed, that a mind of so 
much poetical invention yields such a willing homage to the logical element." — Harper*t MotUUff 
JUincellcuiy. 

MISCEIiIjANIES. By William R. Wiluams, D. D. New and Improred edHkm. 
Price Reduced. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

wr ** Dr. WUUams is a profound scholar and a brilliant writer.** ~ JIT. J. EvanqtHtL 



THE FBEACHEB AND THE KING; or, Boardalooe in the Conrt «fLoalf 
ZIV. } being an Account of the Pulpit Eloquence of that distinguished era. Translated 
Dram the French of L. F. BcHasHKa, Paris. Introduction by the Rev. Qiorgb Pom, 
D. D. A new, improved edition^ with a fine I^kbhhw and a BiooaAPmcAL Sutcb or 
TBI AoTHOB. 12mo, cloth, $1.26. 

THE FBIEST AND THE HUOUENOT ; or, PerseenUon In the Ag« of 
Louis XV Translated from the French of L. F. Bungener. Two V(^. 12mo, doth, $2.26^ 

ny This Is not only s work of thittiing Intsfsstt-'no fletfc» could s« csed it, —bat, asa P retiii 
iaat worit, it b a masterly prodaetlonu CV^ 



BIOGRAPHIES MB WOBKS ON MISSIONS. 



THB MI8SIONABY lOimi&FBIBB ; a CoOectioo of tte moit taBportaot 
Diiooant>t In the languAge, oo CbrisUan BUMioof, bj dirtingqiahed AmoricMi Autbon. 
Sdited by Uabox Stow, D. D. Seoood Thooaaod. Iftno, otoCh, 86 cti. 



•• Yoa bora sm th* high telent of fhs Ameiieaa chareh. The dlaeonnei Ij Dr. Bcwber, ]>r. 
WayUnd, and the Rer. Dr. Stone, ue aiBoiig the reiy higheat exhibltioiu of logical cotie etawi , 
■ad burning, popular ferror." — 3>ip EmglamiUr, 

A HISTOBY OF AMEBIOAN BAPTIST MISSIONS. In Aaia, 
AfricH, Europe, and North America, firom their eartleaC ooauneneemeot to the preaent 
time. Prepared under the direction of the American Baptiat Hiaaiooary Union. By 
William Gamxbll, Profeaaor in Brown Univeraity. With aeyen Uapa. l^w, doth, 
at the loir price of 76 eta. 

This work was prepared at the request of the EzceutlTe Committee of Aa lOenonaiy UnSoii i 
and the Committee appointed by the Union to examine the raanaeeript, consisting of Dodoia 
Cone, Shnrp, and Chase, say : ** It exhIUts gratifying evidence of research, fldelity, and ASIL It 
■eta before the reader, in a lucid manner, flwts tliat should never t>e forgotten. Some of them, ia 
power to awskea attention and touch the heart, could soareoly be enrpaaaed by fedoa.'* 

Rev. E. Kuirfwi says : " As I have Ubored mora or less at all the stations in Bnnnah, I eould 
but admire the singular accuracy with which all the leading fbcta of these misslona are detailed ia 
ProC Uain melius lilstory of American Baptist Missions. 1 have not found a guigk error of any 
Importance. " 

Jlev. J. Wade says : " I can most cordially recommend it to the public as being a Teiy trathfbl 
and wcll-wrttten work." 

PB. OBANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NSSTOBIANS. By Ber. 
Thomas Laukib, hia aurvivlog aaaociate in that Miaaion. With a Likeoeaa, Hap of tha 
Country, and numeroua lUuatrationa. Third edition. Beviaed and Improved, lltara, 
cloth, fl 25. 

> A roost valuable Mem(^ of a remarkable moa. 



THJ3 KABEN APOSTLE ; or, Memoir of Ko-Tbah-Btu, the flrat Karen Coo- 
vcrt. With notkx>8 concerning his NaUon. Bj Bct. Vraxcis Masoh, D. D., Miaalonary. 
Edited by Prof. 11. J. Rjplbt. ISmo, cloth, 26 eta. 

** This Is a work of thrilling Interest, containing the history of a reroarinMe man, and ghrfakg, 
also, much information respecting the Karens, a people until recently but little known.** 

MEMOIB OF ANN H. JUDSON, late Miaalonary to Burmah. By Rer. J. 
D. Knuwlbs. a new edition. Fiftymeventh thouaand. 18mo, ctoth, 68 eta. 

Timt Ennioir, with platea, Ktano, ok>th, gilt, 86 eta. 

MEMOIB OF QEOBOE DANA BOABDMAN, late Miaalonary to Bnr- 
mah, contiilning much intelligence relative to the Burman Miaaion. By Rev. A. Ki!io 
With an Introductory Eaaay, by W. B. Willums, D. D. New editkm, with beaolifot 
frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 75 eta. 

** One of the brightest luminaries of Burmah Is extinguished."— Rbt. Da. Jvoaoir. 

' The introduction alune is worth the price of the book, says a distinguished reviewer. 



MEMOIB OF HENBIETTA SHUCK, flrat fSemale Miaalonary to Chfaia. 
By Rev. J. B. Jbtbr, D. D. With a likeneaa. Fifth Uiooaand. 12mo, cloth, 50 eta. 

** We have seldom taken into our hands a mora beautlAd book than this. It will be extensively 
read, and eminently useful.** — ^ajm/y Vifitor, 

MEMOIB OF BEV. WILIilAM Q. CBOCKEB, Ute Miaalonary to Weat 
AfHca, among the Baaaaa. Including a Uiatory of the Miaaion. By R. B. MRDBEar. 
With a likeneaa. ISroo, cloth, 83 eta. 

" Tills work Is commended to the attention of every lover of the llbertiea of man.**— Watckmam 



VALUABLE WORKS. 

THB UMITS OF BEIilQIOUS THOUOHT EXAMINED, ^f 
Hmsr LoMGUBYiiXK Maksel, B. D., Frut of Moral und Metaphysical Phikwuphy, Magr 
dalen College, Oxford, Editor of Sir William Hamilton's Lectures, etc. etc. With the 
CoFioin M0TC8 of the rolume translated for the American Edliioa. 12mo^ cloth, $1 26. 

a^ Thb is a matter^ production, and may be aafbly add to be one of the mosi important works 
of the day. 

FIB8T THINGS ; or, The Beyelopmect of Chorch Life. By Babo> Stow, D D. 
Itkuo, cloth, 75 cts. 

HEAVEN. By Jamb William Kimball. With an elegant ylgnette title-page. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

" The book li ftill of beautlftil Ideai, consoling hopei, and brilliant representations of human 
destiny, all presented in a chaste, pleasing and very readable style.** ~ JT. 1'. Ckrotuck, 

THE PBOQBE8S OF BAPTIST FBINOIFLES IN THE LAST 
HUNDBED YEABS. By T. F. Cnsris, Professor of Theology In the Lewlsborg 
University, Pa., and autlior of ** Communion,** &c. 12mo, cloth, $1.26. 

Eminently worthy of the attention, not only of Baptists, but qf all other denoiHimatimuu In Ms 
preihce tlie author declares that his aim hss been to draw a wide distinctioD between pcartiet and 
opinions. Hence the object of this rolume it not to exhibit or defend the Baptists, 6it( tkev prvt* 
Copies. It is confidently pronotmced the best eschibition of Baptist views and principles extanL 

THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT OOLIjEGIATE SYSTEM in the 
United States. By Frahcis Watland, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

SAOHED BHETOBIC ; or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons. By II. J. 
KiPLKT, D. D., ProC in Newton Thcd. Iiist. To which is added. Dr. Wabb's HuiTS 
OM £xTKMPORAKBOi7s Phkachuio. SecoDd thousand. 12mo, cloth, 76 cts. 

THE PDTjPIT of THE BEVOIiUTION ; or. The PollUcal Sermons of the 
Sra of 1776. With an Introduction, Biitgraphical SIcetches of the Preachers and Histori. 
cal Notes, etc By Johh Wixgats Thormtox, author of **The Landing at Cape Anne,** 
etc. 12mo, cloth. In press , 

THE EIGHTEEN CHBISTIAN CENTT7BIE8. By theReT. Jamh 
WniTB, author of ** Landmarks of the History of England.** l^o, cloth. In prt99, 

THE PLURATtTTY OF "WOBIiDS. A New Editio!!. With a ScppLimcnw 
ART Df ALOW7B, in whlch the author's Reviewers are reviewed. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This masterly prodnction, which has excited so much interest in this country snd In Europe, 
will now have an increased attraction in the addition of the Supplement, in which the authoi^s 
reviewers are triumphantly reriewed. 

THE C AMEIj ; His Organisation, Habits, and Uses, considered with reference to his 
Introduction into the United States. By Qrorgb P. Marsh, Ute U. S. Minbter at Con- 
stantinople. 12mo, cloth, 63 cts. 

This book treats of a suhjeet of frrvat Intewst, especfaTly st the present time. It fVimlshes amoie 
complete and reliable account of the Camel than any other in the lanrunire : indeed, it is believed 
that there is no other. It ii the result oflong study, extensive resesrch, snd much personal obser- 
vation, on the part of the author, snd it has hern prrpsred with special reference to the experiment 
of domesticating the Csmel in this country, now imlnc on under the auspices of the United States 
government. It is written la a style worthy of t)M distinguished author's reputation fur great learn* 
tag and fine ssholarshlp^ (36D 



VALUABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 

XXTBACTS FBOM THB PIAB7 AITD COBBSSFONDSlBrCll 
OF THB IiATA AM03 liAWAENCB. With a brief aocoant of ■ome 
InddenU in his Life. Sdited by his mo, Wm. R. LAwasMCB, H. D. With ekgsut Pur- 
traits of Amos and Abbott Lawrence, an Sngraring of their Birthplace, an Autugnph 
page of Handwriting, and a copioas Index. One large octavo Tolume, doth, $1.60 ; royal 
Ijfeno, doih, $1.00. 

A KEMOIB OF THB UFB AND TUBS OF I8AA0 BAGEITB. 

By Alvab Hovbt, Professor of ISonkniastifial History in Mewtoo IteolQgioal Tnstitntlan. 
laoBO, doth, $1.26. 

Thif work glT«t an aeeonnt of a remailBftble man, and of a rematfaibla movement In the middio 
of ti»« lait centaiy, rMulting in tiie formation of wliat were called the ** Separate * Churehea. U 
•uppllea an Important defleieni^ in the hiatory of New England aflriis. For ereiy Baptkt, eape- 
olafljjr, it la a neocaniy book. 

lalFB OF JAMBS MONTGK>MBBY. By iCri. H. 0. Kinon, author of 
** Lady UtintingUMi and her Friends,** &o. lAkmtnu and el^ant lUastrated Tltle-Psfs 
on BteeL ISmo, doth, $1.26. 

Thia la an original btogimi^, prepared fkom the abnndant but Hl-dlgeated maleriali eoBtalaed 
In the aeven octavo volnmea of the London edidon. The Chriatian public in America will wel- 
eome luch a memoir of a poet whoae hymna and aaered melodiea have iMcn the deliglit of erciy 
houaehold. 

MBMOIB OF BOQBB WTTJiTAMS, Founder of the State of Bhode Island. 
By Prof. WiLUAM Qammbll, A. M. Idmo, doth, 76 cts. 

FHHiIF DODDBIDGB. His Life and Labors. By Jomr ^toitghtov, D. D. With 
an Introductory Chapter, by Bev. Jambs 0. Mull, Author of " Footsteps of our Fore, 
ftohers,'* &c With beautiful Illustrated Title-page and Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, 00 
cents. 

THB lilFB AND OOBBBSFONDBNCB OF JOHN FOSTBB. 

Bdited by J. E. Bylamd, with noUoes of Mr. Fostkr, as a Preacher and a Companion. 
By John Sbkppabi). A new edition, two volumes in one, 700 pages. 12mo, cloth, $L26. 

** In aimpliclty of language. In maitatj of conception, hia wridnga are unmatched." — yartk 
Mriiith lietiew. 

THB IiIPE OF aODFBBY VTTIiUAM VON IiBIBNITZ. By Jomi 
BL Macius, Esq. On the basis of the Oerman work of Dr. Q. £.«Q(7HaAinEB. IQmo, doth, 
76 cts 

** It merita the special notice of all who are interaated In the buaincai ct education, and deaervea 
a place by the side of Brew>ter*B Life of Newton, In all the Ubiaxiea of our aehoola, academlea, and 
literaiy Inititutiona.** — WeUekntan and Reflector, 

MBMOBIBS OF A QBANDMOTHEB. By a Lady of Maaaachosetta. 
16mo, doth, 60 cts. 



My path llei in a Talley, which I have ioupht to adorn with floweia. Shadowi ftom the 
hilla cover it j but I make my own ■unihine." — ^ufAor*! Preface, 

THE TEACHEB'B LAST LESSON. A Memoir of Mibtha Whtttwo, late 
of the Charlestown Female Seminary, with Reminiscences and SaggestiTe Beflections. 
By CiTHARiirs N. Badger, an Associate Teacher. With a Portrait, and an SngraTing 
of the Seminary. 12mo, ctoth, $1.00. 

The Bubiectof thii Memoir waa,lbr a quarter of a eentuiy, at the head of one of the moat eela- 
bratcd female aemlnariea In the country. During that period the edncated more •K^n tkrte fftcm 
soHdjoung ladiea. She was a kindred spirit to Maiy Lyon. /| *t\ 



TALUABLE WORKS. 

ttJUbtVlOB, THE END OF I<iVJLNG. An Addrew deBrered bdbre tte 
Bottoo Young Meu*s Christian Aasociation, at their AnniTenarj, on Monday erening, 
May 24, 1858. By Axdrkw L. Stosk, l^astor of Paric-itreet Choich, Bottoo. lOmo, 
flexible cloth corera, 20 cts.} paper covers, IJ^ cts. 

ly An adiBtniMe work far eirettlallon, especially amoog yoong men. 

PEBMANBnr BE AlilTIES OF BEUGION, AED THE PBS8. 
EET BEIjIGIOUB INTEREST. A Sermon preached in the Bedford-street 
Choich, Boston, on the evening of Fast Day, April 1&, 1858. By F. B. HunuKntw, B. D., 
Preacher to tlM Univeni^, Cambridge. Octavo pamphlet, 12^ cti. 

CHBISTIAN CrnZENSHIF AJSTD HONEST IiBQISIiATION. 
A Sermon delivered before the Legislature of Massachusetts, at the Annual Election, 
January 0, 185S, by F. D. HcarruiOTOi, B. D., Preacher to the Unireni^, Cambridge. 
Octavo pamphlet, 12^ cts. 

TBITTHS FOB THE TIMES. By Nukmiah Adaio, D. P., Pastor of lens- 
street Church, Boston. 12mo, paper covers. 

This very useftil and popular Series of publications comprises the foOovInf t 
I Thb Rbasonablkhbbs or Fctcrb Ehdlcss PuaisBMKinr, 10 cU. 

IL IXSTASITAXBOCB CoxrBBSIOX AXD ITS CoXNaCTIOM WITH PlBTT, 10 CtS. 
nL JcSTinCATIOH AITD ITS COHSBQUKMCBS, 10 CtS. 

IV. God is Lovb. A Supplement to the Author's Discourse on the " ReasonaUeness of 
Future Endless Punishment,^' vith a brief notice of Bcv. T. Stabk Kuio's Two Dia- 
oourses in reply to the same, 20 cts. 
T. Oca BiBLB. 20 cts. 

EXOIiITSI VEN ESS OF THE BAPTISTS ; a Review of Dr. Albert Barnes' 
Psnphlet on *• Exdnsivism.** By H. J. Biplst, Prot Newton TheoL Inst IQmo, 
printed corer, 10 cts. 

A kind yet msnly and most triumphant refVitstion of Dr. Barnes* serious chaiges of ** JExchmv- 
On," ete., sgsiast the BspCitts. 

BEMABKS ON SOOIAIi FBAYEB-MEETINQS. By the Bight Ber. 
Albxasder Yirts Griswold, D. D., late Bishop of the Eastern Diocese. ** He, being 
dead, yet speaketh.' ' — Heb. xL 4. Originally published in the Episcopal Register, ftv 
the years 1827-8. With an introductory statement by Rev. Gbobgb D. Wildbs, A. M. 
12mo, ck>th bound, 37^ cU. •, cloth, flexible covers, 31 cts. } paper covers, 20 cU. 

Thisadmifmble ddbnoe of focial prajermeetings, by one whose memory Is stfll fVagrsnt in the 
heaits of multitudes. Is highly commended by Bbhop Esstbum, and the Rev. John 8. Blonc, O. IX 

THE INCABNATION; By Roixih H. Nbalb, D. D. 32mo, gflt, 81 cts. 

ANTIOCH; or. Increase of Moral Power In the Church of Christ By P. Chtbcb, 
D. D. With an Essay by Babon Stow, D. D. 18mo, cloth, fiO cts. 

ONESIMUS ; or, the Apostolte Directions to Christian Masters in reference to their 
Slaves conskiered. By Evamobliccs. 18mo, cloth, 25 eta. 

OHBI8TIANITT AND SLAVE RT. A Revikw of Drs. FuUer and Way 
land on Slavery. By Wiluam Hague, D. D. 18mo, paper cover, 12i cts. 

CHBISTIANITT AND SIjAVEBT. SnucTvaBS on the Rot. Dr. Hagneli 
Review of Drs. Fuller and Wayhmd on Domestic, SUvery. By Rer. Thomas Mbbbori, 
RaMgfafN.O. ISmo^ paper, 12i cts. (18) 



WORKS FOB BIBLE STUDENTS. 

VOTB8 ON THB GOBFSIiS. Detlfiied lor Tteebm in BahtrnXh ScfaooliaBa 

BiUs ClMMi, and M an Aid to FamUj Inrtniethm. By Bbsbt J. Kiplst, Pftt In Hcvw 
ton TbeoL lint. With Map of Ommil doth, emboMed, $1.SSw 



NOTES ON THB AOTB OF THB AP08TUB8. With abMotMU Mm^ 
lUaatnOng the Trarels of the Apobtli Paul, with a track of hli Tojafo flram Owrw 
to Borne. £7 Prat HnmT J. Riplst, D. D. 12no, doth, fmb oM ud, Tft oliu 

NOTB8 ON THB BPIBTIiB OF FAUIi TO THB B01CAN8. 

Detiffoed ix- Tfeachen in Sabbath Sehooto and Bible Ctanei, and aa an aid to iMnQr 
Instroetlon. B7 HainiT J. Biplit. ISdo, eloth, emboaed, 67 eti. 



The above worto by Pfofc Mpley ■hould be a ttie hendi of weiy rta d i i at of tlw : 
ereiy 8abbeth-«chool end Blble<laM leeeher. They eie paepeied witib eepeeiel ntoeaoe to thb 
dcM of penooi^ end eootrfn a maei of Jnet ttie ktnd of inlbraialloifc wanted. 



MAIjOOM'B maw BIBIiB DICTIONABY ofthaaHMtkaportaBftNi 
(M^ects, and Terme, fbond in the Holy Bcriptores } intended principally tir 8ahfaath> 
School Teachers and Bible CbMcs. By HowAan BfjULOOM, D. D., kUe PrHhtaot oC 
LewiBburg College, Pa. Kbno, doth, embotoed, 00 cts. 

WfT" The ftmner DIetlonery, of which more than one himdred tkomamd ecpia were aold, !■ OMde 
fhe basui of the preaent work 1 yet ao reriaed, enlarged, and Improved, by the addltioa of new 
material, a greatly inoeaaed number of actldee, new tUuatntlooa, ete^ ea to vender It oeaanllallj a 

NBW DiCTlOKAXT. 

THE EVTDBNOES OF 0HBI8TIANITT, as exhibited bi the writings of 
Ita apologiata, down to AogusthM. By W. J. BoLToa, of Gonrille and Cafais Collq;e, Gam> 
bridge. 12mo, doth, 80 cto. 

HABMONY QUESTIONS ON THB FOIJB QOBFBIJB, lor the oee of 

Babbath Schools. By Bct. 8. B. Swaim, D. D. VoL i. ISmo, doth backs, 18^ da. 

The plaa diiferi from all others In thia, that It b baaed upon a habmoitt of the goepela. Instead 
of taking one of the goepela, — that of Matthew, fbr Initanee, — and going through with It, the author 
take* from all of the goepela those porta rslUing to the same ereat, and brings them together to 
the same leaion. 

8ABBATH-8CHOOI1 GLASS BOOK ; comprising coptoos Ba ei cl s ca co the 
Sacred Scriptures. By E. Lixcolh. Berised and Improved by Bar. JoaaPH BAVTAan, 
author of ^ Tcpical Qnestioo Book,** eto. ISmo, 12^ cts. 

United testimony of Dr. Haleom, author of ** Bible Dictionary," Dr. Stow, ** Doctrinal Queatiea 
Book," Dr. Hague, ** Guides to Conreraations on New Tectament** : 

** It gives ui pleaaure to ezprcat our satialhction with its design and execution. We think the 
work is well adapted to the end designed, baring SToided, to a great degree, the erila of eztrsme 
redundance or condaeneas." 

lilNCOLN'S SOBTPTDBE QITESTIONS ; with answers, glring, in the 
Unguajre of Scripture, interesting portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties, exhibited 
in the Bible. 8^ cts. per copy ; $1.00 per doicn. 

aar* Where Bibles cannot be famished to each scholar, this work will be fbnnd an admbmbls 
aulMtitute, aa the text is furnished in connection with the queattona. 



THB SA6BATH-SCHOOI1 HABMONT; oontainteg appropriate Hyimia 
and Muaic f v Bahhath Schools, Jurenito Singing Schools, and Family DerotioQ. Bf 
Natbamjel D. Qocld. 12] eta. 08} 



VALUABLE WOKKS. 

MOTHXTEIS OF THE WISE AKD GK>OD. By Jabb Bnun, D. It 

16mo, cloth, 75 cU. *, doth, gilt, $1.25. 

O^ A iketch of the mothers of many of the moat eminent men of the w«id, and thowtag bow 
much they were Indebted to maternal influence for their greatneat and excellence of character. 

MT MOTHESB ; or, RecoUections of Maternal Influence. By a New England Ctefw 
gyman. With a beautiful Frontispiece. 12mo, doth, 75 cU. } doih, gilt, $1.26. 

A writer of wide celebrity nys of the book : ** It 1> one of thoee rare picture* painted from lUb 
with the ezquialta ikill of one of the Old Jia$ter$, which w leldom preaent themaelTea to tha 
amateur.* 

THE EXOEIiIjENT WOMAN, as Described in the Book of Proverbs With 
au Introduction by Rev. W. B. Spiugcic, O. O. Containing twenty-four splendid lUus- 
Iratifons. Third thousand. 12mo, doth, $1.00 ) doth, gilt, $1.75 j extra Turkey, $2.60. 

09" This elegant rolnme is an appropriate and Tiluable ** Qift Book ** Ibr the husband to praseal 
the wife, or the child the mother. 

THE SIDNET BING, ako Its Heatuilt Motto. From the German. lOng- 
trated. 16mo, cloth, gilt, 31 cts. 



Seh^om within ao small a compass has soch wei^ty teaching been presented with such 
cxquiute and charming skilL 

THE MABBIAGE RING ; or, How to Make Home Happy. From the writingg 
of JuHJf AxosLL Jamks. Beautifully Illustrated edition. 10mo, .-loth, gilt, 75 cts. 



GIjAD tidings ; or, the Gospel of Peace. A Series of Bally Meditaltoos for 
Christian Disciples. By Rev. W. K. Twbbdis, D. D. With an degant illustrated title- 
page. lOmo, cloth, 03 cts.; doth, gilt, $1.00. 

▲ IjAMP to the path ; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, and the 
Market-plaoe. With au elegant iUustrated tiUe-page. 16mo, doth, 03 cts.; do. gilt, $1.00. 

SEED-TIME AND HABVEST ; or. Sow Wdl and Reap Well. A Book for 
the Young. With an elegant illustrated title-page. lOmo, ck>th, 63 cU. ; cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

wr The above Interesting wocfcs, by Dr. Tweadie, an of unifonn rfss and slyla, and wdl 
adapted for ** gift books." 



GATHERED T.TT.TTRB • or. Little ChlMren in Heaven. By Rev. A. C. Thowpsov, 
Amhor of M The Better Land.** ISmo, flexible cloth, 25 cts. ; flexible doth, gUt, 31 cts. } 
and doth, gilt, 42 cts. 

** My beloved has gone down Into his garden to gather imea."— Song qf Solomon, 
** In almoat every household such a little volume as this will meet a tender weleome.* — JT. 71 
EvangeUU. 

OUB lilTTIiE ONES IN HEAVEN. Editedby the Author of** The Aim* 
Weil Stories," kc. 18mo, ck>th, 50 cts. ; cloth, gilt, 75 cts. 

This little volume contains a choice eoUection of pieces, in verse and prose, on the death and 
future happiness of young children. 

SAFE HOME ; or, the Last Days and Happy Death of Fannie Kenyoo. With an 
Introduction by Prot J. L. Lincoln, of Brown University. 18mo, flexible cfoth cover, 
25 cts. ; gilt, 81 eta. 

Thb b adellghtftal namtivs «# a ismaikabla ttMla gU. and t- — »»nwided to the attanHoa^ 
WBticuhuly, of Sabbath Sefaools. ^^ 



GOULD AND LINCOLN. 

«s tishhotoi stbiet. bostok, 

Would coll puticnliir attentloii to the following Talooblo woikl dncalbed 
In their Catalopie of PnblicatloTU, vlt. : 




Ttwrnptonl Setter !> 



■■ Analytlrwl Oonoa 



ilomT. M uoon-i Otelogloti Xaff, V. B, 



